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IRUE TEMPER 





GARDENING 


FOR HEALTH 
ND 


RECREATION 


In the garden you can forget the cares and worry of business. You 
can find health and recreation in contact with the soil. 


You can beautify the home with the color and fragrance of flowers. 
You can add to your table the flavor and freshness of your own fruits and 
vegetables, and bring to it a new appetite. 


You will start for the office with new life in the blood and vigor 
in the brain, after your half-hour in the garden with the dew and the 
flowers and our 


IRUE [TEMPER 
Outfit of Garden lools 


This outfit contains the following carefully selected, high-grade, guaranteed tools : 








One True Temper Special Hoe, Self-sharpening 


One Solid Bow Steel Garden-Rake 
One Four-Tined Spading-Fork 
One Hand-Forged Steel Weeder 


One Steel Blade Turf-Edger 
One Solid Steel Garden-Trowel 
One 45-Foot Garden-Line and Stakes 


Price of Outfit Complete, $4.50 


The first essential in successful gardening is 
prope! cultivation with reliable and well selected 
tools, 

The busy man has no time for exhaustive in 
vestigation. He wants the night tools, ready to 
hand and ready to use 

Never before could he get in one outfit just 
the nght tools of guaranteed quality —tools that 
will last long and require the least labor in 
operation 

He finds just such tools in the True Temper 
Outfit. Each tool is wrapped in paper, the whole 
outht bundled and sewed in burlap. Our label 
guarantees contents and quality. Each tool 
is selected True Temper stock, the best and 
trongest made; each 1s the one most adapted to 
the purpose 


Our True Temper Special Hoe, for exam 
ple, is the most efficient garden-hoe made. It 
is everywhere known as the hoe that sharpens 
itselt and always has a sharp edge for good 
service. 

Sold by leading hardware and implement 
dealers everywhere. See that you get the 
genuine True Temper Outht, wrapped and 
labeled as shown in the illustration at the left 
side of this advertisement. 


Send to us for Valuable Booklet— 
At your request we send free our booklet en 
titled, “Gardening for Health and Recre- 
ation.” Full discussion of the benefits and 
pleasures of flower and vegetable-gardening, 
with list of the best books on the subjec t, includ 
ing prices and names of publishers. 


AMERICAN FORK & HOE COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of Farm and Garden Hand-Tools in the World 
Address Department “B,” CLEVELAND, 
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Chalmers 
Tonneau, $1600; Inside Drive Coupe, $2100; Limousine, $2750 


Another Chalmers Year” 


»wwned automobiles ‘fron 


the beginning” said as he stood in our booth at the 
people crowd 
examine the cut-out chassis and the models of the ‘‘30” 
and “Forty.” 

Many others have said the same thing 


Show and watched the 


Chicago 


Nearly everyone 


has noticed that this is another Chalmers year 


We know that our cars are popular. Through their 
beauty, their durability, their performance—through a 
certain something called “personality” and “class’’—they 


n their way into the hearts of mill 


No Record Like This 


We know that our cars have a good reputation. We 
know it from what thousands of people who visit 
exhibits at the shows say We know it fr what the 
owners say. We know it from what people in the trade sa 
We know it from a thousand things we hear fror ll part 
{ the country 


have w 
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automobile 


than a million will be spent this year 
yourself if you buy solely by an advertisement 

Undoubtedly some one can write a better advertisement 
than we can write 

Yet we are honestly convinced that no one can offer you 
so good value in a car as we can offer 

Hence, if you did not take the car, rather than the 
advertisement, into consideration, you would not be treat 
ing yourself fairly 

All the advertising in the world won’t make a car a good 
car. It has to be a good car, if it is good, because of 
design, its materials and its construction. Advertising cat 


not take the place of those things 


Why a $10,000 Exhibit? 


We have an educational Show exhibit 
$10,000 We did not prepare this 
the purpose of advertising, or 
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Licensed Under Selden Patent 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 
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We Take Pains to Succeed 


We are able t give the + I it 





Will There Be a “Clean-Up”? 


Chalmers Motor Co 
Detroit, Mich 
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“What is There in it for Me?” 
By SAMUEL G. BLYTHE 


The Question That Has Ripped the Republican 
Party in New York Wide Open 








Volume 182 PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 19. 1910 








HERE are several methods for the persons aimed at promise to see what he can do for a consideration {tisa 
curing the ills of a political ecret operation, secretly conducted. There no public cla r. If the corporation or 
party. One good way is with the individual crie it it will be found, usually, that the | ha r its actuating 
an axe. They are trying that basis something that is for the good of the people at large and tended to mulct the 
process on the Republican organiza protestor. Wherefore, there is no ground for public sympatl Imagine a gas company 
tion in New York now, and the bulletin trying to get public aid against a bill reducing the price of gas, one the most ancie 
that will be issued on the morning and common varietie rike bills, by the w 
after election day next November is To come back he emer here ( ‘ } 
likely to read: The operation was about legislatures, in the situation developed at Albany, it can be said that t! rt 
successful, but the patient died of thing has been goir I Albany ‘ have been 
The situation that has developed extorted from people or hom no sympathy need be ed for furthering or 
at Albany has made judicious Repub- suppressing legislation. The grafters are not feeble-mind rhey } heir tir 
licans grieve and injudicious Repub- They know that if a bill striking at a corporation that is extortionats rate legal 
licanstremble. Still, it has no aspect . as to its charter, or otherwise vulnerabie, 1 ntroduced, the men tne ilm at area 
of newness, except in casual location crooked as themselves and must pay for protection. |] a case of pot and kettle \ 
There is nothing novel about it. The crooked man demands and a crooked man pay Occasionally, there is a demand on 
only extraordinary feature is that a legitimate enterprise, which becomes blackmail. Usually, the ordinary business mat 
some of the local statesmen who have being afraid of trouble, pa hen he might escape if he would prote 
been making or unmaking the laws of The outrage is on the people, the peopl é these men to Albany, and the 
the Empire State seem to be suffering people who sent similar men to other state 


from exposure. Nor need the citizens 

nf < ) rs > he oO e 1 - y . < Trifl; . ; . 

of any other state in the Union be Legislators Who Become Rich on Trifling Salaries 

smug about it. What has happened 

in the New York State Legislature a ordinary voter does not think his neighbor hom he helps to send to the 
Tie 





vislature, is a thief and a grafter, althoug ne! metime nder how it is the 


during the past seventeen years, while 


Promises to See What He Can Do 


boc a Consideration the Republicans have been in pow r; hbor can serve two or three tern it the stale pital lora fit i i i year ana 
has happened, or 1s happening, in then come back and build a fine new } ise Or Ppa ! the mortgage on the old one 
every other state legislature in the country Legislative graft is as old as legislature Such a situation was once explained | Pennsylvania legislator w when asked hov 
The same methods are employed and the same results obtained. Broadly speaking he could build a new house his salary for t eal iid } e and himself kept 
the graft is divided into two forms. The first is the introduction of ‘‘strike”’ bills and no hired girl when they were in Harr 
the taking of money to kill them. The second is the taking of money to pass bills that The real reason why the ordinary voter not informed as to the crookedness of 
individuals, corporations or combinations are interested in —bills that will work to the that neighbor is that, while many men kno f grafting, bribery and blackmail, are 
financial profit of those interested. There isn’t a state capital in the United State absolutely sure of it, it is not one time in a thousand that a man who does so know ca 
where these industries do not flourish and have not flourished for years. Occasionally prove what he know Phere vast difference between kr ng and proving. | 
the grafters have been exposed and, at rare intervals, sent to jail. Usually, the game venture to say there are, of the men familiar with affairs at Albany and not grafter 
goes on without much interruption. There are fat years and lean years. Sometimes fifty —y« 1 hundred--who know, absolute f specific case here money has been 
those interested in legislation are easy and sometimes they are hard paid for the promotion or supp n of legislation, know how much was paid, who paid 
When an explosion comes the rank and file of the party that sent the grafters to the it and who t t. And, if pu t, they ild not ve one side of it. The men who 


legislature are horrified. Sometimes they retire the party of the grafters from power 
and put in the opposition party. That helps fora time, but not for long. It makes 
no difference what party is in power, there are always some men who are looking for 
chances to take money for promoting or retarding legislation, and, if these chances are 
not found easily, who make the chances themselves. Do not understand me to say 
that all men in all legislatures are corrupt or venal. I do not think that more than ten 
per cent of the members of any given legislature could be bribed. The great majority 
of the lawmakers are honest according to their lights, partisan, but not morally oblique 
However, there are always some men, usually those in control, who demand money for 
their power and influence and get it, or make things very difficult for those who refuse 
to giveit. Sometimes the percentage is more than ten and sometimes it is less. Still, the 
honest legislator, being honest, is also unsuspicious, and he, innocently and without profit 
to himself, helps along the schemes of the dishonest ones on party or pre rsonal grounds 


How Law-Breaking Corporations are Quietly Milked 


TATURALLY, in a state like New York there are more chances for a crooked 
legislator to be crooked than in a smaller and less populous state. New York has 
eight million people, with all sorts of corporations amenable to such laws as the 
legislature may see fit to pass. New York has been for years what the grafters call 
“rich picking.’’ Strike bill after strike bill has been introduced and killed for a 
consideration. Legislation favoring these corporations or greedy individuals has been 





passed. Occasionally, when the public gaze is too intent, money has not been able to 


accomplish the desired ends. It is said the people who wanted to defeat Governor 


: f, j \ 
\ | j ' | 
Hughes’ anti-betting legislation spent $600,000 in Albany. They lost, because the | 7 } 
° . Z 7 ‘ } j | 
people were interested and watching Es 
The grafters get their money when the people are not watching. It is likely there At ~% 4 os 





are a hundred strike bills introduced every session at Albany. Most of these affect 
some particular corporation or individual, not the morals of a whole state, as did the 
anti-betting bills, and no attention is paid to them. The striker gets the attention of A Crooked Man Demands and a Crooked Man Pays 





take money at legislatures and the men who pay it do not 

work out in the open. The money is always in cash that 

cannot be traced, and the transfer is always in secret, the 

grafter refusing to deal with any person except one he 

A grafter who would take a check 
ould be sent to a home for idiots. 

Thus, while the insiders have known, either generally or 
pecifically, of what has been going on at Albany, only 
vague rumors have reached the public. The insiders who 
would tell, if they could, have not been in the business of 
buying legislators themselves, and have no direct proof 
It is a dangerous thing to make a charge of bribery or 
blackmail without proof. Always it reacts. And a writer, 
for example, can write in general terms that there is 
bribery going on, until he is black in the face, without 
getting anywhere; for generalizations, without proof, are 
generally put down as partisan fulmination. And no 
checks pass—or very few. It is always cash. 

Moreover, the usual strike bills are petty-larceny 
propositions. it is only occasionally a big one is put 
through. There have been cases, so common report goes, 
when as high as fifty thousand dollars was promised and, 
perhaps, paid for a single vote; but those are rare. When- 
ever a grafter is exposed the public, misled by general 
stories of the size of bribes, is always amazed at the small 
ums for which the grafters work. This is true in the 
first investigation that was held at Albany, the investi- 
gation that started the chopping by Governor Hughes. 
There was a case where only six thousand dollars is 
claimed to have been involved. The allegations were 
that two men, one the Speaker of the legislature, took 
a thousand dollars each, and that another man took 
four thousand dollars, presumably to be distributed, in 
lots smaller than a thousand, among other members. The 
um seems entirely inadequate when the men are consid- 
ered. Still, if the allegations are true, it was enough, and 
is said to have been received gladly. 


knows and can “ trust 


The Conger Charges Against Allds 





r IS an interesting story, this particular transaction that 
stirred up the whole mess and put the Republican party 
on the defensive, arousing the people all through the state, 
nd all through the country, for the matter of that. When 
Senator John Raines, who was the Republican leader in the 
New York Senate, died there was a scramble for the place 
One aspirant was a Senator named Allds, who had been a 
e Senate and Assembly for years. There was 
a few insurgent Senators to talk over the 
and a Senator from Groton, New York, named 
itcended. Conger’s family is in the bridge 
busine When names were up Allds was mentioned. 
Conger said Allds was not fit for the leadership, for he 
personally knew of a time when Allds took a thousand 
dollars for defeating a bridge bill—bridge bills being 
favorite strike bills —or passing one, as the case may have 
been. There was a Senator named Newcomb in the con- 
ference. Newcomb had formerly been an editorial writer 
na New York newspaper. He went to that newspaper, 
told the editor what he had heard, and the editor wrote a 
letter to Alids, telling him of the information in the hands 
of the newspaper and asking Allds what he had to say. 
Up to this time the information was not public, nor the 
ct arge 
Alids did not reply, the story goes, and the editor tele- 
graphed, telling Allds that the story was to be printed and 
he would better send in his side. Allds then replied with a 
lenial, and the story was printed, names given and 
s possiblemade. Naturally, to have 
in the Senate as Allds charged with 
lea sensation in New York State. Allds 
: nd demanded a Senatorial investiga- 
tion. Conger stuck by his statement, and the investiga- 











m began 
At the investigation it developed that there was six 
thousand dollars concerned in the transaction Conger 
mentioned, one thousand of which, Conger testified, went 

Allds, one thousand to S. Fred Nixon, who was Speaker 
in 1901, when the transaction is said to have taken place, 
ind four thousand to Assemblyman Burnett. Nixon and 
Burnett are both dead 

These are the allegations made under oath by Conger at 
the investigation, which is still in progress as this article is 
written. ‘There is no claim here that the case is proved 
urainst the men named, for their case is not in at the time 
of writing. The incident is cited merely to show the active 
cause for the condition that confronts the Republican 
party in New York State. That party has been in power 
for seventeen years in the legislature, with a majority on 
oint ballot, at times, of as high as eighty votes out of two 
hundred and one members. It has had the state adminis 
tration for nearly as long, entirely almost all of the time 
ind, so far as the Governor is concerned, for all the time 

The Democrats had been in power in the state for a 
good many years, and a contributing cause to their defeat 
was a rank election scandal The people of New York 
rose and ousted them. Political history has shown, time 
and again, that the long continuance of any one party in 
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power leads to abuses that finally remove that party from 
power. It may be that the scandals that will be developed 
in the course of investigation that is to proceed at Albany 
will not defeat the Republican party in that state next 
fall. This hope is voiced by some of the Republican 
optimists in the state who say that the investigation will 
be thorough, that no guilty man will escape, that a whole 
party cannot be condemned and will not be for the sins of 
a few of its members, and that if a man not identified with 
any faction;or combination is nominated —a big, broad, 
honest citizen—he can be elected. Likewise, it is asserted 
that the Democratic party is in none too good shape itself, 
being torn with dissension, and that, as is usually the case 
when the Democrats in New York State have an oppor- 
tunity to win, will let the Republicans in again. 

It is probably true that the mere scandal of paying six 
thousand dollars for bribes to three men, if proved, will 
not have the effect of driving out the strongly-intrenched 
Republican party. But, if this probe goes to the bottom 
of the ulcer, it will be found that this simple and com- 
paratively petty instance of grafting is not the cause forthe 
sore, that it is merely a symptom. Conger himself said 
this episode is merely a fleabite when compared to what 
has been going on. That is probably true. The only 
question is whether any way can be found to prove the 
other and bigger cases of dishonesty. No sane man who 
knows anything about Albany doubts that this case is 
merely a fleabite. Large sums have been spent in Albany 
for the retarding of legislation. The only trouble is to 
prove it. 

In the old days the individual operated. He put in his 
bill, collected on it, and kept the money himself or, at the 
most, gave but a little of it to others. This was crude and 
unsatisfactory both for the bribed and the briber. Some- 
times the man who took the bribe could not detiver. 
Sometimes the briber would not pay after the work was 
done. Gradually there evolved the organization that 
came to be known as the black-horse cavalry. This was 
a combination of crooks outside and inside the legislature, 
to be blunt about it, that had for its object the holding up 
of all sorts of corporations, businesses, public-service com- 
panies anything from which a dollar could be extorted. 
The black-horse cavalrymen were rapacious in their 
demands. Gas companies, street-car companies, electric- 
light companies, paving companies, banks, railroads, and 
especially insurance companies, were their particular meat 
They had the method of drafting bills that would harass 
annoy or deplete the treasuries of these companies or 
corporations down to an exact science. They put in their 
bills, collected their tolls, and put in their bills again next 
year, and the men who controlled the institutions affected 
or aimed at kept paying the bribes for protection. 

On the other side of it, they promoted the bills put in by 
various corporations to grab streets, extend franchises, 
change charters, take waterfronts, get land, or any similar 
enterprise that might be in the minds of those aspiring 
gentlemen who desired to become Captains of Finance at 
the expense of the people. It wasallone withthem. They 
insisted on a share of the spoils if there were to be spoils, 
and they insisted on recompense for preventing spoliation 
fostered and invented by themselves in their strike bills. 


The Black-Horse Cavalry Becomes More Select 


ETAILS concerning the money that passed into the 

pockets of the black-horse cavalrymen were usually 
exaggerated, no doubt. The tendency of the man who 
gossips of the size of a bribe is to stick a few extra ciphers 
on the end of the sum to make the story sound better 
Thus, when it was charged that the insurance ring spent 
millions it was probably true that it spent hundreds of 
thousands. Still, it spent large sums and debauched 
many legislators. However, exaggeration of the size of 
amounts aside, the men who rode with the black-horse 
cavalry got rich. 

Presently old-timers dropped out and new recruits came 
The black-horse cavalry, from being a company, became 
a squad. From being an everybody-in organization it 
became a close corporation controlled by a few men in the 
legislature—the outsiders being dropped—who worked 
two ways. Either they controlled the important com- 
mittees that passed on and reported out or killed this 
sort of proposed legislation, or they helped out political 
organizations, got orders for party men from the bosses 
put the bills through as party measures, and divided, not 
paying the men who voted anything but the dubious com- 
pliment of allowing them to be regular and vote as the 
party bosses dictated 

This close corporation represented the flower of the 
What-is-there-in-it-for-me era. They were rapacious and 
remorseless. They demanded their pound of flesh from 
everybody who had a promotion to make or desired a 
suppression. Nothing was too small for them, and nothing 
too large. The insurance investigations closed out the 
insurance ring and took away a large producing element 
from the grafters. Other forms of publicity helped to drive 
out various grafts and, of late, the business has dwindled 
to some extent and the returns have not been so large 
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Still, there were other methods of getting money 
besides those of helping or killing legislation. That was 
but one item. There were sales of land, goods, and what- 
not, to be made to the state, contracts for improvements, 
all sorts of jobs for getting money. One of the most 
vicious was the Adirondack land scheme, whereby men 
who were in the combination bought from private owners 
large tracts of land and immediately resold that land to 
the state for its Adirondack park and forest reserve, at 
twice or three times what was paid for it, passing on the 
sales and confirming them themselves. After the Conger- 
Allds investigation of the six-thousand-dollar episode had 
been under way for a time there was some publicity of 
the Adirondack scandals, and Governor Hughes appointed 
an investigating board, which is at work now. 

The grafters at Albany did not have it all their own way. 
Money is always needed for state campaigns, and the 
State Committee took its sharein the form of contributions 
from persons who had legislation that needed help in one 
way or another. After the contributions were made the 
party bosses in charge of the State Committee would 
issue the necessary orders to Albany and what was ordered 
would be done. There is no suspicion that this money so 
contributed was used for any other purpose than campaign 
expenses, whatever that term may imply. It did not go 
to the personal benefit of the party bosses, but at times 
extra contributions were demanded by the Albany opera- 
tors before the orders of the bosses were carried out. 


The Coreless Adirondack Apple 


OW, this sort of thing has been going on at Albany for 

seventeen years. It went on before that during the 
Democratic régime. The Democratic legislators and the 
Republican legislators who are grafters are all tarred 
with the same stick. It went on back in the days of Tweed 
It is nothing new. But it has been a long time since the 
people of the state have had it put up to them so squarely 
There is something tangible this time. Charges have been 
made, amounts and dates named, and alleged recipients 
designated. That is the starter. Senator Ailds may prove 
himself innocent. The other two persons who are charged 
with having taken money are dead. This particular 
Allds-Conger case, however it may come out, is not of 
much consequence per se. The big fact is that it ha 
started the probe, that there is to be an investigation tha 
will cover the Adirondack frauds, that if any other 
specific charges are made they will be investigated. Allds 
may be innocent or guilty. That is still to be determined 
at the time of writing 

There is no doubt that a searching, honest investigation, 
and that is the only kind Governor Hughes will tolerate 
will bring out a mass of material damaging to certain 
members, and high-up members, too, of the Republican 
party in New York State. The interesting question is: 
What will be the result ? 

Party leaders who profess to know the temper of the 
people say that if the investigation is merciless, if no one, 
no matter how influential or prominent, is spared, if the 
knife cuts to the bottom of the sore, there can be no 
complaint on the partof the men who vote with the Repub- 
lican party, and that its candidate for Governor at the 
election will be elected next fall. The theory is that the 
Republican party in New York State, instead of trying 
to hide this corruption, went boldly at it, cleaned it up, 
punished the guilty men, and deserves the support of the 
people for thus handling the situation fearlessly and 
regardless of who is hurt 

That is talk prior to the event. It is a long time until 
next November. There is no telling what can be proved 
If everything could be proved there would be no doubt of 
the result. The Republican party would go out of power, 
for a time, in New York State-—-for a period of reflec- 
tion, regeneration and reconstruction. What is familiar 
about Albany conditions, to party leaders and insiders, 
has ceme as a distinct shock to the great bulk of the voters 
of the state, and they do not like what they have heard, 
nor will they like what they will probably hear. 

It may be, of course, that it will be proved that there 
were Democratic members of the What-is-there-in-it-for- 
me Association, and there probably were; but the broad, 
general statement can be made that if anything particu- 
larly choice came along the Republican Association did 
not let the Democrats in They wanted it all themselves 
There are occasions when the Democrats tried to break 
in, among them the Adirondack graft, it is currently 
charged, and were repulsed with the statement that there 
was going to be no core to that apple, that the close cor- 
poration wanted it all. And the mere proving that the 
Democrats were as bad as the Republicans would mean 
nothing in the way of justification. 

Looking at it from any angle, the Republican party in 
New York is ina bad way. It may have the sheer luck to 
pull through because the Democrats divide, but if the 
Democrats remain reasonably cohesive the chances of the 
continuance of Republican rule in the state are not good 
It is likely that Governor Hughes could be reélected if 

Concluded on Page 54) 
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: THINK, sometimes, that we are prone to judge our 
fellowmen hastily,’’ the doctor said We pass sen- 
{ tence thus: Heisa fine citizen. He will never sueceed Aa Invisible and Awful Death Hovered Over Us in the Deep 
hi The man has nothing in him. Smith isa bad egg. So we Vault of the Firmament 
go through life, labeling our companions without regard to 
, the purpose of God, or Providence, or Destiny is you may eight-and-fifts He dozed all n ng t time to get up Stewards p their ‘ ‘ } houlde 
choose to term the ruling power. There is work in thi the Calcutta sweep, to i temperate interest in this and hailed me as I p 1, and | | hear a genera 
world that has to be done; rude, rough, cruel worl then relapsed into a game of t with three cronic complaint, the i peoph | pen } 
‘ Neither you nor [being what we call gentlemen —could So you have us for the fir ew da Kd Halse the low moanit f the awakened he erta 
do it. We aren’t up to it. And when it confronts us we walking through our little soci Luce ile ntangil le sor 
stand aside, and the bad egg, the condemned one of all: MeLean stiff and straigh I R ¢ and | irried hit! and ‘ 
day, jostles us to one side and we see task completed ilently vanishing to his engines « t le n cal la wa 1 ice, ¢ MecLea 
I knew a man ws standing beside Mary Russell's cha i " ent me to cor } | ‘ 
ing over her to adjust a rug or pie p that had i ip 
~ It’s four years ago that I was appointed surge of the — slipped to the deck; and myself, the dox at hem On the bridge t el ‘ 
; steamer Princess Eugenia, running in the mail and pa all witha paternaleye. Event 1] res th 1D itio Wha en ledina 
senger service out of British Columbia ports down to the because of its peace and friendlit e Rust t ce 
Colonies. It Was a good berth The Princess wa i fine gance wa lost for a little in h ae rt ’ e pre ! and p Dua ( 1 rice 
| ship, an oil-burner, and one of the first trans-Pacific boats spoiled girl; because McLean was peacé el I l replied 
h to use the new fuel which, as you know, is handled entirely new command; most of all, it I eca ‘ And and (i id 
by machinery and does away with the big stokehold crews once more Edith Halse wonde we and catch he disn 
} of aforetime. On my first trip--and my last on that quick, warm smile | re dead ‘ I m I 
| steamer -we left Puget Sound with about one hundred We arrived in Honolulu and passed ul the passenge ire ill me hie | | ika 
j and fifty passengers, the royal mails and general cargo South. There came no change int daily lif We of gas from the oil-t er 
A man named Joseph McLean was master and Edward _ reached latitude six n 1e befor nge th WI I spoke I] ed that | red YJ » the darl| 
Rush was chief engineer. McLean was an old-timer on the happened " | face dey i! ‘ dert und dir 
] Pacific, bore an excellent reputation with the company, At two o'clock one night I woke up cl er fume He shivered | d and in a cor 
| and was popular with his passengers. His promotion to of what I took to be furnace ga I ‘ r 1 voice, “It's uy I i } | alt 
the Princess was as fitting as the choice of the chief engi- opened the lattice widely and was face t ‘ hagril he ird 
} neer seemed strange. The engineer was not a man whom _ stoker You're needed be Doct he said uncer \ ll understand tha e | est enia Wa 
i you would pick out for such a command, being a silent, moniously. ‘ We're main sick the fire m traveling quietly a ‘ Y \¢ it we had 
hard, cruel character, commonly endowed by his sub- I paid little attention to my own in enience, think had no premor ! troubl | ‘ir } ivy and 
ordinates and shipmates with half the dull vices and all ing that a whiff from the funnels had, b bre f wind fele to be ‘ eemed | } 1 unlit | 
the petty meannesses. I can't recall a tithe of the stories been diverted into my room. We wert of ema et all tl i ' ind 
I heard of him. But he had used fireroom crews so_ the oil-burners, ar ay, they beir affair I er lt ‘ } di 
! scandalously that twice he had been in danger of losing hurried down into the engine-room i iR at rea p I nothir 
} his ticket. There was a dark rumor that he had killed a _ fireroom door ld la and I 
man. He had no friends. But no one suggested that he “It's a funny thing,” he d me > ‘ And ‘ ad. =Ar ipta 
j was not a skillful and competent engineer on their bach Of « rae hot down | } he i 1 read 1 | 
Physically he was a chap of about thirty-five years o have the draught and I d le i id end It 
age, well built, almost handsome in feature and with a nes One of them is dead. Be ca ere is Up a 
very arrogant manner. His eyes were striking in their on the others’ part He stared at 1 i \W i nt 
expression of self-assertion He stared straight at ou grim expression ol determinat 4 led and Lhe | 
without winking ppe is mad ‘ ie 
Among the passengers were two young womer Mary The roar of the r } ! ea i ered é ‘ ) rr \ 
Russell was a pretty, petulant girl accompanied by her paused in the boiling heat tl p d dy ‘ " 
} mother, bound, I understood, on a pleasure trip that Rush stokehold. Flame spit out at m« f ephole I i 
had proposed. I know we were certain that the chief the doors, and a curl of dark, bitumir é if 
engineer and Miss Russell were engaged to be married and water from a hose acr ny passage. Here andt 
I, as the ship's surgeon, was told that the mother’s health glow of the bellowing t fed with ste | i 
was not good. The other girl was an Edith Halsey. She the sooty beams and bulkhead O i i ; 
was one of those slender, black-haired girls you sometimes throbbed and hissed. I was almost afraid to move, but ! plendor. We hast edt lead the ste 
see to admire. Oddly enough she was possessed of a voice called me and I went over t here a man kne rd ttered the ear re 
double beauty, due to the great difference between her under a pounding pump And en the last mat the ef er 
full face and her profile. If you spoke to her you found I stooped over beside him and looked down ir ed ed t i the pra 
yourself looking into steady, brilliant dark eyes; hercheeks swollen face of a man dead from heart-stoppage lr} I per tl t 
weren't full, but gave one the impression that she was nothing unusual in the tropies, pat ur il-bur 
finely poised. Her mouth was clearly cut, red-lipped and yet I remember wondering at t dd i tensene I 
deeply indented. I tell you she was not only very lovely, of the man’s wide nostrils. Then, m ection finished 
but very alluring. 1 got up and went forward under the « ( I i ind 
Her profile was that of another woman. The piquant five other men lay gasping. At m | t é i 
nose here showed itself straight and slightly sharp at the work was laid out for me and I ered the ed na 
tip. The full eyes became appealing, gentle, timid. The the after-deck. When they wer é ‘ ! 
deeply-curved mouth gave an expression of fragility and the drumming screws, the iped p é I 
suffering and faint sorrow. Add to these strange and their flesh quiverir ider the glare ' t 
incongruous perfections of face a fine form, a tuneful voice what I could, but they died i 
and the walk of a healthy woman. That’s as much as | As I’ve’said, it is nothing é ron ( i } 
can tell you about Edith Halsey, except that she was men in the fireroom to develop bad he nd die in tl I | 
educated and refined. With her on the Princess Eugenia heat. But six men lay under the I nt dec ff ‘ i 
was her father, a well-to-do, somewhat stupid old chap of and from a ver the ship came « 





there entered my nostrils a faint whiff of an indescrib- 
able odor, an odor of infinite smouldering fire and smoke 
and combustion of poisonous materials. To my fancy it 
seemed that a small spiral of a horrible, noxious gas had 
been wafted across my face; the pain in my throat struck 
clear down into my vitals. I heard the captain mutter- 
ing: “ Yes, it’s up there!’’ We got the mate below and 
revived him. An. hour later he was on the bridge, a 
little shaky, but composed and vigilant. The second 
engineer, however, was dead. He had gone to take a 
look at the condenser; there he had been stricken 
down mysteriously. 

At the end of the next twenty-four hours the Princess 
Eugenia was steaming slowly over the sea with barely 
enough pressure in her boilers to give her steerage-way 
The fireroom was empty, the stokers and water tenders 
huddled on the after-deck in sullen mutiny Of the 
engineers Rush alone was left, and two of the passengers 
had been choked by this incredible death. We knew at last 
whatit was. Notgas fromthe furnaces, but gas from above 

Floating on the lower air lay a great pool of poisonous 
vapor, jetted up, I 
uppose, from a sub- 
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gone by half and the other half is sucking thumbs on the 
after-deck. Give me authority and [’ll keep the engines 
going, captain.” 

“Alone?’”” McLean demanded. “ What authority do 
you need more than you’ve got?”’ 

“ Alone,’’ Rush replied, gazing at us all. ‘“ As for author- 
ity, I want you to back me up when I take my men below. 
I've suggested a couple of times that I would take them 
down and put them to work, but each time you've been 
afraid for the passengers. The passengers are none of my 
business. If you want the engines kept going, I'll look out 
for my crew.” 

McLean was horribly disturbed. “You have a hard 
name, Mr. Rush,” he said finally. “I might find it hard to 
explain when I get ashore that I'd allowed you to—to 

Rush took him up boldly. “Do some killing?’’ he 
remarked. “Is that what you're afraid of? If you want 
your engines started full speed again, please allow me to 
manage my department.”’ 

“ But the passengers! '’ McLean said. “ Think what they 
will say! And it is death to stay in your fireroom.”’ 
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Russell and Edith Halsey. Mary was permanently dis- 
enchanted with the sea. Its cruelty, its sternness frightened 
her. She hated it. And in that weak, peevish hatred she 
came to include, as I saw, the man whose influence had led 
her to embark on this voyage. She didn’t conceal her 
aversion, and when he snatched a moment from his duties 
below to come up and call to her from the engine-room 
doorway she pettishly turned her head and refused to 
notice him. 

On the other hand Edith Halsey suddenly became 
thoughtful, no longer tripping around among us with her 
smile and her low-toned voice. She sat in her steamer 
chair near the engine-room door, her chin in her hands 
her eyes fixed on the horizon. Now and then she listened, 
with an imperceptible tilt of her head, to the sounds of 
steel on steel in the bowels of the ship. Where others 
east their sick eyes upward she was serene and undis- 
turbed—only thoughtful. 

Here Edward Rush astonished us. Remember that the 
poisoned air still floated overhead; that people still 
choked when a bit of its fume trickled down; that McLean 

was openly in doubt; 
that the mutineers 





marine voleano. In 
the still, windless 
atmosphere it hung 
in an invisible and 
fatal cloud, eddying 
hither and thither to 
the slight impulse of 
the sluggish rollers 
velow it. And when- 
ever a tiny stream oi 
that mortai fluid 
came down upon our 
hip some one stran- 
gled, stared up--and 
died 

The horror of it 
was that this great 
sea of poison was set- 
tling dewn. Hour 
by hour it lowered 
ipon us. Gulls soar- 
ing upward in the 
wift are of their 
flight would stop 
flutter and drop like 
stones to the water 
Then there were no 
more gulls. Occa- 
ionally we passed a 
whole school of flying 
fish, lying on a wave 
like a handful of torn 
paper 

What were we to 
do? was the ques- 
tion 

Apart from the 
passengers, now 
thoroughly scared, 
Captain McLean, the 
mate and I continu- 
ally discussed this, 








of the fireroom crew 
still idly sat on the 
after-deck, refusing 
duty. And in all this 
wordless confusion 
the engineer came 
out among us and 
paid court to Edith 
Halsey. One would 
have thought shame 
would have re- 
strained him. The 
least of us was horri- 
fied that he passed 
Mary Russell calmly 
by and sat—dirty 
clothes and all 

insolently by the side 
of the loveliest 
woman of them all 
But he did this. He 
lounged in a chair, 
cast his cold and 
arrogant eyes over 
us and talked to 
Edith as if no one 
else breathed. You 
couldn’t mistake his 
manner. His fancy 
had been caught by 
her poise and her 
serenity. Hecourted 
her openly, turning 
his sooty face to her 
fair one with an in- 
credible assurance, 
as though he met her 
on even ground, had 
a claim on her, knew 
that she liked his 
company. Even 
McLean was wrath- 








throwing uneasy 
glances to the cloud- 
The skip- 


per was for keeping on; the chief officer advocated turn- 


less sky 


ing from our long course southward to hasten out of 
such waters into the north. “ We're running deeper and 
deeper into this,’’ he would say, with a shake of his head 
“We'll run square into the main body of it soon, and inside 
of ten minutes no one will be left alive 

‘We can't-—no one can say as to that,’’ McLean would 
contend, wringing his fingers. ‘ There's always the risk 
of doing worse. We're on our course now. It’s all in the 
dark, at best. I couldn't explain to the company. Let 
steam on toward our port and trust to God 

3ut the engines are almost out of commission,’’ we 

would both urge on him. “ Nobody is left on watch below 
but Rush. The steam is going down hour by hour. The 
stokers are openly mutinous, and no one seems to see any 
way of setting them to work again. The propellers are 
barely turning. How shall we keep the fires going?” 

In the end the captain sent for Rush. He came, grimy, 
white-lipped, clad in greasy overalls and a sooty undershirt 
see him yet coming up the clean deck, stepping among 


the silent passengers, a quiet, arrogant figure of a man, 
ind as he passed in his dirt and uncleanness they groaned 
When he had mounted to the bridge McLean looked 
teadily at him and said: “ Mr. Rush, I have been taking 
advice. I may state that I am firmly convinced that we 
should keep on our course. This phenomenon may cease 
at any time. But I understand that your department is 
crippled, that you can’t keep your men at work.” 

Rush nodded in his insolent way. “ There's only myself 
left to stand a watch,” he told us. “ My fireroom crew is 





“You Men Get Forward and Below to Your Work. Lively Now!” 


“I stay there,"’ he retorted, smiling coldly. “And as 
for the passengers--you are in?ecommand, sir. I have said 
that I would keep the engines going and I will, so long asa 
man’s left alive. But unless you give me a free hand I 
can't do anything.” 

I suppose the skipper pondered the question—with 
occasional distrustful glances at his chief engineer —for a 
half-hour. Then he shook his head. “ Enough men have 
died already,’’ he announced. “I can’t authorize you to 
use strong measures, Mr. Rush.”’ 

Rush’s smile was an inclusive one, condemning us of 
faintheartedness, of inefficiency, of incompetency. He 
turned away and went back, down the white deck among 
the silent passengers and into the dark hole that marked 
the entrance to his engine-room. I was following him and 
I saw two women glance after him. One was Mary Russell. 
Her pretty, petulant face was pinched and drawn. She 
seemed almost afraid of Rush, so distinct was her shrink- 
ing as he passed by. But Edith Halsey didn’t shrink 
She gazed after him with a thoughtful, brilliant expression 
of admiration. 

For some hours that day the death hovering above us 
didn't descend. During that time we kept our eyes cease- 
lessly on the splendid and deadly sky till immunity gave us 
courage and we smiled. Old Halsey even timidly sug- 
gested that we make our usual sweep on the day’s run. 
“Tt’s so small that it will give us a wide range for betting,”’ 
he told us. But we discouraged him by lack of enthusi- 
asm. Yet the daily life was resumed sufficiently on deck to 
make it apparent that a great change had come over Mary 





ful. We recalled 
old tales about our 
chief engineer 
Many of us pitied Mary Russell and took pains to show 
her that we disapproved of Rush’s change of allegiance 
All to no effect. He quietly scorned us, and the engines 
turned more and more slowly till, at last, they stopped 
The Princess Eugenia floated on the still sea, turning her 
blind bow first to one quarter and then to another. The 
last of the engine-room crew came on deck. Rush sat and 
talked to Edith Halsey 

And that night death struck down among us again. A 
man and a woman died in their staterooms. The dawn 
found us all peering helplessly into the clear, tainted sky 

every man but Edward Rush, who sat beside Edith 
Halsey and talked, with cold eyes watching us and 
unmoved face upon the blank sea. What was he saying? 
I don't know. But the girl’s brows were contracted as if 
she were slightly puzzled. Now and again she threw him 
a swift glance. But she didn’t move. She accepted his 
society 

When it was daylight and McLean knew exactly what 
had happened—and might happen again—he looked us 
all over from the height of the bridge with a set and 
austere gaze in which one read a growing determination 
I went up and reported to him and he whispered in hoarse 
reedy voice: ‘‘ Doctor, your skill is of no avail. I think 

He paused 

I remember interrogating him by a look and he answered 
me: ‘‘ We must get the ship on her way. The engines are 
stopped. If we get them to going again ——” 

It didn’t take much to read his mind. I went and called 
the chief engineer. He followed me and confronted the 
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skipper on the bridge. McLean hesitated and then said: 


‘Can you get the engines going again 

Rush smiled at him. ‘‘I told you I would put the crew 
to work if you gave me authority. You seemed to think 
it might interfere with the comfort of the passengers if I 

if I urged them too harshly.”’ 

“But you have abandoned your post!’ McLean burst 
out. 

Rush's face didn’t change 
more need of me,” he replied 
there and die—uselessly ?”’ 

McLean weakly grasped at a straw of his authority. 
“Do you refuse duty ?” 

“I tell you I'll get the machines to working inside of an 
hour if you will give me my men,” he answered boldly 
“I’ve got only six men left. But that’s enough.”’ 

For a moment McLean seemed to be figuring on what 
would happen. But the shrewd, insolent expression of 
Rush’s face settled his determination. He waved us 
from the bridge. ‘‘Turn your crew to,” he said abruptly 
“Start the engines again.’’ An instant later he ordered 
me to accompany Rush and help him 

The passengers surmised from the colloquy on the 
bridge that matters had taken a new turn, for some of 
them followed us aft —at a discreet distance —and a buzz 
of conversation rose. To this Rush paid no attention 
He strode directly down the deck, past the long rows of 
staterooms and to the after-deck 


**T quit when there was no 
‘“Why should I go down 


Once there he called 
out to the group of firemen lounging under the awning: 
** Look lively, men! Get down and to your work!”’ 

They instinctively stirred at his sharp command. One 
or two of them even prepared to obey. But the others 
growled a coarse refusal. The volunteers slunk back 
Then Rush showed himself in his real nature 

I was standing by him while his cold eyes traveled from 
one man to another. I caught something of the profound 
menace of his quiet manner, but I also saw something that 
I didn't understand for the moment: a kind of careful 
appraisal of the sullen firemen, as if he were measuring 
them up to some standard — possibly, I surmised, against 
his own sheer ability to handle them. For the moment I 
thought he was afraid of them. I was mistaken. His 
survey finished, he nodded his head and repeated his 
orders for them to go back to their duty, this time in a 
tone that brought them to their feet. Still they hung 
back, cowed by the fear of that death that so frequently 
struck into their midst, stimulated by the dull sense of 
their own power of numbers. Rush stared at them a 
brief moment and then remarked to me, over his shoulder: 
‘“These brutes are getting out of hand. And I can spare 
only one of them 

That last phrase was emphasized and the men looked 
darkly at him, wrinkling their brows in the effort to make 
out what he meant. The chief engineer repeated it 
‘‘I can’t spare more than one His voice shot out 
sharply: ‘‘ Get forward, you men, and get to work.’ 

One of them lurched out from the group and said: 
‘‘Weain’t goin’ to work. It’s sure death down there 

“It’s sure death here, too,’’ Rush replied calmly. 
‘‘Which will you take? A chance in the fireroom, or no 
chance at all here?” 

The fellow’s slow wits didn’t catch the menace. ‘I 
guess we'll try it a while here,”’ he laughed 

I saw the hot color slowly flood Rush’s forehead. ‘‘I 
didn’t mean that you should mistake me,”’ he said. ‘* Will 
you go to work, or will you die here—now?’ 
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**T guess we'll stop right here,’’ the man replied, settling 


back against a water cask 
With the precision and certainty of a machine Rush 


pulled his revolver out of his pocket, shot the staring 


man through the heart, and said again You men get 


forward and below to your work. Lively now! 


Those poor firemen gazed into his arrogant, cruel face 


and shrank from him. They started forward a 
and fell back, shufflingly, only to feel the keen imperi 
command in his eyes and once more surged along the dec} 
toward their station. As they passed u 
round and followed them with his eyes. A 
broke into a ragged trot he 
stepped out, meeting Captain 
McLean's blanched face. ‘‘ I'm 
sorry you shot him,”’ McLean 
stammered. ‘‘I think 

Rush smiled harshly. ‘I 
could spare one man,” he said 
That fellow was no good, any- 
way.” He passed on, through 
the huddled passengers, past 
Mary Russell and her averted 
face, holding his head high, his 
steady stare boldly confronting 
them all till it met the gaze of 
Editt Halsey To her he 
vouchsafed a word: ‘We 
soon be on our road aga 
Never fear! With this he va 
ished after his men into tl 
engine-room 

t was over an hour before the 
Princess Eugenia was again 
under way, and in that period 
there were several cases of chok- 
ing, none fatal. Then the 


He Courted Her Openly, as Though 


steamer headed to her course He Met Her on Even Ground 


and a faint breeze fanned us into 
hopefulness. Yet with the darkness came another catastro 
phe that nearly ended our voyage. Our first warning was 
the sudden outrush of firemen, yellingin terror. Itappeared 
that some wandering breath of the poisonous vapor had 
stolen down among them and while no one was dead from 
it, all had been half-strangled 
that this time it would take more than a show of revolver 
to return them to their duty. Fear, plain and stark, held 
them in its frozen grasp. McLean came down and tried 
to argue with them, the chief officer at his elbow. They 
answered his words with gapings and shudders, speechless 
nerveless, almost mad with terror. Rush's advent moved 
them not a jot. True, he said nothing, but merely held 
upa lantern and looked them over as if they were sheep 
McLean fussed across to him and said flightily What 
is to be done, Mr. Rush? What can we do 
Get them back to work,”’ was the answer 
But they won't; they are afraid,”’ McLean said 

“I'll make them work,” was the confident reply, but 
the skipper seemed more put out than ever by this I 
forbid you to touch them, Mr. Rush,” he stormed 
‘*There has been death erough on this ship and, please 
God, we'll go about things differe ntly now Don't touct 
them! 

For the first time Rush lost his temper How do you 
expect me to keep my engines going he said hotly I 
there nobody on this ship capable of taking command 


They Floated There. Not Knowing Which Way to Go 
What to Do 


You could tell at a glance 


Mr. Rush! Mr. Rush! y 
tion,’’ mumbled the honest old cay 
The chief engineer's snarl wa 
Watching his livid lip his steely 
came over me that, after all, Ru 
left among u ol ¢ ipac to de il “ t! 
the terror-stricken firemen shrank 
muttering to themselve at 
vork when it Wa e death he 
no impression on Rust He se 
thought that he stood alone 
clenched his f stood tensely reac 
McLean wa prodign isly perplexed 
never confronted such a sit I 
ter leath above and the fe I 
man bere 1 se ( direct 
ngs meant toa e the it} 
he terror of his ere j i 
| the vert r I ral } 
it t the { rele and T at fT nt 
He went dowr he engine-? 
Once on the ku platform he 
tillath p tand hi 
his best Keep the pump 
rdered Wer tn't le I 
lr ler ide : 
Bu R ! ire eemed 
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How to Avoid Sudden Death 
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PON what trivial incidents do the destinies 
of mankind hang! What apparently imma- 
terial and inconsequent happenings weave 
themselves into the tangled thread of human exist- 
ence! Who, for instance, knows the story of the 
death of Donald McQuirk, chief engineer of the tramp 
steamer Celtic Queen when three of her tubes blew out 
in the starboard boiler, and the part this trivial incident 
played in the humiliation of M. Zollober, King of the 
Forty Thieves; of the fiendish delight with which the 
humiliation of M. Zollober flooded the revengeful soul of 
Mr. Nicholas Hinton; and lastly, how the whole matter 
worked out to the financial salvation and ultimate social 
and economic damnation of Thorwald Kjellin, erstwhile 
bo’sun of the Celtic Queen? 
Donald MeQuirk has nothing whatsoever to do with 
the story. He merely died, violently and without any 
previous intimation of his untimely removal—his demise 
serving solely to call to the attention of the United States 
Local Inspectors of Hulls and Boilers at San Francisco 
the defective condition of the starboard boiler of the Celtic 
Queen. Having performed this posthumous service to his 
successor in the job, interest in the worthy Mr. MeQuirk 
must be presumed to have ended with his disappearance 
over the port bow, in tow of fifty pounds of pig iron. It 
is sufficient for the purposes of this story to state that 
eventually the Celtic Queen crawled into San Francisco 
Jay and berthed at Howard Street pier 
Here, for the sake of brevity, we pause to interject a 
row of stars This represents the inspection and 
condemnation of the starboard boiler in question and the 
installation of a new one. It represents, also, without 
probing into the details, a one-round contest with skin 
gloves, belaying pins, seaboots and sundry articles 
incidental to a life on the ocean wave, between Mr. Tim 
Barry and Thorwald Kjeilin, third mate and bo’sun, 
respectively, of the Celtic Queen 


* * * 


It was an impromptu 
bout, pulled off on the fo'castle head, under deep-sea rules 
Mr. Barry emerged from the conflict flushed, but vic- 
torious 





Thorwald Kjellin, whose nose bore a slight list to 
port, found himself on the dock with his seabag hurtling 
through the ‘air after him He retired to the White 
Cruiser saloon across the street 

Now, it chanced that there stood just outside the 
White Cruiser saloon two empty beerkegs. Enthroned 
thereon, the walking delegate of the Marine Cooks’ and 
Waiters’ Union held converse with a Jackson Street 
crimp, and the subject of their conversation was boilers 
Thorwald Kjellin paused at the door to adjust his damaged 
nose, being minded to bury it presently in the cooling 
depths of a schooner of lager. He was not interested in 
condemned boilers. He was of the deck department, where 
bullying mates, seeming to retain eternal youth, had always 
occupied his attention Nevertheless, he could not avoid 
overhearing the conversation. The walking delegate 
holding forth. 

“If I had a little money,”’ he was saying, ‘‘I know where 
I could more than double it.” 

The walking delegate removed a match from behind 
his ear and thoughtfully picked his teeth 

“‘How?” the crimp queried 

“Easiest thing in the world. I’d buy up that con- 
demned boiler of the Celtic Queen that’s lyin’ out there 
on th’ bulkhead. Her tubes is full 0’ blow-holes, but the 
body o’ th’ boiler’s as good and tight as th’ day it was 
built. Then I'd get busy an’ peddle that boiler t’ some 
shipping firm that’s convertin’ its boats into oil-burners. 


ILLUSTRATED 


“Robber! Bloodsucker! Thief!" 


By PETER B. KYNE 


BY GUSTAVUS C. WIDNEY 


D’ye mean to tell me that a fellah can’t pull th’ tubin’ out 
o’ that old boiler, rivet an end on to it an’ sell it for a 
thousand? Make the finest kind o’ an oiltank.”’ 

“If I had your brains,” the crimp answered admiringly, 
*“*T'd either be hung or I'd be President. You orter ——’”’ 

Thorwald Kjellin waited to hear no more. He did not 
even enter the saloon. He had received a great com- 
mercial ‘“‘hunch”’ and the knowledge staggered him. Why 
should he, Thorwald Kjellin, swab down decks and herd a 
mob of roughnecks around a dirty tramp steamer? Why, 
indeed ?—when all that a man needed was a little nerve, 
a little enterprise, to lift him above it all. For years 
Thorwald Kjellin had dreamed of a cigar-stand or a saloon 
on the waterfront. The opportunity had arrived. For- 
tune had nagged him for a week and he had not known it. 
He forgot his damaged nose and forthwith shaped his 
course for the Celtic Queen. 

The old man was in his cabin, reading Sinful Peck, when 
Thorwald cautiously poked his head inside. 

**T bane vant my money, sir,”’ he growled. 

“Hello —you,” the skipper answered with an ominous ac- 
cent ontheyou. “You're fired, for trying to murder the third 
mate. Guess we'll have to let you starve fora week. We pay 
off next Monday, and you'll have to sign clear before the 
deputy commissioner. You got fifty-eight dollars coming.” 
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“Holy Crow, Am I at Sea Again?’ 


**Den,” rumbled the Swede, ‘“‘I bane spake to 
union lawyer, an’ he bane put ‘tachment on dot 
boiler you bane leave on de dock.”’ 

It was in the old man’s mind to throw something 
at Thorwald, had net his Yankee brain suddenly 
evolved a more crafty and subtle means of hurting him 
Evidently, Thorwald figured the condemned boiler to be 
worth considerable, else he would not have threatened the 
old man with anattachment. For some days the master of 
the Celtic Queen had been wondering what he would do 
with his old boiler. It was blocking traffic on the bulk- 
head. Mencursed the Celtic Queen and owners every time 
they were forced to step out into the mud of East Street in 
order to pass around the huge mass of condemned metal 
The skipper figured that with a little judicious tacking on 
his part the ex-bo’sun might be induced to impaie himself 
on the horns of the skipper’s dilemma. 

“Tf you slap a plaster on that boiler, you infernal 
Swede,” he roared, ‘‘I’ll fan the Front with your carcass 
from Channel Creek to the Sea Wall. No four-by-four 
Scandahocvian deckswab who blocks his hat on the 
Samson post can threaten me on my own ship. Get out! 
Over the rail with you, Ole Olson.” 

Thorwald Kjellin prudently withdrew. He knew the 
old man. But the old man knew Thorwald Kjellin. He 
knew that Thorwald was not the kind of a man to retire 
without firing a broadside. Late that afternoon a thick 
set man came down to Howard Street bulkhead and pasted 
a legal-looking document on the rusty red end of the con- 
demned boiler. The master of the Celtic Queen grinned 
as he watched the stranger camp down to windward of 
the boiler and prepare to spend the night. 

‘*Scuttle me for a dirty little bumboat,’”’ he muttered, 
‘if the Swede ain’t hooked. Mr. Barry, imagine the theft 
of a thirty-ton boiler over night. If that man isn’t going 
to anchor there all night I hope I may freight guano the 
rest of my days.” 

Mr. Barry gave a hitch to his faded dungarees and spat 
contemptuously overboard. 

‘‘Let him keep it for a soovineer,”’ he said. ‘‘If there’ 
anything I hate it’s a Swede sea-lawyer.”’ 

At daylight next morning the Celtic Queen cast off her 
lines and departed for Hilo. From Hilo she loafed south 
to Sidney and out of this story. 

Thorwald Kjellin entered suit against the Celtic Queen 
and owners. He won by default and in due course became 
the owner of the discarded boiler. Having acquired a 
clear title, he undertook to dispose of the aged relic. Two 
days sufficed to prove to Thorwald that he had been, to 
say the least, somewhat precipitate. By no human 
ingenuity could the ancient boiler be converted into a 
salable oiltank. To his horror Thorwald Kjellin dis- 
covered that the Department of Commerce and Labor 
had laid down certain immutable laws anent the building 
of oiltanks. The holes for the rivets must be drilled 
instead of punched! Thorwald’s property was a Scotch 
boiler from a land where the Department of Commerce and 
Labor has no jurisdiction 

In desperation Thorwald Kjellin bethought himself of 
the market value of junk. Quickly—upon the advice 
of a fellow-countryman—he sought out M. Zollober, King 
of the Forty Thieves. Mr. Zollober was a gentleman of 
obvious ancestry and doubtful destiny. In all this world 
he resembled nothing so much as a great, well-dressed 
porker. He was very stout, was M. Zollober—so much so 
that when under way he chortled and grunted in a man- 
ner offensively porcine. His scant gray hair was coarse 
and bristly and grew far down on his well-upholstered neck. 
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He dealt largely in junk, with a decided preference for 
marine junk. Wrecks were his specialty, though he would 
buy anything of a ‘‘hockable” value. As the head of a 
syndicate of similar kidney M. Zollober had built up a 
system for cornering any and all commodities offered 
for sale at public auction. This syndicate, known as the 
Forty Thieves to the unfortunate who had received an 
unwilling introduction to the Board of Trade, dominated 
every auction sale of bankrupt goods. Woe betide the 
outsider who bid against the Forty Thieves. Always 
M. Zollober, bidding for the Thieves, ran up the price until 
his competitor quit in disgust, or purchased at a price 
that ultimately spelled loss. As a result of this system 
M. Zollober et al. had waxed fat of p 
soul and body 

To the King of the Forty Thieves, therefore, came 
Thorwald Kjellin, proffering for that gentleman’s con- 


irse and gross of 


ideration one condemned Scotch boiler. The interview 
was short and sharp. M. Zollober knew the value of a 
condemned boiler. It was worth two squirts of bilge- 


water, he told Thorwald Kjellin with frigid insolence 
Then, recognizing the ex-bo’sun for what he was. M 
Zollober promptly insulted him and slammed the office 
door in his face 

Again Thorwald Kjellin retired to the White Cruiser 
saloon, where he drank bad waterfront whisky until, his 
credit and his legs giving out, he spent the night on the 
sidewalk. Here, in some inex- 
plicable manner, he acquired 
pneumonia. At daylight he 
wandered into the headquar- 
ters of the Sailors’ Union, 
exhibiting such unmistakabk 
evidences of delirium that the 





business agent of the union 
decided that he had better be 
sent out to the Marine Hospital. 
Thorwald was very ill. Heraved 
a great deal said he had a big 
marine boiler on his breast bone 
and that it was crushing him 

But who ever heard of a sailor 
dying? When a sailor wants to 
die he simply disappears — just 
neaks away and is never heard 
from any more, after the man- 
ner of an infirm and aged tom- 
eat No self-respecting sailor 
will deliberately lie down in 
bed and die. It isn't ethical 
He may drown at sea, or starve 
or die of thirst in an open boat 
He may be lifted into eternity 
yn a cargo hook, or dropped 
into a hold, or killed by a fall- 
ing block; but when it comes t« 
simple, every-day dying bah! 

Thorwald Kjellin was made 
of sterner stuff 





Messrs. Marshfield & Hinton, 
Pacific Coast agents for Bunk’s 
Nonpareil Boiler Compound, strolled along the docks, 
bound for their offices in East Street. As they approached 
Howard Street bulkhead, Mr. Hinton noticed that their 
path was obstructed by a huge marine boiler; that in 
order to continue their journey it would be necessary for 
them to pass around the boiler into the mud of East Street 

Mr. Hinton was a free-spoken gentleman, as befits a 
dweller on the waterfront, where all men are equal. There- 
fore, with graceful ease and delightful proficiency, he 
cursed the owner of the boiler in all the metaphor of the 
Seven Seas, the while he cocked his head sideways and 
gravely surveyed the heap of junk 

‘“*T wish,’’ he remarked presently, ‘‘that the fool Swede 
that sued the Celtic Queen and got this worthless boiler in 
lieu of his wages would remove his property. It juts out 
into the street. It’s a wonder the Board of Public Works 
don’t make him remove it.”’ 

‘I fear the unfortunate creature will never sell it,’’ Mr 
Marshfield replied sympathetically. ‘‘I understand he’s 
in the Marine Hospital ill with pneumonia.” 

I should think he ought to be ill, after acquiring that 
boiler. I could have told him what he was getting. If 
they'd used a decent boiler compound in the blasted thing 
* have blown up.”” From which remark it 
will readily be inferred that the lamented Mr. MeQuirk 
was not a user of Bunk’s Nonpareil Boiler Compound 

Who's the Indian that owns the boiler ? 

Search me,” replied Mr. Marshfield. ‘‘I read the name 
on the notice of attachment a week ago, but I've for- 


gotten It was a cross between a sneeze and salt water in 


] * 
it would ne 





the windpipe 

Now, Mr. Hinton had been raised around boilers. At 
the age of twelve, when a ‘‘dock rat,” he had frequently 
been engaged to crawl inside them to chip off the scale 
Later in life he had been successively a fireman, an oiler 
and third assistant engineer on a steam schooner. The 
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tor Half Cramped and Half Sulfocated, Listened to 


head still thrust into the depths of the boiler 
thief would steal a Turkish towel and sel 
did I ever tell you about the rotten trick he pl 


own intelligence 


Later on he froze them o1 
l was a pretty flip young fellow in tl 
days and Zollober hired me to push thesaleof 
wrench in Chicago 
weeks I closed a deal with 
there to take the entire output of o 
I felt pretty gay over it an 
I was dead proud of my 
the old hound’s answer: 








‘*And I hope I may drop if he didn't leave 
, over two thousand miles from | 
But I'll get even on M 
That dirty trick sticks in my 
Speak of the devil and he’s sure to 
Here comes the old pirat 


But, evidently, Mr. Hinton wa ; ! 
in the old boiler than in the approach of M. Zollo} 
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feller what has a new steam schooner building by the 
Union Iron Works, and he spoke me how he wants it this 
boiler and would, maybe, pay me a good price.”’ 

Mr. Hinton put his hands in his pockets, planted his 
legs wide apart and gazed very sternly at the boiler. 

‘I know what a boiler’s worth,” he said in much the 
ame tone he would have employed had some one called 
him a liar, ‘‘ What are you asking?” 

“Make me an offer, Mr. Hinton. 
[ tell you right off in a minute. If it don’t 

M. Zollober snorted. Apparently it was a matter of 
little import to him 

“‘[’ll give you a thousand dollars,” 
gedly, “‘and not another sou marquee.” 

The King of the Forty Thieves was aware of a gentle 
tickling sensation at the base of his bristly neck, on which 
he felt the scrubby hair would stick out straight for very 
joy. Athousand! Ah, the finesse—the art of it! It was 
a game worth playing. He favored Mr. Hinton with a 
master glance of contempt and injured pride, of rage, of 
disgust. He turned to go 

‘*Good-afternoon, Mr. Hinton. Perhaps, maybe, if you 
look close in that boiler you find it some hummin’-birds’ 
nests already 

Hinton reached into his pocket and fished up five 
twenty-dollar gold pieces He shook the gold under 
M. Zollober’s nose 

** Money talks,” he cried, ‘‘ money talks.” 

“It talks it common-sense, Mr. Hinton, what you don’t 

and maybe, perhaps, if you talk it sense, I forget my 
hurry and listen. For why should I sell it you my good 
boiler for a thousand dollars when it cost 
eight thousand dollars new, and needs 
only a little fixings to be new again yet? 
You taik, Mr. Hinton, like the monkey 
what hangs by her tail in the tree,” M. 
Zoliober said 

For some minutes Mr. Marshfield had 
been a silent witness to this extraordinary 
conversation, the while he revolved the 
matter in his mind. Of one thing he was 
certain: Marshfield & Hinton, jointly and 
severally, were not considering the pur- 
chase of a second-hand boiler. While hazy 
as to its precise nature it was evident that 
there was game afoot. It behooved him 
to *‘stand in.”” No one had ever accused 
Mr. Marshfield of lying asleep at the 
switch. He wasted no time in vain specu- 
lation, but rushed in over his depth. He 
telegraphed a lightning wink to Mr. 
Hinton, whereupon Mr. Hinton turned 
on M. Zollober and abused him horribly. 
The King paid him back with interest. 
A fight was imminent, but at what editors 
call the psychological moment Mr. Marsh- 
field interfered 

“Oh, cut out that child’s talk, Nick,” 
he snapped at his partner. ‘“‘If you and 
Zollober can’t come to terms shut up 
and we'll purchase a new boiler. I’m not 
much in favor of a second-hand boiler, 
anyhow.” 

“I’m offering him three times what 
his damned pile of junk is worth,”’ Hinton 
answered angrily, ‘‘just because it’s handy here on the 
bulkhead. I'll stand to pay him a thousand, but I won't 
let any man hold me up.”’ 

*‘A thousand!” screamed M. Zollober. ‘‘ Do you think 
I'm crazy yet? I can get fifteen hundred for it so sure as 
you live, from a feller what builds a new oil-burning boat 
by the Fulton Iron Works 

‘You can't,”” Mr. Marshfield interposed gently, “and 
you know it. If you'll just listen to reason we can do 
business. Now, [ tell you what we'll do. We'll split the 
difference. We'll give you twelve hundred and fifty 
dollars. One hundred down and the balance at five 
o'clock this afternoon. Take it or leave it.” 

Mr. Hinton paused with arm uplifted, apparently 
almost in the act of punching the King of the Forty 
Thieves. The. King looked up and saw the five double- 
vagles still clasped in Hinton’s hand. He wanted that 
hundred, but he dared not take the risk. What if he 
was unable, for some unforeseen reason, to purchase the 
boiler after he had sold it? Hinton would make him 
deliver the boiler or pay them twelve hundred and fifty 
dollars. They would suehim. No, the risk was too great 
hey would have him going and coming 

“That may be all very true, Mr. Marshfield 
iy. Mr. Marshfield. Still, I hate to let go a good second- 
1and boiler at such a price. But—well, maybe I consider 
it; Mr. Marshfield. How long does that offer hold good ?” 
The King was “‘stalling.’”’ 

‘Till five o'clock this afternoon and not a minute later. 
Do you want the hundred to bind the bargain?” Mr. 
Hinton’s tones were crisp and businesslike 

‘For why should I take your hundred dollars, Mr. 
Hinton? Ain't it well known what your word is so good as 


Then, if it suits me 


said Hinton dog- 


just as you 








your bond? If by five o’clock I make up my mind to give 
my boiler away I shall ring you up.”’ 

‘Spoken like a man,” said Mr. Marshfield. ‘‘ Now 
you're shouting.”” He shook hands with M. Zollober, 
Mr. Hinton nodded coldly and they parted. As Marshfield 
and Hinton walked up East Street Mr. Hinton glanced 
back just in time to see M. Zollober cross the street and 
disappear in the White Cruiser saloon. 

‘**Nick,”’ said Mr. Marshfield to his friend, ‘‘ what the 
devil’s up?” 

But Mr. Hinton had turned and was sprinting madly 
down the street. Marshfield watched him turn in at the 
headquarters of the Sailors’ Union. He waited a few 
minutes for Mr. Hinton to reappear, but, despairing, con- 
tinued his way back to the office. 

Mr. Hinton did not come back into East Street. Two 
minutes’ conversation with the business agent of the 
union convinced him that the owner of the condemned 
boiler on Howard Street bulkhead was one Thorwald 
Kjellin, at present very ill in the Marine Hospital. 
Instinct told him that down in the White Cruiser saloon 
in East Street M. Zollober sought the same information 
from a bartender. So Mr. Hinton stole softly down the 
back stairs into Stuart Street, turned west on Stuart to 
Market, and boarded a Sutter Street car. Half an hour 
later he alighted at Twelfth Avenue and California Street 
and walked rapidly down Twelfth Avenue until he reached 
the stone boundary wall of the Presidio Military Reser- 
vation. He climbed over the wall and trudged up the 
slope to where a flag floated over a large red-brick building. 
This was the Marine Hospital. Mr. Hinton entered the 





“ You Talk, Mr. Hinton, Like the Monkey What Hangs by Her Tail in the Tree" 


office, coughed apologetically and blandly inquired of 
the clerk for one Swede, Mr. Thorwald Kjellin. 

Thorwald Kjellin was getting tired of being on the beach 
He was convalescent—thin, but full of ambition. In 
fact, he was hurling a brass cuspidor at the ward nurse 
as Mr, Hinton entered. The latter noted with pleasure 
this hopeful manifestation of returning vitality on the 
part of Mr. Kjellin as indicative of small risk to that 
gentleman’s health through the transaction of business of 
much financial moment. 

Mr. Hinton introduced himself, incidentally and from 
force of habit mentioning a few of the superior qualities 
of Bunk’s Nonpareil Boiler Compound. Asa preliminary 
step toward establishing himself in Thorwald Kjellin’s 
confidence Mr. Hinton showed his card in the Marine 
Engineers’ Association of the Pacific Coast, in which he 
had always retained his membership. 

It speedily developed that Thorwald Kjellin was not 
without faith in the honesty of mankind, so Mr. Hinton, 
in the language of the classic, proceeded to “‘ wise him up” 
to the situation. The ex-bo’sun hung greedily upon his 
words. Mr. Hinton predicted that an obese Hebrew 
gentleman, easily identified because of his peculiar 
breathing, which much resembled a leaky steam valve, 
would that afternoon call upon Thorwald Kjellin. The 
obese Hebrew gentleman would in all probability offer 
him forty dollars for his boiler; in which event Thorwald 
was to bear in mind that the boiler was extremely valu- 
able, and that the obese Hebrew gentleman, whose name 
was Zollober, needed this boiler very badly indeed. 
Moreover, he was wealthy and could afford to pay a good 
price. Thorwald Kjellin should ask at least a thousand 
dollars, and accept not less than five hundred. It all 
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depended upon Thorwald himself. If he was game and 
clever and not easily bluffed he might obtain a thousand 
In view of his services in promoting the sale of an abso- 
lutely worthless article, Mr. Hinton deemed it but fair 
and just that he be entitled to half the proceeds of the 
sale, to which the ex-bo’sun gladly agreed. Mr. Hinton 
exhorted him to bear himself with dignity and courage 
A stout heart was half the battle. Thorwald Kjellin 
winked one sea-blue eye, and a smile enveloped his 
sorrel face until it flamed like the aurora borealis. 

Mr. Hinton had just surreptitiously slipped Thorwald 
Kjellin three Pride of the Front cigars and half a plug of 
Sailors’ Delight, preparatory to taking his leave, when an 
automobile tooted outside on the driveway. Mr. Hinton 
glanced warily out just in time to see M. Zollober climb 
out of the tonneau and toddle pompously up the hospital 
steps. 

It occurred very suddenly to the purveyor of Bunk’s 
Nonpareil Boiler Compound that he had not only crawled 
into a hole, but had inadvertently dragged the hole in 
after him. He had underestimated the cunning of the 
King. Time was the essence of every contract with 
M. Zollober, and in such a stirring emergency as now 
confronted him Mr. Hinton groaned aloud and wished 
that he, too, had hired an automobile at five dollars 
and relegated to a torrid and unmentionable locality the 
more prosaic trolley car at five cents. The King was at 
his very heels. 

Mr. Hinton glanced wildly around the ward, discover- 
ing, to his horror, that escape from this cul-de-sac lay in 
but one direction—through the door by which he had 
entered. He dashed to the window, only 
to discover a twenty-foot drop to a ce- 
ment walk. Thorwald Kjellin lay in his 
bed, watching his strange visitor, wonder- 
ing if, after all, the man was insane, as he 
now began to suspect. 

“Hey, landsman, you bane crazy ?”’ he 
asked. 

**T will be in a minute,” gasped Hinton; 
“the Jew is coming. For the love of 
Moses hide me.” 

Thorwald’s chain-locker voice was 
vibrant with salt-water authority. 

“*Under my bed,” he ordered. 

Mr. Hinton dove under the bed, pulling 
his long legs, which showed a tendency to 
leak out, well up under his chin. Thor- 
wald Kjellin carelessly draped the bed- 
spread over the edge of his couch until its 
hem swept the floor, effectually conceal- 
ing Mr. Hinton from any one entering the 
ward; after which he closed his eyes and 
pretended to sleep. 

M. Zollober entered the ward, the 
nurse pausing at the entrance to point out 
to him the person of Thorwald Kjellin. 
Evidently M. Zollober had hurried. He 
was breathing so heavily that a vulgar 
wretch, convalescing from an attack of 
scurvy contracted on a whaling cruise in 
the Arctic, turned in his bed and cried 
facetiously: ‘‘ There she blows!”’ M. Zol- 
lober purpled with rage,and the arch-fiend 
underthe bed shook with suppressed mirth. 

It was fully a minute before Thorwald Kjellin could be 
awakened, which gave the King time to collect his breath, 
whereupon he introduced himself and explained the object 
of his visit. Thorwald Kjellin was cross and declined to 
consider the sale of his boiler. M. Zollober offered him 
fifty dollars. Instantly the descendant of the vikings 
glared at him so malevolently that the King hastily 
increased his bid toa hundred. Thorwald Kjellin turned 
his face to the wall and bade M. Zollober begone. 

For half an hour Mr. Hinton, cramped and half suffo- 
cated under the bed, listened to the haggling. The King 
argued, bullied, threatened and cajoled, but the roseate 
picture of a little cigar-stand on the waterfront was ever 
present in the ex-bo’sun’s mind. He stood pat for eight 
hundred dollars, and in the end he got it. The King of the 
Forty Thieves departed, cursing. Mr. Hinton heard him 
cough away in the auto before he dared to crawl out from 
under the bed. 

‘I told you he'd come through,” he said triumphantly. 
“*How did he pay you? In greenbacks?”’ 

“He bane give me check,” said Thorwald simply. 

‘‘Gimme that check,”’ cried Mr. Hinton. He almost 
yelled it. ‘‘Gimme that check. You know as much about 
business as a cat does about the tariff. Don’t you realize 
that unless there’s something doing toward closing that 
sale before five o’clock he'll get suspicious and stop pay- 
ment on the check? If I don’t make a short cut out of 
this reservation, get downtown ahead of the King, and 
cash that check before three o’clock it’s all off with the big 
Swede. Here, gimme it.” 

Thorwald Kjellin’s face was a mixture of fright and 
trouble. To such simple natures as his, a check was legal 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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A NEW WAY OF MAKING GROPS AND CATTLE PAY 
CCRISSEY 


BOUT the livest thing in » 
America today is the for- » \ 
ward movement for back- sal 

ward farmers 
Of course, it’s not exactly flat- 
tering to speak of the farmer in 
this fashion, right at the start; 
but the fact that there is a very 
imposing number of farmers still ~~ 
tilling the soil who cannot be 
slandered by the term 
ward”’ is admitted by the farmers 
themselves, wherever they happen 
to be assembled together for the 
purpose of “ talking things over.” 
Uncle Sam and his growing 
family of states have decided that 


F 


“ back- ~ 


the economic salvation of his 
national household depends upon | 
getting a good, brisk move on the 
lagging farmer, bringing him into } 
the procession of progress and 
making him march to the musik | 


of the 1910 quickstep 
Therefore, the hesitant farmer 
must move 


Finding that a large number of | 
the sons of the soil are consider- 
ably “sot’’ in their ways and 
refuse to take any particular pain 
to lay hands on the industrial 
salvation which is held out to | 
them “without money and with- | 
out price” at every agricultural 


college and state experiment sta- 
tion, not to mention the great 
Agricultural Department of the L sielobiatel 
United States, those in charge of 

the evangelization of the obdu- 

rate farmer have fallen back upon good, old-fash 
missionary methods carrying the 
scientific agriculture and up-to-date busine 
straight to his door And the 
science, who ride the rural circuit 
and hedges to compel them to come ir 
‘tT 


rie d 
and are gospel of 
farming 
iri f modern 
and scour the byways 
report that a 
rts and that thou- 
sands of rule-of-thumb farmers are being 
the error of their ways and to accept the light that agricul- 
tural science, at the cost of millions of dollars, has shed 
upon the problems of those who feed a hungry world. 


MISSLOT 


quiet conviction is rewarding their « 


brought to see 


Shooting Over Their Heads 


ERHAPS because the state agricultural college and ex- 
periment station are closer to the people, there is where 
the call to go out and preach the new gospel of scientific 
agriculture at the crossroads has first been felt and obeyed 
There are some strong head of 
agricultural colleges, 
men who are 
deeply absorbed in 
fascinating scientific 
experiments that they 
cannot occasionally 
put their ears to the 
ground and try to 
catch an answer to the | 
question: Have 
yet landed anything 
under the hat of the 
farmer who is raised 
among the traditions 
and the influences of 
the passing genera- 
tion; who does things 
a certain way simply 
because his father or 
his Uncle John always 
did them in that same 
old way?” 
Itseemstohave been 
borne in upon several 
these broad-gauge 
deans of big agricul- 
tural colleges--and at 
about the same time, 
that the answer 


practical men at he 


not so 


we 


too 


O 


Farmers’ Course Studying Pruning 

They found that the ounyer { 
modern spirit and the modern fait! 
not oniy heard this gospel gladly but 
go where they could hear it and pu 
they found the ame thing i 
kling of older farmers, of the open-n 
ort, men who be | ynged n lemperam 
to the present and the future 
for whom an accumulatior 
queich an appetite tor lea I 
to a new thing an inheret pr i 
opposition simply because that 
i part of their inherited intormat 

But because these ou n 
students and these natural progre 
use of the scientific facts worked o 
ment statior the alert heads o 
not fool themselves with the idea that 
their ‘ th a tidal ive 
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to his own dooryard —and if a pre- 
mium could be thrown in, so much 
the better! Being fully bent upon 
an agricultural revival which should 
wake up the back town ant the 
backward farmer, this determined 
educator organized a forward move- 
ment, an extension service, which 
should go out into the districts of 
the doubting and indifferent, and so 
show them on their own ground and 
in actual, visual results instead of in 
printed statements smelling of the 
laboratory and the study lamp 
Certain districts of Wisconsin are 
rather generously sprinkled with 
apple orchards — but as seventy-five 
to eighty percent of the normal apple 
crop has been destroyed, year by 
year, by the codling moth, the apple 
yield has not amounted to much. 
But apples taste just 
especially to boys and women—in 
Wisconsin as anywhere else; so, 
when a horticultural missionary 
from the agricultural college ap- 
peared in an apple-hungry commu 
nityand said; “I will help you to get 





as gov rd 





March 19, 1910 











No wonder, then, that Dean 
Russell is strong on the work of soil 
building and soil maintenance, and 
that his missionaries are preaching 
the gospel of more phosphates wher- 
ever a farmer can be found who will 
listen and will go to the expense of 
making a demonstration, with an 
acre or more, under the direction of 
a soil expert. In certain localities 
these demonstrations have “shown”’ 
the astonished farmer that the ap- 
plication of rock phosphate has in- 
creased his yield by seventy-five per 
cent. And the result? The farmers 
of that community began to club 
together and buy the restoring phos- 
phate in carioad lots. Potato 
farmers, who had been content with 
a yield of ninety bushels to the acre, 
saw their production jump to one 
hundred and fifty bushels—and the 
quality improved at the same time. 
This did more to boost soil mainte- 
nance in Wisconsin than a million 
bulletins telling the farmers that, in 
certain wide sections of the South, 
soil depletion had reduced one-half 
to two-thirds of the land to a state 








a good big apple crop next year i 
the owners of orchards sat up and 

took notice Here was the official 
proposition: “ You furnish the labor and we'll furnish the 
copper sulphate and the specialist to apply it. You are to 
have the whole crop, but you are to let us hold two public- 
demonstration meetings for the benefit of your neighbors 
And, besides, you're to follow directions absolutely.” 


A Top Dressing of First Mortgages 


pe first meeting was a “spraying bee” at which the 
expert not only answered cheerfully all the questions 
asked by the group of assembled doubters, but also passed 
over in patient silence sundry jeering and faithless 
remarks and prophecies. Of course, a portion of the 
demonstration orchard was left unsprayed, for sake of 
mtrast. Later came the harvest meeting—when the 
representative of the agricultural college again appeared 
ind superintended the gathering and measuring of the 
fruit. As the loss in the sprayed portion of the orchard 
was only six per cent, as against sixty to seventy-five 
per cent in the unsprayed part, he didn’t have to do much 
Attendance upon these demonstration meetings ranged 
from one hundred to one hundred and thirty farmers, and 
the harvest-home meeting never failed to produce a large 
rop of converts to the scientific way and of new friends 
to the agricultural college 
Immediately after the first orchard treatment is over 
the spraying squad turns its attention to the potato fields 
for Wisconsin has a potato 
belt as productive of tubers as 


A Professor Giving a Talk on Corn by a Cornfield, at a Conly Farm Meeting 


will put into this phase of its forward movement, next sea- 
son, will cover a multitude of orchards and potato patches 

When Dean Russell was going barefooted to school and 
eating a luncheon of bread and butter out of a battered 
tin pail his father and the other fathers of rural Wisconsin 
were raising wheat and extracting fertility from the soil 
with the regularity and persistence of the seasons. As far 
as he could see, as he trudged his way to school through 
the dust of the country road, were wheatfields. But 
there came a time when those fields dwindled in their 
returns. With wheat at fifty to seventy-five cents a 
bushel the biggest crop had been none too generous a 
reward for the pioneer farmers; but when the yield began 
to fall away like a thermometer in a Wisconsin winter, 
then the pinch came in a way that made soil depletion 
stand for something mighty hard and tangible in the mind 
of the future agricultural educator. The land was playing 
out, and instead of putting on manure the wheat farmer. 
gave their acres as heavy a top dressing of first-mortgages 
as they could secure. The crop of foreclosures was a 
rich and bountiful one. The boy then learned that robbing 
the soil brought personal hardship and suffering — brought 
scrimping and scanty clothing and incessant toil. He 
never had to learn the definition of soil depletion, for it 
had been burned into him in those weary days of adoles- 
cence, when the exhausted wheatfields were turned into 
pastures and the work of soil restoration under the 
fertilizing tread of the dairy herd was begun. 


of poverty, where a profitable crop 
was an impossibility. They couid 
see not only the potatoes of the increase but also the 
money which they brought in. 

While the soil and the crop experts were getting little 
groups of farmers together in certain well-distributed 
localities and “showing” them by actual results in the 
field how to build up their soil; how to get better seed; 
how to rotate their crops and make money by doing it, 
while at the same time adding to their banking principal 
of soil fertility; how to boost the yields of their orchards 
and fields, and how to make surer, cheaper and more abun- 
dant milk by raising soiling crops and building silos 
while all this missionary effort under the name of Exten- 
sion Service was being pushed before the eyes of the indif- 
ferent and unawakened farmer, the dairy division had it 
scouts out on the skirmish line doing for the upbuilding 
of the dairy herd what the soil experts, grain experts 
and fruit experts were doing for the ground. 


Learning How to Pull Together 


NLY a little of scouting about the cow stables of the 
state was needed to open the eyes of these herd ex- 
perts to a curious and interesting situation and a most sig- 
nificant solution of it. Wherever, in a dairy community, 
a progressive farmer—already alive to the money benefits 
of breeding up his herd—bought a fine thoroughbred sire 
or, perhaps, pure-bred cows also, a kind of breed contest 
just naturally started itself. Not a breeding contest, mind 
you, but a breed contest! When 

Farmer Dow's acquisition of a 





Chautauqua Is productive of 
grapes But the potato blight 
enerally seems to discover that 
Wisconsin isonthemap. From 
the early appearance of vines 
in July till the fall the experts 
ire pushing the gospel of spray- 
ing in those parts of the potato | 
belt where commercial spraying 

is unknown and thestate experi- 





ment station bulletins on scien- 





ulas 
little read as Sanskrit The 
result? A rich harvest of 
1, clean, succulent tubers, | 


tific potato culture are ab 


smooth 
ind the spread of commercial 
praying from the demonstra- 
tioncenter. And the best of all 
is when you get under that 
urmer’s crust, so that he recog- 
nizes the importance of spray- 
ing, you have started him in | 
inother direction. He sees the 
advantageof the scientific learn- 
ing he earlier scoffed at and 
begins to look at his business 
with a different pair of eyes. In 
fact, about the only localities 


where potato spraying is really 


fashionable and practiced on a 


commercial scale are those in 


which tie sprayir 


l 
] 
i 


: quad has 





m 
held demonstration meetings | 
The expense of a single spray- 
ng demonstration is small, and 
the one thousand two hundred 
dollars which the University 


Bens me on oan 


Tuberculosis Post-Mortem Demonstration at College of Agriculture, Madison, February, 1909, 
Before 2000 Farmers of the Farmers’ Ten-Day Course 








registered Guernsey sire and 
enough pure-bred Guernsey 
cows to start a herd became 
| known at “The Corners” a 

neighbor, having as many acres 
| and as good stables as Dow, 
spoke up and declared: 

“ Dow can put in Guernseys 
if he wants ’em. I don’t take 
much stock in that breed. All 
| right if you want to make fancy 
milk for millionaire babies — but 
when it comes to just plain 
dairying, | put my money into 
Holsteins. They're the milkers! 
I'm goin’ to put in as good a 
Holstein sire as Dow’s Guern- 
sey -and some thoroughbred 
Holstein cows 
And, straightway, Jones, feel- 
1 ing that he was being put into 
the position of lacking positive 
opinions as well as enterprise, 
came forward with a strong line 
| of argument for the Jersey, and 


declared that he’d soon have a 
herd that would show both his 
competitors that they had some- 
thing to learn about dairy cows 
Then along came the dairy 
extension-service scout from the 
big school at Madison and put 
up a plain talk to that little 
i group of dairymen which 
ae sounded something like this: 
“Why don’t you fellows 
pull together instead of pulling 
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apart? Why not put your shoulders to one breeding 
wheel instead of to four or five different ones? You would 
have a better chance to show each other your individual 
skill as breeders and as dairymen--and at the same time 
go further and make more money—by all taking hold of 
one breed and making it hum so hard that the whole 
country’ll hear your noise. Take Guernseys, becaus¢ 
Mr. Dow has already made a good start with the founda- 
tion fora fine herd. They're good cows and have a strong 
following. Get together into a little association—TI'll 
show you how to do it—and make this locality such a 
Guernsey center that it will be on the map like the Isle of 
Guernsey, so that when a man from Iowa or Illinois, or 
anywhere else, wants to put in a stableful of Guernseys, 
instead of fooling around and picking up one or two at one 
point and another fifty miles away, he'll make straight 
for here, where he stands a good chance of getting a whole 
carload of the best going, thereby saving himself miles 
of riding and a good many dollars of freight 

“Then you can hold regular sales that will become 
known all over the country and draw Guernsey enthusiasts 
from a dozen states. All your advertising of every kind 
can be done jointly, by the association, and done more 
effectively and at a much smaller expense to any one of you 
than if each were to go it alone 

This kind of talk made converts. Thereare now twenty- 
three of these local breeding associations in Wisconsin 
practically all of them organized through the Forward 
Movement started by the College of Agriculture. And 
they're doing business. The little town of Lake Mills 
last year took in more than one hundred and seventy-five 
thousand dollars in real money for Holsteins, and Jeffer- 
son County’s income from pure-bred dairy stock was 
six hundred thousand dollars. There are several cows in 
Wisconsin whose owners could get ten thousand dollars 
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By CALVIN JOHNSTON  teessihstoecers, 


ILLUSTRATED BY MARTIN 


HE night passenger had gone and 

the overland freight was clattering 

out of the lower yards when the 
fussy little switch engine gave three 
distinct snorts. A moment later came 
the sharp clash of colliding drawheads; 
then unbroken silence reigned through- 
out the station. 

The Old Switchman sauntered into 
the switch shanty with an air of pride 
and affected not to see Hogan, who had 
preémpted the old coach seat by the 
stove. Hogan looked at him thought- 
fully; for two hours there would be no 
work in the yards, and the Old Switch- 
man must be placated, to provide eI 
tertainment. So he rose politely and 
said: 

‘Take this seat, Denny; I’ve been 
houldin’ it for ye 

“Ye lie. Still, I will take it,”’ replied 
Denny, sitting down hurriedly. But, 
beyond borrowing some tobacco in a 
commanding tone, he had nothing to 
say, and stared at the lounging yard 
crew with insufferable pride. 

“It is bloated up he is, because ye 
gave him the cushion,’’ sneered the 
Foreman. ‘‘Sure it fales like a throne 
to him afther his ould woman has kept 
him since pay-day on the mourner’s 
bench.”’ 

**Whist, it is not that!’’ explained 
Hogan. ‘‘ But we must get it out ay 
him and relave his chest. I will exam- 
ine him like a witness. Now, Denny, 
ye must answer truthfully.” 

‘Did ye hear it?’ demanded the Old Switchman 
suddenly. ‘‘Hear what? Why, the collision I had just 
now when I let the car av scrap iron down against the 
Gineral Manager's car.”’ 

The Foreman sprang into the air brandishing his fists 
‘And the G. M. was aboord av her,” he hissed. ‘I saw 
him sitting there, houlding his head betwane his hands, 
half an hour agone.” 

“Sure, there is disorder and wreckage over all the 
system, and throuble at headquarthers,’’ commented one 
of the crew. ‘‘Small wonder he houlds his head in his 
1ands, for it will soon be taken off.’ 

‘*We will be fired at daybreak,’’ resumed the Foreman 
wrathfully 

‘‘Be resigned,’’ advised the Old Switchman with 
contempt; ‘‘for resignation is betther than discharge 
Faith, when I see a man sitting that way I am tempted to 
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eack for them any time they would iv the word ind i \\ 

one or two for which higher offers have been refused ‘ 

Such a record is the direct result of the mmunity bre« 

ing movement, started and fostered bv the xter 

service of the College of Agriculture Some twe 
But all this missionary effort hasn't ended with con cult aw the 







verting a few unbelie 
of crop rotation, of silo buildin 
raising, of breeding better dairy animals and "Ses hat 


doing all this instead of 





of soil building, of 


grumbling at the state tax to keep 
















such a “fancy, fool institution as the ¢ ege of Agr ‘ ‘ 
ture”’ g Ing It has done all that Du 1 heap ¢ 
And the big thing which it has accomplished for the farmer it stereopt ns are « 
in middle life, or beyond, is to draw him into the “ T t perate Furthermore ‘ 
Days Farmers’ ( rse’’ at the University its« e ‘ ‘ 

This is another instance of the triump! tine t ippreciate 1! é 
education. The job would not have been so ea it the lecture course 
outset had it not been for the fact that Wisconsin wa iim being to 1 é 
fortunate and far-sighted enough to have ten cour Farmer Course at the i 
agricultural schools, under state aid and well distributed farmers who met 1 
through the commonwealth. These farmers’ trade scl th the 
of course, are for the boys and gir but in them Dear pictur ind remained 
Russell saw excellent centers for field work » the end I iad re the ! r { t t M 
capturing the attention of the farmer who has never held — ten-d ‘ r mie 
in high opinion the bulletins of the State Experimer ld 
Station | I ture ver ! eve 1 " 

“It came to me,” said Russell, ‘ it we ‘ cle gt ‘ 
only reaching one out of two ht eo the farmers ¢ é re, animal | i ( 
state by our work right here at the | t i tha and the ext ‘ ‘ é 
though the missionary work out through the state brought screen held the farm: the dair 
in many students and made friends for the College of more closely than that 
Agriculture out of those who were not friends and m ercul | 1c ‘ 
supporters among the active farmers, still we weren't really growing crops on soil right treated alongside 
getting hold of the men who raised most of the crops and cro} n improperly-handled caug 
made most of the milk in the State of Wisconsir So | Continued on Page 65 
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Have Brought Ye , P 
Pea Thrain and at has & 
ll Use Yez Eng : 
give him a wallop for his own good. Besides, a Gine ( 
Manager like this new wan is nothing to me; if he d ipallr er 
charges us I will tell him so; but he will not f ‘ 
‘“‘Listen, and I will spake av a man who held his head Next 1 
betwane his hands.’ being an or] her mothe 
In the ould days when railroading is gre! na ne n 
cheerful man wud be under suspicion av loot by the Pr ! I 
detectives, there was a lad herding cars on the P. D. Q Yeare too late 
Besides taking their numbers he felt quite an inthere r ild job for a betthe ‘ 
them, and wud follow wan afther another to the repair harp and cheer 
shop when they arrived from the scen¢ rev eP nt | 
attinding a bosom friend to the morgue Now r the ¢ 
When this Jimmy Moore rose to be s! ind « \\ ( { ! 
clerk at the freight office he kept | talent for figure 
and cud always count more packages in the shipment I 


than cud the owner. If he got cornered he wud trace 
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Jimmy sourly. The Prisidint snarled; he was a rough 
man with a big, bald head, and red eyes 

‘“*T will give ye wan minute to consider,” he said; and 
the two with Miss Alice, the daughter, gazed at the watch 
on the table till it ticked fifty-nine seconds 

“He accepts,’ declared the young lady, and Jimmy 
raymarked: ‘‘ During all this minute I have been figuring 
out a plan to secure contracts.” 

Jimmy went to the West Coast and contracted for enough 
freight to tie up the system 

“It will be worse than a strike,’ roared the Prisidint, 
who had called him back. ‘* How did ye get it?”’ 

**T have shaded rates- and promised to beat the other 
lines on time delivery,”’ explained Jimmy. ‘‘ Most av it is 
conditioned on the first big shipment; a tea thrain, in 
about sixty days 

“Then ye can get it through yezself.’’ The Prisidint 
pounded his desk. ‘‘ Ye wanted the transportation day- 
partment; now rayport as Sooperintindint av the Middle 
Division Ye have promised what no man can do; now do 
it, ye numskull! 

Jimmy grew pale, because the job on the Middle Divi- 
ion was nothing but an inquest 

‘That thrain must get through on time, or it is ruin to 
us,"’ he said. ‘‘ Perhaps an experienced man on that 
particular division 

“Ye are a quitter!” snarled the Prisidint. But Jimmy 
luked at the daughter, who had come into the car, and 





sid: ‘‘] accept 
‘‘A curse on me for doing it,”’ he groaned as he went 
out. “It isan Anarchist who shud be Sooperintindint on 


that division 

The headquarthers av the Middle Division, which ran 
three hundred miles through the foothills, was at Barlow 
where I had been sent as yardmasther. And I was glad to 
welcome the lad I'd helped to bring up and teach his duty 
toward the Coompany 

““Ye must help me get the thrains through,’’ whispered 
Jimmy, drawing me aside, for he was already unaisy at the 
crooked track, where the engine overtook the caboose 
‘It is like riding in a dice box,”’ he says. 

‘We will run this division together,”’ I answered, pro- 
moting myself to the grade av Sooperintindint. But when 
we came to divide authority we found little av it on hand. 
Iverybody had authority, for it was cheaper than salaries, 
and we learned that an imployee’s first duty was to teil the 
two Sooperintindints what they shud do, or where they 
shud go. I was born an authoritive man, though divil a 
wan rayspicts it in me to this day, and we kept on issuing 
bulletins in the hope that some wan wud obey them by 
mistake. But the daily curse av many men is not to be 
turned aside by good intentions, so I reeomminded wan last 
order —that the imployees do what they domned please, and 
went back to being yardmasther, so I cud obey it myself 

Ye must know that we had few time-tables in those 
days; the money was spent in printing fancy stock cer- 
These were to float the road, which was light 
enough to float av its own accord, rails and all; I have 
some yet, bad cess to it. Iverybody had it, and we held 
directhors’ meetings in the switch shanty, while the price 
av wan folder was three shares av stock 


tilicates 





He Accepts,”’ Declared the Young 








Now Barlow, the division point and 
headquarthers, was a small town with a 
river to the east av it, which cud only 
run sand like an hourglass nine months 
in the year, and was so high that even 
the ducks cudn’t fly across the rest av 
the time 

This was in the spring, and the time 
av the test shipment, the tea thrain, was 
drawing near; and it was at this time 
that Jimmy began to hould his head 
betwane his hands. Several times the 
Prisidint had stopped there with his 
daughter. He was grim and did not 
stay long or say much, though he must 
have known av the disorder along the 
division. But his hands were too full for 
him to interfere then; he had set Jimmy 
on to the men; and the young man must 
either break through them or against 
them. Miss Alice, who seemed happy 
asa lark when she first saw him in charge, 
began to lose faith and luked at him in 
a worrying, rayproachful way. 

Yardmen nowadays are not what they 
wance were. I had underme four switch- 
gintlemen av the ould school—O’'s 
Rourke, Toole, Shaughnessy, and Din- 
gleheimer who tuk the O’ by way av 
being naturalized. 

We were the committee on sympathy, 
and aich man wud ixtind what he had 
to Jimmy till it was ixhausted; then 
another wud take his place. Jimmy 
niver rayquested sympathy with his 
tongue, but he wud come out av his 
office and, sthrolling around, luk 
at us with beggar’s eyes. The job 
was too big for him. 

Wan day, afther two cases av 
neglected orders, when as many 
thrains lay in the ditch, with the crews sitting on the wreck- 
age playing poker for gilt-edge stock, Jimmy was as mad 
as he iver got. 

*‘T wud fire them all,’’ he swore; ‘‘ but they are good 
b’ys and mean well by me. They don’t stop to think 
what their carelessness costs. And then,” he sighs, ‘‘ the 
have families and I have known most av them since I was 
a lad.”’ 

Right there I lit on to the trouble. To him we were 
“good b'ys” and ‘ould friends’; and he had niver in 
his mind crossed the dividing line av official position. 

Now, the tea thrain was due on the avening av that 
same day, and what with the divil to pay along the line 
and the river rising a fut an hour in the spring freshet, 
Jimmy sat houlding his head with a death grip, when the 
morning passenger pulled in. A private car was dropped 
in front av the station, and Miss Alice, with an ould 
aunt av hers, dayscinded and went into the office. 

‘A fine morning to ye!” she cries; and Jimmy nearly 
wrenches off his head in taking down his hands. ‘‘It is the 
happy day av the test 
shipment,” she goes on, 
houlding back her head 
and luking at him with 
sparkling eyes. 

“It is the happy 
day,’”’ raypates Jimmy, 
glaring around as if 
afraid that happiness 
wud creep up and spring 
on him. 

“Father stopped 
down the line and sent 
me ahead,” she ixplains. 
‘‘He will be here this 
avening when the tea 
thrain is handed over 
to your division.” 

But, insthead av 
bracing him, this threw 
an awful scare into 
Jimmy. He seemed to 
be already standing on 
the carpet with the 
Prisidint’s red eyes 
shooting hot arrows 
through him, and the 
Prisidint’s voice ixplain- 
ing why he was worth 
no man’s confidence or 
rayspict and shud be 
kicked into the gutther 
along av the quitters 

He did not answer, 
but luked at her with 
beggar’s eyes. I hap- 
Lady pened to have followed 
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> her all the way up 
to the door, and 
saw her face 
twitch with the 
pain av such a 
figure. The tears 
sprang into her 
own eyes; she 
held out her hand 
3ut,no! Shewas 
that ould Prisi- 
dint’s daughter; 
and her brows 
came together, 
her eyes shot red, 
her hand clenched 
into a fist 

“Ye will get it 
through on time 

if the bridge 
does not go out,” 
she said quietly. 
: Jimmy’s face lit 

with a wild hope 
that it wud go out 
He followed her outside, and 
from the platfoorm they luked 
at the river. A few hundred 
yards above the railroad bridge 
was the state bridge, high and 
sthrong and built entirely ay 
steel 
“If ours was only like that,”’ 
It Was Catch- she sighed, as she watched the 
ing. There I drift suck under it and lodge 
Stud With My against our own. ‘“‘ My father 
Own Head has fought hard; he has done all 
Down a man may to make this scrap- 
heap a railroad av some use to 
his men and hiscounthry. God 
aid him to win,” she adds, ‘‘for 
he has no man to help him,” and she marched the ould 
aunt back to the car without another wurrud. 

Jimmy’s luk hardened; he tuk a step afther; then, as if 
coming face to face with a mountain av wreckage and 
ruin, fortified by rebellious men, he shtopped dead in hi 
tracks. He cast around the beggar’s eyes for help; he 
limped, broken, mangled, smashed, back to the office and 
sat down with his head betwane his hands. I happened 
to follow and observe him through a windy. And it was 
catching. There, leaning against the wall, I stud with my 
own head down. I seemed to see men the Jength av the 
division, and they all stud or went about the job with 
their heads down. Only the ould Prisidint, rough and 
tumble as a mad bear, with his teeth showing, his red eyes 
on fire, faced us with his head back and the power av a 
man in his fists. 

But he had no wan to help him ixcept the saints, and 
they cud not kape coompany with such a characther 

**Come to the switch shanty, O’Iverybody,” I tould the 
crew; and there I spoke to them. 

“‘Hould up yez heads!” They did so, and I went on: 
‘“‘There are no unions on this road; we will form wan. It 
is formed. 

“The Coompany has robbed us and sthruck us down 
Now we will daymand a hundred per cent raise; they 
rayfuse it, and we sthrike back.” 

‘‘At this time! Sure, Jimmy is in throuble enough,” 
objects O’Shaughnessy. 

‘Ye mean Sooperintindint Moore,’’ I said, luking him 
in the eye, and, afther a minute, he raypates: ‘I do; 
Sooperintindint Moore.’ 

“It is our chance,” I went on. ‘‘ While the Coompany 
is down, let us jump on it.”’ 

‘‘But Jimmy!” objects the other three. 

‘*Luk ye,” I shouted; ‘‘it is not ‘Jimmy’ but Sooper- 
intindint Moore av the P. D. Q. Shall a Sooperintindint 
stand betwane a switchman and his principle? He shall 
not, and if ye object I will send ye man afther man to the 
raypair shop.” 

Oh, for that wan day I was mad as a fox with authority 
We marched in a body to the office 

‘**Sooperintindint Moore,”’ I said rayspectfully, 
have formed a union and daymand a hundred per cent 
raise. Ye do not grant it; then we sthrike!” And, 
without giving him a chance to answer, we went in a body 
to Flaherty’s saloon 

We attemptid to thrade stock for a dhrink, but he wud 
not heed us and we went out the back way. There was 
Jimmy on the platfoorm, and he beckoned us. 

‘“‘B’ys, ye do not mean it; to daysert me at this time?” 
he says. 

‘“*Do ye not represint the Coompany ?”’ I asked. ‘Then 
ye must take raysponsibility. It is principle with us, and 
we can’t let ould friends and good b’ys stand in our way 

He winced at this. ‘‘ The yards will be blocked for the 
tea thrain,’’ he urged in a way that made O’Shaughness\ 
clear his throat. But I gripped it from behint 
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“Sure, ye are right We have been 
Sooperintindint,”’ Ian 
For the first time in his life he frowned at us. ‘‘The 
divil take ye,”’ he said I will do the switching myself.’ 
But we had scared the switch 
do little more clear the line 
the platfoorm and watched 
engine and make couplings at wance 
Afther a time he 
into Flaherty’s saloor. 
‘“‘We have come to argue about that 
him, but he 
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wered, 


away engineer, and he cud 
thar while we sat on the edge 


him trying to run the 
‘ame at us again, but we raytrated 
stock,’ we tould 
the back door 
then raising 


went int 


Was not CIVil, and We went out 


We raypated this siveral times a cheer for 
the switchman’s 


Jimmy had been watching us through the wi 


union we the office where 
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“It is a principle to jump on the Coompany while it is 
down,” I said 
ould friendships 
‘Get out!” he commanded. 
get dhrunk this early in the day.” 
“Ye will not 
officer,’’ I tould 1. ‘*But we are in luck; 
represintative at hand. The 
Prisidint’s daughter will hear 


spokesmat “and we cannot consider 


‘Ye are but thraitors to 


take raysponsibility 


Coompany 
there is wan 


as a 
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Save it 

Now he r esil ve | 

he f ls on the r ove i 
he will invite the raysponsit 
He has been pushed to the wall 
for the Coompany It was 

We went out on the bridge and 
that croak prisintimint av bad luc 
callon us. His coat was off; he 
shoving at drift with a long pole 


lodge 


his 


d against the bridge, | 
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us,’’ and we stamped outside. 

We sthrolled toward the pri- 
vate car, but Jimmy passed us 
with the scowl av a tiger. The 
intention to go over his head 
to the Prisidint’s daugh 
gall and wurmwud to him, and 
he stud gu ird at the 
the car. 

“We want our rights; ye will 
we asked Miss Alice, 


er Was 


door ay 


hear us?” 
when she came out 


*“*] will hear ye, surely,’ she 
smiled 
“But I wud rather ye did 


not,” said Jimmy, withanxiety 
She luked at him hardly 


“Sha’n’t I hear them she 


mutthered, as if inviting ray- 
buke 
I wud rather ye did not 

urged Jimmy rayspectfully. ‘I 
the represintative av the 
Coompany ye and he 
blushed while admitting it 
She 


am 


KNOW, 


seemed half-raysentful 
av his politeness; then witha 
contemptuous nod avy the head, 
> went inside and closed the 
door, 

Sure Jimmy was humbled to 
the ground But, when his eye 





fell on us again, he showed a 
bad disposition to his friend 
who were out tora principle 

“T will with ye,”’ he 
hissed; ‘‘for I do not want this 
throuble known to the Prisi- 
dint today But tomorrow, 
when the tea thrain is past and 
gone, I will run amuck.”’ 

He walked 
and we stud aside to let 
pass. He went to the s 
ind kicked open the door. ** In 
throuble there shud 
not be liquor about! 

‘** There 
Flaherty ° 

‘““And we have 
this station.”’ 


bear 





straight at us 
him 
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100n 


time av 
he say 
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throuble at 








“Tt does not concern me,” 
says the saloon-keeper 
“I will take whisky,’ 
drinking man, he pours out and swallows 
makes Flaherty trimble for his profits 
**Now we will close up,”’ says Jimmy. ‘‘I warned ye 
that whisky shud not be sold in time av throuble.” At 
that he causes a great uproar with Flaherty and sends him 
limping home with two black eyes. Thin h 
side the door jingling the keys in his pocket 
“It was play, ne 
tomorrow 
He stalks away as straight as 
at a disthance. Up the river we can the 
county commissioner with long thrusting drift 
away from the piers av the state bridge. All av it is 
sucked under the arches in the roaring flood, and 
against the railroad bridge 
clutching at the girde rs 
Jimmy stares a moment, darting his head back and 
forth like an eagle. Then he calls to the foreman av a 
gang at wurruk on the thrack, and in a few moments the 
men are on a run for the bridge. Jimmy starts a handear 


though no 
a glass that 


says Jimmy, and 


stands out- 
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THE EASIEST PROFITS 


MORE SALARY AND BIGGER DIVIDENDS IN WASTE 


EVERAL years ago, as Christmas ap- 
proached, two men employed in a large 
J advertising agency were looking forward 
to increases in salary, Joe was a solicitor who 
had been with that agency from the begin- 
ning, and drew about six thousand dollars a year. But he 
figured that he needed a thousand dollars more. George 
vas an inside man who had begun work some time before 
it two thousand. He felt that if this salary were not 
doubled the first of January he might as well look around 
on the outside fora 
better job. 

All through De- 
cember they were 
both busy prepar- 
ing arguments to 
lay before the presi- 
dent of theconcern. 

Joe planned like 
a salesman He 
polished up his 
Tact and laid out 
his approach and 
close with reference 
to the Old Man's 
Vays of think‘ng, 
vetting the story 
haped in his mind 
and strengthening 
the vital points. 

George couldn't 
talk well, being no 
alesman. So he 
looked over the 


office records, 


——— 


‘ple dagoodm ny He Needed Forty Dollars a Week More Salary 


items trom re- 
ceipted bills of the past five years, went around town 
getting prices from certain concerns, and put his story 
ill down on paper, 

JoeJeniered the president’s office first and made his 

le without a hitch. The Old Man listened attentively 
because he regarded Joe as an important producer in the 
DuUSsInNess 

“We'll give you that raise,’’ was his only comment, 
‘if you earn it. One thousand dollars in salary is about 
what we can afford to pay you for a hundred thousand 
doilars more business; so we'll expect that much more 
from you next year, Joe.” 


How George Got His Raise 


\ THEN George went in he opened up unskillfully, with 

the baid statement that he needed forty dollars a 
week more salary. The Old Man laughed. He had never 
regarded an office man like George as a producer, and the 
demand seemed preposterous. 

‘I'm not asking you to make me a present,” said George, 

ut I am going to show you how to save six thousand 
dollars a year in expenses, and I want a third of it.’ 

He spread out his written arguments, which were 
imply figures showing what this agency had paid for 
engraving the past five years, and how much more cheaply 
it might get its cuts by better purchasing methods. 
lhere had been no method at all so far. A dozen different 
engraving houses were patronized. Little attention was 
given to prices so long as they seemed reasonable. The 
work, split up in this way, was not particularly tempting 
to any engraver, and there were costly delays. By 
massing the work it was possible to get better service and 
lower prices from one house that handled it all. George 
had these lower prices in the form of bids. 

He got his increase in salary. 

Joe's increase came out of profits on future business. 
For each dollar additional paid him the house had to get a 
hundred dollars more <ross income, fighting for it with 

mpetitors, and enlarging plant and staff to handle it 

But George’s forty-dollar raise came out of profits 
already earned—business right there in the office, for 
vhich it was not necessary to put forth any more selling 
effort, meet competition or enlarge facilities. 

George’s kind of profit is the cleanest and easiest that 
be earned in any business, and during the next ten 
or twenty years some of the best profits in American 
industry and trade will be George’s kind—profits saved 
out of the present turnover rather than earned by increas- 
ing the volume of business done 

Our industrial methods are widely denounced as extrava- 
gant, and with considerable justice. Asan eminent chemist 
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By JAMES H. COLLINS 


ILLUSTRATED BY GAYLE P. 


puts it, we compete successfully with other countries 
because we scrape iron ore from the surface of the earth 
with steam shovels, pump sulphur from the ground, run 
factories with natural gas which costs nothing to generate, 
and develop power because our rivers hurry so fast down- 
hill. Abundant natural resources have led us to 
be neglectful of industrial economies. 

That is all true; yet there is another side to our 
extravagance. 

Abundant resources make us rich, and we lead 
the world as consumers. Nearly all we can raise 
and make is used up at home, and on top of that 
we consume millions of dollars’ worth of other 
nations’ finest products. As soon as an American 
manufacturer develops something that meets 
wide demand the pressure put upon him by the 
consuming public is so heavy that most of his 
attention must be given to providing facilities 
for turning out the product as fast as possible. 
The great American consumer is like Oliver Twist 
in his demand for more and more, and growth 
is the first essential. Economies may be perfectly 
apparent, yet there is no time to work them out. 

Take as an example a large corporation in the 
Middle West, making a certain type of electrical 
apparatus. Until within a few years this com- 
pany employed no salesmen for its chief product, 
for goods were shipped to allied companies as fast 
as made. Yet demand grew so relentlessly that 
the history of the company the past ten years has 
been a record of moving and merging and hunting 
forroom. Rent space and erect buildings as fast 
as it could, yet the business seemed to be always two sizes 
larger than its clothes. Today it has an enormous plant, 
covering acres of prairie, and employs thousandsof persons. 
Its chief product is put together by many separate assem- 
bling operations, involving both hand and machine work. 

The processes have been arranged so that work starts at 
one end of a given building and proceeds in a direct line, 
from floor to floor, until it is ready for shipment at the 
other end. To the layman’s eye everything is a marvel 
of organization. But the department of engineering 
methods in that plant knows it could reduce cost ten to 
twenty-five per cent on many operations tomorrow if 
given time to study and work out economies. Here is a 
series of operations, automatic except for one boy who 
feeds blanks into a machine. With proper study they 
could eliminate the boy, giving him more interesting 
work, saving his wages and, what is usually more profitable 
in such cases, doing away with his errors. The department 
of engineering methods is supposed to be giving its time 
to just such economies, but really it has time to study 
nothing beyond new processes, so incessant is the demand 
for apparatus. 

In a few American industries, such as meat-packing, 
the utilization of waste products has been carried to 
impressive lengths. 
But our manufactur- 
ing and trade machin- 
ery, as a whole, has 
been built up under 
great pressure of de- 
mand; it is capital- 
ized more liberally 
than industry in other 
countries; we are 
more willing to throw 
out serviceable equip- 
ment for something of 
later design; we make 
our army as we march 
by working out proc- 
esses in the factories 
instead of through 
leisurely experiment 
on a small scale in 
some corner, as is 
morecommon abroad 
Asaresult, theforeign 
engineer who visits 
our plants, though 
finding many things 
to admire, goes home 
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protest ing that we are * Sure —Take 'Em Along” 


extravagant. And weare. But lately we have 
begun to realize it ourselves, with the result 
that from now on fine profits are going to be 
saved out of our industries everywhere, not 
merely for stockholders alone, but for many 
an investigator like George, who will increase his own 
salary by simplifying something wherever he happens to 
be employed. 

The chief industry in a certain prairie town is its har- 
vesting machinery factory. Some years ago that town 
had a character known as “*Spot” Chamberlain, so called 
because he had an eye for points that escaped everybody 
else. “Spot’’ would buy a run-down horse or cow fora 
song, work the animal into shapeand sell it at a fat profit. 
Among other property he owned several houses, built 
by himself from waste materials, and all rented. 

One day as “Spot” was driving past the harvester 
works he saw dozens of paint cans being thrown out, each 
containing a residue of paint. When asked if he might 
have them the yard foreman said, ‘‘Sure—take ’em 
along.’’ So“ Spot" loaded them into his wagon, took them 
home, bought some turpentine and oil, and got enough 
good paint to cover two of his houses. The colors were 
rather bright, and those houses looked like brand-new 
reapers, but they were protected from weather 

‘*Where'd you get the paint, ‘Spot’?” asked somebody 

“Why, up at the harvester works,” was the reply. 


The Sensational Trial of ‘‘Spot”’ 


ORD went through town until eventually the super- 

intendent at the harvester works was told that 
“Spot”? Chamberlain had painted all his houses with 
company paint. Jumping at a conclusion, the superin- 
tendent swore outa warrant and had “Spot” arrested for 
larceny, assuming that the paint had been stolen 

“‘Spot’s”’ trial was qui-e sensational. His attorney 
qu ckly overthrew the charge by putting the yard foreman 
on the stand, showing that the paint had been a present 
off thecompany’sdump. This established, the lawyer cut 
loose in another direction. 

“Why, gentlemen of the jury,” he exclaimed, indig- 
nantly, ‘‘instead of bringing this honest, industrious, far- 
sighted man into court on so preposterous a charge, this 
corporation might well pay him ten thousand dollars for 
showing it how to conduct its own business skillfully and 
economically. My client, taking as a gift material that 
this concern had thrown away, has converted it into at 
least fifty dollars of value. This represents the waste of, 
perhaps, a week or two. Figure that for the past twenty- 
five years, and it amounts to the stupendous total of 
thirty thousand dollars. Think of it!” 

When the attorney finished the judge had to remind the 
jury that it could not bring in civil damages for the 
defendant in a criminal action. 

Our industrial world is full of wastes, great and small. 
Some of these are being studied and stopped by engi- 
neers because they fall in an engineer’s peculiar province, 
or are so vast as to be given him for solution. The 
smoke problem is one of these big wastes, representing 
loss in unburned fuel at one end, and loss in damaged 
goods and buildings, 
diminished sunlight 
and fresh air at the 
other. Some day our 
cities will be abso- 
lutely smokeless, and 
so will the factory 
towns, through better 
combustion, the use of 
electricity for power, 
and the use of gasand 
coke for domestic fuel. 
Another waste less 
conspicuous is that 
caused by the concus- 
sion of rail joints on 
every railroad in the 
world. This little gap 
may not be noticed by 
a passenger on a lim- 
ited train, because its 
incessant shock is 
taken up by car- 
springs. But it is 
hammering engines, 
cars, track and road- 
bed to pieces, never- 
theless, shaking loose 
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important than the main product messenger service for persons wl vished to em] lependence Was potat gar fr hurope But the tide 
Thirty years ago if the average American farmer wanted boy for a few hours. Messenger service comes to a r r ed the other wa ind now we sell large 
power he found it in horses, oxen or his own muscles. peak between eleven and three each day, and as the iantities of n sug 1 
Some farms had steam engines for the heaviest work, but are on duty ten hours, that left quite a surp! f ed In manufactur his pr ict, field eeped until 
these were few. Putting a team of horses into a tread boy energy) In fa here were e é hen I hir 1ided | 
mill was about the only way of getting power to turt veekday when the company had an army of ht h separate ern par rhe 
small tools like the wood-saw o! hand but profit f these t ‘ 1 ‘ te Ihe 
About this very time the American farmer regarded A few vear ome inve rin th ‘ . nd he 
his kerosene lamp as highly dangerous. A frightful pro pat dav to put the | he ‘ h and ‘ 
portion of fires and burning accidents were due then to hour nd eventu Concluded on Page ¢ 
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Phil er Chase’s Promotion 


THE SQUARE PEG LEARNS SOMETHING FROM A MISFIT 





T WAS nearly one o'clock in the morning { > 


before Edwardy, traveling auditor for the »Yy Elmore Elliott Peake _ ivsiion cic: arta, only five miles 


C. & P completed his checking I the : ' ent } hy heat twent 
Sparta agency by counting the small change ILLUSTRATED BY ( D WILLIAMS ed h then seer 





in the ticket-window tills. Then, lighting hi ! Afte e ( h slippe 

pipe he drew a chair up te the rusty cannon-stove, and Long after the la ound he recedit had } ¢ 

motioned Philander (¢ hase, the agent, into another chat i iv In the t ne ( the nigt ! te mp? ‘ ! } 
‘*Now, Phil, comes the most important part of all run dry and finally purred itse 

and I've only reserved it until this moment because | into the stove He isa ta i! | t 

had instructions from the powers-that-be to do so Old of the half-cer rv marl H . 

McManus at Milledgeville, who cele} ed |} eventietl ed about the templk H 

birthday last week, has resigned ! i ed ntenance | I et t ‘ I | 

offer you his place ist. now its lines were accentuated 
Chase was not an easily-startled man, but his eyes ns fire hat he looked some it 1 | I} 

opened saucer-wide Asa matter of fact he ‘ ! kid | eul ‘ ner ‘ 
**It'sa big jump, Phil,”’ continued the T. A Milledge new naccoul lepr ‘ \ 

ville pays one hundred and ten a month, and you are — increase respor ‘ 

getting sixty-five -aren't you But they've let you stick promotior If so. time had ver | ‘ } The } 

here a good while, and it's only fair, now that they have powder hi na ince tha ri ( ‘ ! 

decided to shove you up to shove you hig! vouth of twenty. he rode t t ‘ ene } ¢ ‘ 
The two men talked until the blast of a locomotive with his little round-t« pped 

caused Chase to rise hastily and release his signal-rope He was then on his way to a sch 1 & | 

At the red light thus displayed No. 12, which usually believed, as his father and the rs be 

thundered through Sparta like a hurricane emitted a learning telegrapnhy was the first ep t i e re ( ‘ ere nee ‘ 

second and longer blast something between a snarl and _ president hair. He Irageou I py ert ! I 

a shriek, it seemed; then, with fire flying from her locked buoyantly he had taken that ste; S 

brakeshoes, she shudderingly and reluctantly slowed — so inevitable. It was an inalienal 

down to a stop A vestibuled door flew smartly open, a battle necessary to win it was onl larger ‘ I 

brakéman hopped down Edwardy with practiced Cast play than that in which he had hither er ( é 

hopped up; and the locomotive, with hoarse, impatient After finishing at the *‘ college ere he | 


snorts, again set her long heavy burden in motion exorbitant price t he 
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olicitude. He asked it again tonight. He was 
forced to admit that as time passed his ambition 
had languished. He had no particular spur. He 
was happily married. His wife and five daughters 
were a source of pride as well as comfort. He 
had made a place for himself in the village life 
He had been Master of the local Masonic lodge, 
a patron of the Eastern Star, superintendent of 
the Methodist Sunday-school. He had twice 
served Sparta as mayor, and half a dozen times 
asa member of the Common Council. Moreover 
in spite of his small salary, he had managed to 





accumulate some property. In addition to the 
house he lived in he owned two cottages. He 
kept a horse and carriage, two cows, hogs, and a 


flock of Barred Rock chickens which had carried 
off many blue ribbons.’ Asa result, he was begin- 
ning to be regarded by many people as a substan- 
tial citizen, practically independent of his salary 

Such a reputation was naturally gratifying to 
Philander Yet its hollowness often pricked his 
conscience. Only he and his wife knew by what 
personal sacrifices, by what mean and grinding 
economies, by what pinchings and scrapings, his 
little property had been got together. He would 
have been ashamed to confess how far he had 
learned to make a dime go, how many darns 
Lucy could put on a pair ol stockings, how many 
times she could clean, turn, alter or dye a girl's 

uit or cloak before it got absolutely shabby or 
hopelessly out of fashion. He would not will- 
ingly have acknowledged that his fads in the 
vay of livestock were really veiled sources of 
income; even his horse paid its way by spring- 
plowings of gardens and odds and ends of hauling 
[t would have pained him to admit how little he had done 
for his girls compared with what he had once dreamed of 
doing for them 

Yet, confronted by these thoughts, he could sit by the 
stove without a thrill over the prospect of almost doubling 
his salary! Had he plodded in a rut so long that his feet 
dared not press unfamiliar ground? Was he a chipmunk, 
which, after its long hibernation, shivers at the door of its 

nuggery under the chill spring blast and imagines a 
hawk’s wing in every rustling leaf? 

Though Lucy awoke at his entrance he withheld his 
news until morning—for just what reason he could hardly 
have said. The sight of her sparkling eyes, her eagerly- 
parted lips, a certain tenseness of her whole physical being 

she listened to his brief recital, suggested to him for the 
first time in his life that the years had dealt more gently 
vith her than with himeelf. In spite of the five children 
he had borne, in spite of the maternal and domestic 
ares which had crowded her days and often her nights, in 
spite of the regrets which she must have occasionally felt 
over the thwarted dreams of her ambitious girlhood, there 
was still a suggestion about her of the plump, rosy-cheeked, 
demure maiden whom he had led to the altar. And when 
he had finished she sprang forward, clasped her arms 
ibout his neck, kissed him, and smiled through a mist of 
happy tears 

‘Dear boy, I knew that it must come—some day!” she 
murmured tenderly, Then, it being already late, she 
hastened away to start the kitchen fire. 

As he stood before the glass and tied the narrow black 
cravat which he habitually wore—it was both cheap and 
durable—something in Philander's breast responded to 
his wife’s happiness and confidence; the somber reflections 
of the night before vanished like a bad dream, and he 
went downstairs actually whistling 
At the breakfast table the girls received the momentous 
formation with dumb incredulity, followed by a chorus 





of shouts and a wiid clapping of hands 
** Milledgeville, papa! Oh, papa, not Milledgeville?” 
‘**Oh, mamma, honestly and truly ?” 
**Out of this old hole at last—hooray!’ 
‘Say, won't people open their eyes!” 
Won't Fay Britton open hers—the little snip! We'll 
oon know now just how swell those Milledgeville friends 





of hers really : 





“* Papa, be sure to get >on Princeton Boule- 
vard exclaimed Helen, ‘It the swellest 
street there.” 

‘And can I take lessons at Ames Seminary?” asked 
Bessie, whose voice was a matter of village as well as of 


family pride 

“We'll have to have a rubber-tired surrey for certain 
now. Won't it go fine on those lovely asphalt streets' 

‘ Yes, and a horse to match it!” 


“What do you want, Milly ” asked the father play- 
fully, of his eldest and, perhaps, best loved 

Her face was flushed with excitement but she answered 
vith her custemary calm: ‘I was thinking of the sewing 
to be done before we can move 


**We are not going today, dear,’’ observed Mrs. Chase, 
in the quiet, assured tone with which she. always checked 
her daughters’ tendencies to fly off at a tangent, either 
toward gravity or frivolity. “And when we do move I 





“ The Farm is the Place for Me! I Should Never Have Left It!” 


don’t imag’ne that we shall need any more clothes there 
than here. We are not going to Milledgeville to storm it 
socially.” 

Nevertheless, her own secret thoughts differed only 
quantitatively, not qualitatively, from her girls’. She 
felt as if the hour for which she had waited so many years 
had struck. What as a young wife she had craved for 
herself, in the way of position, ease and luxury —for these 
things are only comparative—she now craved for her 
children. Therefore, when Philander, a week later, 
unexpectedly entered the sitting-room in the middle of the 
afternoon, and with perceptibly tremulous fingers drew the 
familiar yellow railroad envelope from his breast pocket, 
she not only knew that the transfer had been made, but 
also she was ready to act at once on the information. 

“I think we had better sell out everything here—lock, 
stock and barrel, as father used to say,” she observed. 
‘There is no money in renting small places like ours when 
you can't supervise them in person. As for our home, 
I'd sooner see it sold than occupied by any one but our- 
selves.”’ 

Her eyes filled momentarily. She and Philander had 
planned this house—with what loving care only those who 
have done likewise may know. It had been finished just 
in time for the reception of little Helen, their second child. 
The young couple had snuggled into it as a bird into its 
nest, yet holding themselves ready to relinquish it when 
the summons into a larger and wider life should be served. 
Time, however, had slipped swiftly by. The other three 
girls had come, one by one. The golden dreams of the 
future had begun to fade. But now — 

‘Of course, all the livestock will have to go, too,’’ she 

continued. ‘‘There’s no room for anything like that in a 
city.’’— Milledgeville’s population was fifteen thousand. 
‘** And if we keep a horse there, as I presume we may with 
your increased salary, I fancy, like Kate, that we shall 
want one with a little more style than old Floss has. But 
we sha’n’t sell her. I couldn't stand that. We'll send 
her out to Father Chase's, where she'll be treated hu- 
manely 

She paused reflectively. Philander had not opened his 
mouth. He had had a superstitious feeling all along that 
the promotion would not materialize, and its actual arrival 
had knocked him into a cocked hat. He now gazed 
solemnly out of the window, looking little like a man upon 
whose brow the crown of success had just been placed 
Lucy glanced furtively at him, as if not just relishing his 
mien. Possibly, with that divination which wives so 
often possess, she perceived his reluctance to face nev 
and heavier responsibilities. However, she went on, 
with nothing in her voice to betray these unwelcome sus- 
picions: 

“The first thing to do is to secure a suitable house in 
Milledgeville. Princeton Boulevard is out of the question, 
| suppose—though Helen has set her heart on it. Yet I do 
want a home which we shall not be ashamed of. It must 
have a furnace, water and electric lights. And I want it 
large enough, for no doubt our friends here will frequently 
drop in. And the neighborhood is just as important as the 
house. I could live anywhere and be happy, but for the 
sake of the girls, Phil, we must make the best showing 
consistent with our resources. Blink our eyes to the fact 
as we may, they are growing up to a marriageable age 
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Milly has already reached it. I feel, 
somehow, as if this were a crucial 
moment in our lives. I feel almost as 
if there were something providential 
in this transfer. In fact, I may say 
it has come just in time to save our 
dear children.” 

‘From what?” asked Philander 
blankly. 

‘*From a living interment in a dead 
little place like Sparta,’’ she answered 
dramatically. ‘‘ From marriage with 
young men who, while good enough 
in other respects, willin all probability 
be only clerks or small shopkeepers 
all their lives,”’ 

Philander blinked vacantly. This 
was new doctrine to him. That 
Sparta had her commercial short- 
comings he well knew, but till this moment it had never 
occurred to him that any one could desire an improve- 
ment on her socially. 


Philander, who had not had a vacation in ten years, had 
no thought of asking for any time off now, but departed 
at once for his new post, leaving the family to pack the 
household goods and wind up affairs in general. He 
promised, however, to return for the farewell reception 
which was already being planned for them 

With the girls, during the next five or six weeks, 
Milledgeville was a name to conjure with. Upon the 
canvas of their imaginations it flashed, again and again, 
with unfailing power, the most splendid pictures. It 
displayed beautiful, far-reaching vistas into the vague, 
golden future of youth, where nothing is impossible, where 
the crowns of kings and queens may be had for the asking, 
and where power, riches, adulation and happiness are 
denied to none. And into the envious ears of their young 
friends full accounts of these visions were poured. Nor 
was Mrs. Chase far behind her daughters in this respect 
After all, she was only an older girl, almost as enthusiastic 
as her children; and as she sewed or made little prelimi- 
nary ventures in packing she imparted to her visitors, 
who now came in unusual numbers, ber hopes and expec- 
tations of the future. 

Yet on that day when No. 16 pulled away from the 
little station with the Chase family aboard, mother and 
daughters wept freely. The farewell reception, given 
jointly by the Masons, the Methodist church and the 
Women’s Club of Sparta, had not moved the recipients 
to sadness. Neither had the little parties given for the 
girls, nor the half-column of eulogy which appeared in 
both the Sparta Star and the Union County Banner, nor 
the expressions of individual regret which had poured in 
from every quarter. On the contrary, these tokens of the 
high place the family held in Sparta were accepted as 
omens of what they might aspire to in their new home 

But all this was now of the past. Farewell kisses had 
been exchanged on the platform. The last tie had been 
broken. The new and untried was ahead. Yet the 
heavens had not fallen. Darkness had not curtained the 
earth. Everything moved on as before. Ted Andrews, 
the operator, had cut his good-bys short to answer the 
clicking call of his instrument. Catherine, glancing out 
of the window for a last look, had seen her dearest friend, 
Emily Stinson, playfully tip Charlie Bowers’ cap over his 
eyes. The Lincoln House's ramshackle old bus rattled off 
as cheerfully as if only a drummer, instead of one of the 
first families, had shaken the dust of Sparta from off his 
feet. 

Philander did not weep, but there was a lump in his 
throat which would not down. As he stared steadfastly 
out of the window to hide his face, the last familiar 
object to slip from his field of view was a huge elm which 
stood about an eighth of a mile south of the track, direetly 
opposite the station. For more than a quarter of a century 
this tree had been a daily factor in his life. Especially 
had he loved to caress it with his eyes as he sat with his 
finger upon the telegraph key. He had come to know 
and love its every phase —its cloud of green mist in April 
its full and splendid plumage of summer, its great, golden 
globe of autumn, and finally winter’s gray trunk and 
delicate tracery of twigs. Hence it was that the disappear- 
ance of the tip of its farthest-reaching bough gave him 
a keener realization of the change taking place in his life 
than all which had gone before. 

The Chases had another and more specific reason for 
their heaviness of heart. Philander had found that the 
one ‘‘desirable” house to be had on Princeton Boulevard 
commanded the incredible rent of fifty dollars a month! 
Therefore, the best he had been able to do, bearing in 
mind Lucy’s specifications, was to get a house six blocks 
from the Boulevard and in a confessedly commonplace 
neighborhood. The price of even this compromise was 
twenty-seven and a half dollars a month, payable in 
advance 

Considering that this sum was just three and one-half 
dollars more than the combined rent of the Chases’ three 
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houses —they had not been able to effect an immediate Their interrogator nodded politely, but from |} i Take é 
f sale of them— it was little wonder that Lucy had gasped. face it was plain that Sparta and Timbuctoo were one and make 
Yet Philander firmly maintained, under the severest the same to him here. D 
cross-examination, that he had made the very best **IT am the agent here,”’ volunteered 1 pir ‘ 
possible arrangement. This was the truth, too. But it yet to save the day ‘The railroad agent he ‘ \ 
was not until after the train had passed Purdy and Shakers- recalling that in a city like Milledge e there 
{ town that Chase mustered sufficient courage to tell his naturally a good many kinds of agent Chase made 
wife the whole truth ‘“Wot road 
i “Lucy,” he began, deprecatingly, and with a quickened “The C. & P.,”’ answered Chase, blushing to tl 
7 pulse, ‘‘I ought to have told you before, perhaps, but it had forgotten the other two railroad 
- | sort of slipped my mind, that our house is a—is a double “‘We folks here call that the Cornstalkk & Pur nygerit ‘ 
one,” Line commented the boy without a trace l ‘ 
She turned upon him speechlessly, as if doubting his ‘It don’t run through no towns to speak of, and peopl As matte é 
sanity. In Sparta, with its cheap land and spacious when they want to git anywhere, mostly take one th I and he 
yards, ‘‘double house”’ was almost as odious a term as_ other lines. Lots of farm iff comes in on the nd é I 
**tenement.”’ tell me. Some 1 \ ( 
‘A double one!” she burst out Lit \ 
“Yes. And it abuts on the sidewalk. There isn’t a f stuff, farm and othe ‘ é ( é 
| foot of lawn No place for flower-beds It also needs the new t had ere e « 
} paint badly. You might as well know the worst now. fact, the amount of business whi } } } ‘ 
So had the girls. Tell ’em.’’ His voice was ominously _ stuffy office at the west end of the freight house almost He 
calm, for he had been bullyragged to the limit on this appalled him. As he wrestled like an Ajax with | again Chere 
subject new and somewhat unfamiliar duties, he recalled more 1 | ‘ endit ‘ HH 
' But the girls had already caught his words, and five th’ a once Edwardy’s parting words: “Of course, Phil, a 
} blank, dismayed, woebegone faces—two from in front, hundred-and-ten-dollar job means a hundred and ten being tutored for the He 
two from behind, and one from across the aisle—were dollars’ worth of work Indeed, it seemed to Phil, using leal for ne 
focused on their father. Then Milly burst into tears his former position as a gauge, that he was doing ever lo meet these expe ires he } ‘ ! n 
+ **Not one word!” commanded Philander, in one of his more than that amount of work e on his Spart He 
; extremely rare but thoroughly respected moods of author- The multiplicity of details confused him and dissipated 1 he Vv no prosp is | 
i ity. ‘‘I tramped that town for two weeks, every spare histimeandenergy. AtSpartaeverythinghadcomeunder and nev | expe 
minute I had. I done without meals. I called on every his personal supervision; he could answer offhand a1 Never before had he re i} f ler 
real-estate agent that had a shingle out. I looked up inquiry by telephone. In grasping at the same perfect two, pigsand chick« ipp 
/ every house advertised in the papers. We'll say no more control of the present business he fell into the snare whic} From the be 
ia about it.” has entangled many another man suddenly raised to a { ring himself in the 
; His sketch of the house was dismal enough; yet the greater responsibility —-he tried to do all the work hims« ear at the office Sul 
} house itself, when finally reached, after an expenditure of a He concerned himself with processes rather than resu i ittended d e service é re 
\ i dollar and a half for cab fare, proved even more dismal. In his anxiety to make a good showing he exercised a family 
\ & Moreover, it was quite as bad inside as out. It had been — surveillance over his men to which they were not accu The beautif green-sam hurch on Princeton 
c # ‘“*modernized”’ in a shamelessly open manner, hot-air tomed and which they resented. He enforced rules which Boulevard had turned ou t be Meth Helet 
L flues, water pipes and electric wires flaunting themselves the easy-going but shrewd and efficient McManus had had fondly hoped, but Congr tiot Ar posin 
a. © along walls, floors and ceilings. The wall-paper dated found it expedient to overlook. Short cuts which } Gothie edifice wit! ne ‘ in elaborate 
back at least a decade. The back yard proved to be _ been in use for years were prohibited tablet, the word ‘* Presbyteriar he rd of the trio of 
} ‘ exactly thirty by fifty-two feet in size—a pitiful plot as But the new agent was harder on himself than an) e ecclesia buildis ‘ d i 
' compared with the Chases’ acre at home. The ground, else. For twenty-five years he had handled every piece creed through the massive gold cr tipped its spire 
| for some inscrutable reason, had been overlaid with of freight received at Sparta. The consignee The Methodist church w x block m this ar 
cinders. At the farther end was a nondescript struc- were friends, neighbors, brother Masons and ratic center, as the Chase 
ture composed of dismembered packing-cases and Methodists, and he regarded their good dismal S ‘ | rove " 
wire netting -mute and pathetic evidence of some light of a personal charge. Upon the ill, n r ‘ 





former misguided ten- 
ant’s efforts to raise 
chickens. Near this relic 
was an ancient barrel for 
the reception of garbage 
Philander explained, 
with anattempt at cheer- 
fulness, that it would be 
emptied every day, free 
of charge. 

It was a glum group 
which, after the tour of 
inspection, finally hud- 
dled together in the 
dimly-lighted, grimy 
front hall 

“If we could have got 
along with a five or six 
room house,” began 
Chase, conciliatorily, ‘I 
might have : 

A sharp rap on the door—the front bell, it seemed, was _ to Milledgeville, therefore, it wa 

| not in order--put an unexpected period to his remark. impossible for him to assume an 
**You people want milk ?”’ briskly inquired a youth ina impersonal attitude toward the 

yellow corduroy suit, jerking his thumb toward a covered piles of merchandise which lit 

wagon which stood at the curb and was labeled ‘‘ Meadow _ tered the floor of the freight house 











\} Brook Dairy = A broken case caught his eye at 
\ “‘How do you sell it?"’ asked Mrs. Chase, suspiciously once and demanded an immedi- . 
‘ eying the cigarette between the vender’s forefinger and ate investigation. If a claim for Out of This Old Hok I 
thumb damages was filed with him—and it Last Hooray! 
‘Four cents a pint, seven a quart. Cream, eight a scores of them were filed every 
half-pint, fifteen a whole. Cows tuberculin tested.’ month—its proper adjustment wa 
\ Lucy Chase shivered. For years she had supplied her on his conscience though the rail p behir “sy 
neighbors with the richest milk from their two sweet- road maintaineda special department to takecare of clair h Philander wher 
t breathed Jerseys at four cents a quart Again, the thousand and one inquiries from the gene hat he insinu the 
i ‘‘After we are settled you may bring us a--a quart offices, though frequently trivial and originated } ere sufficient to turn I é 
|! a day,’’ she answered, calculating that a quart a day, irresponsible clerks, were accorded the same respect as a h 
t about one-fourth the amount her family wasinthehabitof letter from the general manager. Instead of referrir me 
; consuming, would cost two dollars and ten cents a month. them to the proper person for attention, Philander i | n't thir ‘ 
{ ‘“‘How about ice? My brother drives an ice-wagon and patiently stand by while a bookkeeper or a file I I 
he'll give you honest weight—which is more’n you can _ delved for the desired information. In short, throug! Edwardy kindly Bu to tl tf / 
‘ say of some.”’ inexperience in handling men, he soon threw out of immediat lint 
Accustomed for years to her cool, fragrant cellar Lucey adjustment a machine which it had required years to QO ! 
{ had never given ice a thought. So, mentally adding a_ perfect; a machine which enabled one man t tl to | rdy's} é He 


refrigerator to the already long list of articles which their work of two or three, although 


+ 


move was necessitating, she answered wearily: ‘‘We'll and smooth its product with the nicety which Phil 


decide about the ice later.”’ had been accustomed to in a little station where ¢ he table } 
‘*Folks from the country ?" asked the youth with friendly thing, to continue the metaphor, was done by hand he found himse 
interest, emitting a cloud of smoke through his nose. Edwardy, dropping in between trains one da ized ft 


‘We are from Sparta,” spoke up Helen frigidly up the situation at a glance 
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ENDERFOOT TOURISTS 


W hat the Traveler Gets From Europe,and What Europe Gets Back 


HERE lived in our town, just as there did in 

yours, two ladies who dwelt above the social 

salt, each of whom reckoned family events by 
a system of chronology of her own. One of them 
dated all things from the time when baby came 
The other opined that the universe first began its 
revolutions in the year when she was abroad. It 
was wonderful, it was magnificent, to note how either 
of these social leaders would, in any possible situa- 
tion of daily life, lead the conversation around to 
that great event which in her belief far outweighed 
in historic interest the date of the building of the city. 

As to the chronvlogy of the latter of these two 
social nuisances, we who dwelt below the salt had in 
those days no hope of being called to the elect, 
although we entertained that vague aspiration 
regarding the future which allowed us, in the silent 
watches of the night when privacy was assured, to 
hope, to dream, perhaps even to pray, that one day 
we might somehow go abroad. 

Ah, well, times have changed since then. Both of 
these ladies are, let us hope, gathered to their mothers 
The cherished event which never happened but once 
for either one of them has happened to many of us 
others since that time. We school-teachers, stenog- 
raphers, real-estate dealers, politicians, butchers, 
bakers, candlestick-makers, lawyers, doctors, mer- 
‘hants, thieves, have in one way or another ofttimes 
collected money enough to attain our most cherished 
ambition, and we have goneabroad. At first in thousands, 
then in tens of thousands and scores of thousands; in 
late years, in many hundreds of thousands, we have gone 
abroad 

On one day last summer eleven great liners left New 
York Bay, each packed to the guards with fool Americans, 
each of whom in blushing ecstasy was bending over that 
roll of fame comprised in the ship's list of passengers. On 
another day six liners sailed, on another three. Scarce a 
day of the year passes in which the Atlantic is not dotted 
with great ships carrying Americans abroad. Each year, 
perhaps, a dozen to twenty great liners are added to the 
list which even now is utterly inadequate to carry the 
hundreds of thousands of Americans who want to go 
abroad. No one can tell how many Americans annually 
make this holy pilgrimage, and come back to jar the loved 
ones at home with that air of quiet superiority which can 
in no other Way be obtained No one knows how much 
money these hundreds of thousands take with them. 


The Ebb-Tide of Gold 


T IS said that one European dressmaker does a business 

of fifteen million dollars a year, largely with Americans. 
It is stated that Italy alone counts on an annual American 
harvest of over seventy miilion dollars. These figures 
ound grotesque, and it is difficult either to clear them of 
that charge or to make them grotesque enough. Let us 
essay a little rude figuring. Suppose that half a million 
1 each year, and that they spend ten 
dollars daily for each person, which is a low estimate, as 
any modest man will find who has tried to travel for less. 
That is five million dollars a day. The average stay is 
about ninety days. The sum of four hundred and fifty 
million dollars annually | 








Americans go abroa 


taken from us and left in Europe 
sounds rather startling. It may very well be too large or 
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very well be too small—no one knows. In any case, it is 
certain that enough North American money goes over 
each year to fill many an American dinner pail that is 
empty, and to spread many an American table that is bare. 

Now, what do these Americans get for it? With what 
purpose do they go abroad? Perhaps one-tenth have 
some honest ambition of education, and of these, perhaps, 
one-tenth—made up of artists and literary men—can 
figure some sort of a commercial basis in their ambitions. 
What the art of America owes to Europe is very much, 
that is true. The Statue of Liberty is only the pagan 
statue of Ceres revamped. The famous quadriga of the 
World’s Fair you may see in Vienna or elsewhere, if you 
like. The MacMonnies Fountain of the old Court of 
Honor at Chicago you may see any day well foreshadowed 
in the Fountain of the Three Roads at Rome. All our 
Dianas exist in European museums. There does not come 
to mind one ideal group of American public statuary that 
one cannot spot out in Rome or Paris. 

In literature, also, we have gone abroad, but what 
American writer in fifty years has gained by that? That 
slavish pilgrimage to Europe has usually resulted in the 
loss of the writer's native art and the failure to get 
the other fellow’s. Europe is a sponge, not a fountain. 
America is where things grow. More shame to us that we 
have not insisted that our art should grow here. These 
may be called vaporings, but, even so, they come closer to 
the truth each day in this age of close intereommunication, 
and of the swift growth of America as a great nation own- 
ing a great and distinct environment of its own. 

Fifty years ago it may have been a distinction to go 
abroad; today it is almost the other way about. You 
travel today not as one of a select party of cultured per- 
sons desiring to extend their personal horizons, but as 
one of a mob, of a stampede; and you do this, perforce, 
whether you go as a real traveler or as a tourist. Does 
this army of crusaders bring back the true cross? What 
does it bring back? Also, and again, what does it leave? 
That Europe welcomes this annual crusade goes without 
saying. There are parts of Europe that would go with- 
out even a bare existence were it not for the American 
traveler. There are in Europe many branches of busi- 
ness, many thousands of persons, many a highly differenti- 
ated industry that would collapse tomorrow were the 
American travel to fail. 

By the time you are around Sandy Hook you will have 
observed that curious phenomenon of nature possibly 
to be seen in certain New York hotels, and which one 

may designate as the soufllé butterpat. Nes- 

tling on the plate, not hid in a pennyweight of 

real ice, you discern not a fair round ball or 
seemly slab of consistent butter, but a shell-like 
spiral which is mostly air. This way of cutting 
—= butter was invented in Europe. Of course, if 
you are in the least swell, swagger or select, 

you would not think of serving butter on your 

own dinner table at home, especially if you had company 
for dinner, because that is very bad form indeed these 
days. The butterless dinner is the invention of Europe, 
and has been taken up as correct in America because it is 
European. It was invented asa measure of economy by 
a country that has no such food market as we have here 
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in America, and where the average income is so 
small that living expenses must be cut down to a 
nicety. Butter is expensive. Ergo. 

In the same way you discover that coffee is not con- 
sidered as food, but asa luxury and an extra. All over 
Europe you have to pay from ten totwenty-five cents 
for a demi-tasse of stuff that you would throw in the 
face of any waiter who would offer it to youin America 

Having practically marked butter and coffee off th: 
slate of expense, we may next expect to see Europ: 
take away the dessert, the salad, the entremets, the 
reléve, the piéce de resistance, the fish, all the entrées 
and the hors-d’euvres. There will remain, of course, 
the soup. You meet soup everywhere in Europe 
They make it out of the things they serve you lower 
down on the menu. We have every reason to sus- 
pect that before long a correct dinner in New York, 
or Emporia, Kansas, will consist solely of soup. 
Anything else will be extra. 

Even pending the arrival of this latter state of 
affairs, the extreme slightness, tenuity or dinkiness of 
the European table-d’héte dinner is something that 
will be borne in upon you ere you shall have been 
abroad many days. In Italy and France they pre- 
pare an entire dinner out of a little water mingled 
with copying ink, six onion skins and the foot of an 
ancient hen. The Chinese are babies in table 
economy as against the Italians and the French. But 
surely there is the roast beef of Old England? It 
comes from America, but it never gets quite around to 
where you are while you are in Great Britain. More- 
over, one desires to state that you cannot get frank- 
furters in Frankfort. The beer of Munich costs more in 
Italy, Germany and Austria than it does in America. 
Chianti wine costs more in Italy and is poorer than it is in 
Chicago. For a bottle of water from a certain spring in 
Maine you pay from fifteen to twenty-five cents on board 
ship. At Pompeii it costs you sixty cents and it eminently 
is not included in your ‘utto compresso. 


The Ringed-Bottle Outrage 


HE beringed bottle is an invention of Europe, and is 

in general use. A friend of mine got thirsty and tired 
one evening in Vienna, and poured himself from one of 
these abominations what seemed to him a man’s drink of 
whisky. The waiter came to him, eyed the water-bottle 
with suspicion, carefully counted the bread, took away the 
remaining butter, and asked him with cold severity how 
many drinks of whisky he had had. In all simplicity, the 
gentleman replied that he had had one drink of whisk 
and so paid his ticket, not forgetting the waiter. Judgi 
his surprise when on the following morning at breakfast he 
found beside his plate a little ticket for an extra drink of 
whisky. He had drunk below the second ring, and they 
had checked the bottle on him in the kitchen! 

If you fondly imagine for a moment that you are in any 
way, shape or manner going to get ahead of a European 
hotel or café you are all to the bad in your ratiocination 
As thus: One day, in company with a certain person, | 
dropped into a little sidewalk shop behind that green- 
boxed forest that marks the limitations of the average 
European eating-place. This was in Budapest, and we 
were hungry. The eyes of my fair companion fell with 
delight upon a dish of strawberries, which certainly were 
large and luscious to behold. She saw the berries, but not 
the little sign supported by one of them in a cleft stick. 
“‘T could die eating strawberries,”’ was her remark, as she 
proceeded to worse than decimate a dish, 


Meanwhile I 
sat in agony, my legs twisted around the limbs of the chair, 
wondering how long her appetite would last. At the end 
of this trying scene the head waiter was all smiles*and rub- 
bing of hands, because he knew I was a millionaire. What 
the fair companion thought was ten cents a dish, as would 
have been the case at home, was ten cents a berry! Let 
us draw a veil. I will only add that the berries had been 
counted. 

It is literally true that Europe could live off the leavings 
of the American tables, and that in many cases it does so 
live. You take lodgings of some rotund English woman 
in London, Oxford or Canterbury. She tells you that you 
can have chops, steaks or anything you like, bought out- 
side and served in your room. The portions are large and 
excellent, and you pay for them. The family lives on 
what you cannot or do not eat. In Carlsbad, for instance, 
you are delighted to have served in your room a portion 
of fowl, which means a whole chicken, and a real bucketful 
of hamandeggs. Thisseems liberality to you. In reaiuty, 
it is liberality to the family. It’s all in the bill, and what 
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Browning I have seen in Rome, Florence, Munich, 
Dresden and even Frankfort. Keats, thanks to some of us 
Americans, now has a very respectable resting-place. How 
much lakeand rural scenery has been marked up on account 
of Byron and Shelley one would not like to guess. Sir 
Walter Scott, of Abbotsford, and Robert Burns, and one 
knows not how many others, are purely commercial propo- 
itions, each taking its toll, not great but steady, from 
reverencing Americans In Edinburgh there is an 
embroidered waistcoat which Mary Queen of Scots made 
for one certain Colonel Darnley. It is in a saloon, and 
ou are expected to buy a drink, or its equivalent, as you 
pass by. For how much has this bit of sk and brocade 
been capitalized im good old Scotland? One cannot say. 
iy what has been the retail price of the 
country m ide famous by Sir Walter Scott, for instance. 
Jeanie Deans’ cottage is a best seller on postal cards 
Kenilworth Castle takes a stiff gate-money from the 
public every day, not to mention the continuous gentle 
demand of the postal-card products. There is a little 
historic mill on the Avon, not far from Warwick, where 
you get a good castle view; but you are obliged to buy 
postal ecards at each end of the lane leading to it, and also 
a pamphlet containing the poetic works of a local bard, 
from whom you cannot escape, such is his poetic impor- 
tunity on the hoof. If you want to seea specially hallowed 
tomb in a specially hallowed cathedral you pay an 
entrance fee te the cathedral, another fee to the tomb, and 
another to the verger 

Perhaps about seventy thousand tourists will stop at 
Stratford-on-Avon this summer, the average in bad years 
being forty or fifty thousand. Eacn of these will discover 
that the town is operated by the Shakspere Birthplace 
Trust, which sells tickets to the vari- 
ous points of interest You pay 
sixpence to see Ann Hathaway’s cot- 
tage, and ixpence to the girl who 
shows it to you. You pay sixpence to 
get into the old church where Shak- 
pere lies buried, and a shilling to the 
young clergyman who recites the story 
of that ancient pile. You see the old 
inscription, quaint and worn; 


One cannot 





Good Friend for Jesus sake forbeare 
ligg the dus ! heare; 
Rleste be the man that spares thes stones 
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{ encloas 





Arul curst be he that moves my bones 


Shakspere wrote that a long while 
ago, and before he was fully advised of 
If he knows what is 
going on in that church today I will 
bet any part of a thousand dollars 
that he would bless the man who 


all the facts. 


would move his bones. Times change. 

The man who owned the house 
where Shakspere used to live got so 
ingry at the tourists that he tore the 
house down; but the other place, where Shakspere passed 
his younger years, is still there, and is handled as a circus 
vith sideshows, pure and simple. 

Of course, the greatest and most annoying of all the 
petty nuisances abroad is the continual, inevitable and 
unescapable tipping graft. This begins on shipboard. 
You ean buy anything about an ocean liner, from the 
brass fittings to the propeller shaft, and sometimes you 
are gently advised in your little ship's handbook as to 
about how much you are expected to give the servants. 
You can tip the dining-room steward, and you must tip 
your table steward and your cabin steward and stew- 
ardess, and your Boots, and anybody else who happens to 
come along. In the stampede for the deck steward, which 
ensues as soon as the gangway is out, the first man with 
the biggest fee gets the best place that is left, of course; 
but very likely you will find some rows of the best chairs 
already taken by those who got to him by mail! Of 
teward: but if you do not assist 
h rly in life you find 
your own bath hour steadily advancing or retiring until, 
finally, you are exper ted to get ip about three o'clock in 
ning or stay up till two o'clock at night. This 
y seem strange to you, but it ought not to seem strange 
when the answer is so easy. You are now in a European 
atmosphere, and that is an atmosphere of special privilege 

Perhaps the bulk of American tourist travel on the 
Continent goes second class on the railways. If one can 
in the least afford it, it is far better to go first class, for 
the sake of the room thus gained. But if you can forget 
your democratic notions of fair play it is perfectly feasible, 
on almost any railroad in Europe, to travel first class on a 
econd-class ticket. They are a thousand years behind 
the time in railway travel over there, and, perhaps, 
The crowds of Americans support other 

rowds of jacchini, Trdger or porters, as they are variously 
called; men absolutely necessary in the clumsy European 
system of travel, but all of them to be feed at both ends 
It is not possible to reserve 
eats in advance on many of the trains in Europe, but 
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the only safe reservation is to get there first and show fight. 
Thus, at Carlsbad I bought two Sitzpldtze tickets on a 
Schnellzug—which is to say, I reserved two seats on a fast 
train. Passing through the gate, I observed that these 
tickets had no numbers on them, which meant that they 
were worthless. I had forgotten to tip the ticket seller! 
A man ina uniform smiled at me pityingly, and I suddenly 
gave him a mark—which is to say, a quarter. This 
caused him to beam, and he led me out to find the conduc- 
tor of the train. The latter smiled at the vacant places 
on my tickets. Suddenly I gave him four marks, which 
also wholly altered the nature of his smile. He flew off 
at a keen lope, so to speak, and returned at once with the 
numbers filled in. He was all bows and smiles. More 
than that, he put us into a first-class compartment instead 
of second class, locked the doors and pulled down the 
blinds. This worked very well until we reached the end of 
his run, when along came another German conductor with 
a red face and a blue uniform, and sternly inquired what 
we were doing in there. I suddenly gave him ten marks 
and I have never seen a finer bow than his. 

During one day I spent about five dollars in these 
experiments, and discovered it is quite possible to own a 
European railway train if you know how. For instance, 
if you are crowded go into the ‘‘restaurant wagon”’ if 
there is one, give a half dollar to the head waiter, and you 
can sit there all the rest of your natural life if you can 
stand the dirt and the smoke. If you get any tolerable 
sanitary conveniences you will get them as privileges. It 
is special privilege every way you turn. 

If you ask a civil question in Europe you must tip for 
the answer—not much, but always. You tip scholars, 
students, priests, old, gray-haired men, strong and able- 





bodied young men. Thousands of these make their living 
off the tips alone. The railway servants of Europe are 
paid by Americans. Any porter at Charing Cross or 
Victoria or other great station in London will tell you he 
would starve were it not for Americans, because Ameri- 
cans are foolish in their tips, coming as they do from a 
country where the custom is not yet fully established, 
although sadly growing. The American is very well 
inured to tipping his table waiter, but this is only the 
beginning in Europe. It is best to take care of your hall 
porter early in the game, to show him what stuff you are 
made of, as much of your pleasure in a. European town 
depends on him. But when you come to leave you will 
find an army of the unknown, summoned from the vasty 
deep, at the door waiting for you. You must tip the 
head porter once more, and stoutly, if you expect him to 
go to the carriage with you. You must tip the door man 
if the head porter does not go, or if he does, for that matter. 
Of course, you must tip your Boots. The house valet 
must be taken care of, if there is one, and the chamber- 
maid, and the head waiter, and the two or three other 
waiters who will ring in on you if you look like easy pick- 
ing. It will bein vain for you to try to escape the valet in 
the English private hotel, who, at half-past five, will 
beat you to your evening clothes, no matter where you 
hide them. If you are any good at all you will send some- 
thing to the cook. But do your best and you still will see 
strange faces in the line at the door when you go away, 
and it will be some time before you gain that hardihood 
necessary to get on well in Europe, and so pass them all 
with a cheering smile while buttoning up your gloves. 

The rule is that you should divide among all these har- 
pies about ten per cent of your total hotel bill. There is 
no sort of trigonometry that will enable you to do this. It 
is very likely that an American spends nearer fifteen or 
twenty per cent of his traveling expenses by way of absurd 
gratuities, Of course, you tip your carriage driver; but 
the taxicab, devised to protect you, does not protect you 
from a tip, which must always be forthcoming, either on 
the Continent or in Great Britain. Moreover, you will 
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find some ragged citizen holding your carriage door for 
you or calling your cab for you-—-and he expects a tip 
For some services, especially in Italy, you can gracefully 
tip as little as two cents, or one cent, as might be supposed 
in a country where they divide a cent into one hundred 
parts and call that money. Of course, you tip the porter 
who carries your baggage from your carriage or to your 
carriage. You tip the man who carries your heavy luggage 
to be weighed for registration—the checking system is 
unknown in Europe. You tip the man who weighs it, 
and, maybe, the girl who hands you your registry slip 
If you have any money coming to you when making a 
purchase you leave it on the counter. In the cure resorts 
you pay for candles and service, although you have 
electric lights and are expected to pay a series of tips. It 
is plainly and definitely announced to you that at Carls- 
bad you should tip the chambermaid, head porter, house- 
boy, all the waiters, the letter carrier, the bath servant, 
the girls who dip the water for you at the fountains, the 
coachmen, the waiter girl, the wine master. In short, 
you tip every one who does or does not do anything for 
you. If you do not tip you do not travel, and to this 
fact you may as well be early reconciled. 

The insistent clamor of Europe for American money 
assails the ear of the tourist before he leaves the ship. 
Suppose, in the effort to escape the crowds and to run 
against the usual current, one sails in the spring for 
Naples instead of Liverpool. What will be his greatest 
remembrance as he sails into that storied harbor? Will 
it be of the pitiful little farms carved out of the barren 
hills? Will it be the softness of the air, the splendor of 
the sunset? Hardly, but in all likelihood the feeling of 
disgust and horror brought about by the swarm of small 

boats that cluster about the ship as 
she comes in and by the crowds of yell- 
ing savages on the dock. In this boat 
alongside is a gaunt girl holding up for 
your inspection a terribly swollen foot. 
It is made out of papier-maché, no 
doubt, but none the less you toss 
down coins. If, perchance, one misses 
the boat, half a dozen divers follow 
itdown. No coin escapesinItaly. You 
are besought to drop coins in the boats 
of ragged musicians or of gesticulating 
urchins. This is part of the famed 
**picturesqueness’’ of Europe, of which 
you read in books. When you dock, 
R the ship is stormed by a horde of jac- 
chini, who attempt to take your lug- 
gage away from you. You keep quiet, 
do not raise your voice, but select one 
robber whom you know you can lick. 
He assembles your stuff on a handbar- 
row, gets you through customs and up 
to your ’bus, 
Glad to escape from what has been 
a battle and not a landing, and to 
emerge from what is an absolutely uncivilized mob of 
loafers and hoodlums on whom no restraint is laid by 
Government, you give your porter twice what he is 
entitled to. On top of that he demands something 
“for his hand” or for macaroni—which means a tip. 
You would rather give him a kick, but you comply, and 
get into your ’bus, after tipping the driver to take care of 
your luggage. Near you is a pleasant little man, who 
turns out to be the professional hotel courier and who 
wants to hire out to you for five dollars a day. 

If you do not speak the language and want to save time, 
perhaps, you get a courier to take you around to Capri, 
Amalfi and other places. The boat across the bay is 
hideously packed, and made yet more hideous by venders 
of postal cards, fruits, tortoise-shell combs, who will not 
let you alone. Several able-bodied men play and sing 
and pass the hat at stated intervals until you are sick of 
life and the Bay of Naples and, indeed, want to die. You 
tip all the boat stewards who take care of your baggage 
or get you anything to eat. The boatman who takes you 
to the Blue Grotto must be tipped. There is a naked 
man in the Blue Grotto waiting to be tipped before he 
will dive to show you the fireworks of the water. You 
tip your carriage driver to get off well in the line in the 
mad race up the Capri hill. You are gently led into a 
series of bazars or studios where you may buy paintings 
at small or great prices, and you know that your guide is 
getting a commission on everything you buy. All the 
way around the drive through Pompeii you tip every one 
you meet and pay all the commissions claimed 

I never was able to abash anybody in Europe except 
my guide at Naples. We were visiting the Aquarium 
and after tipping an attendant to feed the fishes I was 
shown for a small additional tip a flounder-like creature 
they call an electrical fish. 

“Take him between your thumb and finger,’’ said the 
guide. You feel a shock, yes?” 

I rubbed the bony spine of the clammy thing for some 
moments, but could feel no shock whatever. At last I 

(Concluded on Page 38) 
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2 O HERE was 
another dis- 
| honor due to 
1. Crystal —the final 
iy one, as Wall Street 
counts it It 
meant, if their mass 
Md of commitments 
i were bought in un- 
der the rule, that 
the firm -theirfirm 
i of Hyde & Der- 
went be drummed 
' out of the market 
in disgrace —that 
they would be pla- 
earded from one 
end of the country 
to the other as the 
keepers of a com- 
mon bucketshop 
a Doors would be 
closed on themalso; 
they might even be 
' asked to resign from 
theirclubs. Itwas 
j so, because this was 
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operator, \ 1 ird ther t Witt 








one basic, funda- 
A j mental rule of 
; : honor in the life 
\ / that surrounded 
them. One may 
trick and cheat and 
swindle in a variety f 
Bp 6 of other ways, and nt Thshiew Thousned toc e Necklace! kindred phrases kept the na ere mimitted heavy iin 

still escape. One after hour; and er ha t ( n the stock 
\ , may even steal outright, and still maintain a professional at the keys, paused in their ta t the 

and social integrity. But in Wall Street, under no circum r thumbing down the button the ext ! | ! On more M 

stances may one bucket his orders and go free that is, if was but fora momentary stretchi t hes 
7, one happens to get caught To be found out that 1 of wearine that wound up alwa bat her sags i ! i Ler nt i) 
the offense not that it isn’t done But to be found out! pompaa I Meanwhil po % Ul i pt i ed eu = Al 

It must not happen It really mustn't But discovery « { ' 

faced these two and, with it, all its moral, social and here came the in hou he marke ( ! pie e or exult 





professional consequence They were in peril of the  callthatinthe1 
eleventh and greatest sin of all transformed Miss Grimper m th it nt 1) p th er and ended | 
What Derwent suffered in the next few days none but a iman and ve eal I ! \ 
man like him could understand. Shreyer, however, ha i plug whi he spoke \ M Ly 
lied. In the morning, s« 
climbing higher, Crystal hung pendulous and heavy he same ni re, coolly nt to the prote | t | Cry 
backing and filling with half a point’s drift either wa At ome one th had beet { } 
the close it became stodgy and featurel ind so, for 1 He i I ht M Grim] nd No, 1 eighth 
two days more it stuck Occasionally ome ne LOOK a ili others must walt hen M i) ‘ t A Garimper ehed at u 
shot at the stock, when it awoke from its lethargy with a or the girl gre idmired and respected the tirn Het i ng clu t the cords, caug 
show of briskness that hinted of ready support Phe juni partner Furthermore, M G er had beer togett energet vitch, brought 
small fry who, of course, had bought still hung or greatly impressed by the glimpse she 
**Don’t sell an inactive market iid they, recalling the Pincu her employer tately wife As she had one it the dead exter but, at tl ne moment and 
time-honored rule ‘Something's doing. We'll stick and ld Joe, that teady f her ho cler n the near-by id 
be in at the finish.”’ Broad Street oftice, Mrs. Derwent 
In the customers’ room Dolger got up, plucked nery iy of expressing it that Miss Grimper had picked up Inst nd witl ndigt 1 itting, the 
ously at his lip, and appealed to Mr. Pincu Really from the novel that had last engaged | As sh 1} 1 1e growled, in 
really,”’ he began he call, a rumbling voice broke 
“Wait!” said Mr. Pincu You are on the velvet Grimper ithout king up ‘ 
what?’ cious that Parsons stood at he de. He 
Yes; Mr. Dolger had a profit. ‘‘ But then my little boy had been the one she had cut off 


is sick,’ said he “and and Any reason Was a middle of his talk, and, a little ugly at tl 


far from fulfilling its promise of ir residence Right away, y ! ( I | tl eight! 
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good reason with him to seize a profit when he had it interruption, he emerged from the privat 
‘* Ach! don’t be so soon,”’ advised the little gentleman. booth. ‘* Look here, now!’’} 
‘Maybe they cut a melon —yes! Miss Grimper interrupted hin 
Beaming paternally, he nudged Dolger in the ril impatient shake of her head. O 
‘Bea sport! Bea sport, my friend,”’ said he wire a voice rich and full imtor 
In a sort of boyish pride, Dolger made him his con Ye Who is it, please ially 
} fidant ““Well, ain't 1?’ said he impressively I manservant answered the first sur I 
pyramided at every point all the way up toa hundred and now it was Mrs. Derwent herself. For tl 
four. A hundred and four!"’ he added impressively moment the girl became flustered in her 
‘“*No?” exclaimed Mr. Pincus, affecting a deep, demon- — cagerne and hurry. ‘Ye f M1 
strative wonder Derwent It's your husband. | 
‘Yes, I did!’’ Dolger proudly answered right on the wire for you 
| Then, on the day after, the props were kicked out fron Absorbed, quite careless of Pa 
4 


a 


under Crystal and the bubble broke. It fell, and thus, in — patience he thumbed the Ittor 
its sluicing downward plunge, a mass of weakly-margined Derwent’s telephone, listening 
accounts lent a ready help to the landslide —to the smash _ herself he answered. Once she heard | 
if in prices that broke from an eighth to a quarter at a sale voice she pressed dowr 
| Shreyer apparently had unloaded long before. It seemed but not till then 
that he now turned and attacked the stock. It was hi ing Parson 
own stock. This made it easier, because he knew just What do you wish he inquired 
where he stood coldl and gave her pompadout another 


On that afternoon of the panic-stricken slide in Crystal It appeared that Mr. Parsor is ir 
| common, the four-trunk, thirty-drop board of Hyde & anything but a comfortable frame of mir 
Derwent’s telephone service was hard pushed to carry its Grumbling sulkily he gave th 





load of incoming and outbound message Miss Grimper required, and again mumbled ¢ 
who, as one will recall, was the firm’s private telephone having been shut off in the middle of h Parsons — He's Gon B t 
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an ugly undertone, ‘‘that’s twice you've cut me off. Get 
me my number again, and you keep off this wire, do you 
hear? I’m not going- Ms 

Long experience in the telephone service had taught 
Miss Grimper the powerful defense of silence—that noth- 
ing so quickly crushes as to be left unanswered and unheard 
howling into the emptiness of a vacant wire. Snapping 
down the key, she for a third time called his number; and, 
when a voice answered at the wire’s other end, gave the 
man his connection 

The first words that burst from Parsons’ mouth were 
fierce, minatory and compelling; and again Miss Grimper 
fell to eavesdropping 

‘Listen, naw! Don’t you go with her. Now, you mind 
me, Jenny. I'll tell you why tonight.” 

As the listener guessed at once, Parsons talked to his 
wife. Also, it was evident he labored under a strong emo- 
tion, and why, Miss Grimper had little doubt. She had 
een the others that day, and all were more or less affected 
by what was goingon. By bending over in her seat, almost 
the entire expanse of the room was visible to her; and 
from the air of the throng, the varied poses of the men 
that stared moodily at the board, Miss Grimper knew 
ilmost to a certainty just what had happened to each and 
every trader. A majority stared in silence; a few con- 
versed in lowered tones and with a cautious paucity of 
peech; others—and these were by no means the few 
expressed themseives with a kind of feverish, half-hysterical 
animation, loudly voicing opinions and observations about 
the market that seemed of no interest whatever except to 
the persons that uttered them. Parsons, however, had 
conducted himself in a somewhat different manner. As 
prices began to slide he crouched down in his chair; and 
with his hat tugged down over his brows, a cigar stub 
between his teeth, he twisted his face into a grin that, 
later on, transformed itself into a mocking, contemptuous 


For Mr. Parsons, it may now be known, had “switched” 
on his trade in Crystal. At 105!4 he had covered his 
original sale, swung to the market's other side, and had 
gone “long” on two thousand shares. Thus, both neatly 
ind expeditiously, he had been whipsawed going and 
‘coming. It was an amazing disaster to one credited with 
in ability to read the tape. However, Mr. Parsons had 
When the tape had shown all the 
liagnostic signs of a stock about to go higher, he had 
reversed his first decision only to be caught again as it fell 
But he was not alone in the boat 

‘Jenny,”’ said he, in a tone that altered softly, 
can't have that dre this week. I'm sorry, little girl 
he added pityingly. ‘‘l wanted you to get it, but you'll 
have to wait a whil 


ad it once too often 


‘you 


‘It’s only an even hundred,” pleaded the woman at 
the wire’s other end; ‘“‘and if she should ask us to the 
house 
The man's voice rumbled fiercely as he cut in on his 
wife. ‘‘ You'll not go there!” he growled. ‘* Mind what I 
“ay now—don’'t you go out with her today!” 
But I’ve known Alice for years!”’ the wife protested 
Alice? Miss Grimper pricked up her ears anew. What 
Alice? She knew Mrs. Derwent’s name 
Never you mind now!” retorted Parsons. ‘I've got 
And when in response to this there came a 
faltering plea to be. told what had happened to him, Par- 
ons snapped out: ‘I'll let you know tonight. Good-by 
and hung up the receiver on the hook 
As Miss Grimper closed the key and guiltily looked 
1round she was aware of a general movement among the 
First of all, she saw Par- 
ons leave the telephone booth and slouch down again in 
is chair { por t! 


my reasons! 


crowd in the customers’ room 





Riggsby, the cashier, came out fron 
cage and, catching the man’s eye, made to him a barely 





perceptible sign. It was so furtive as to be hardly notice 

ible, but that it was a signal that Parsons had 
eemed to expect it became evident when the man 
inswered with a nod. This by-play had scarcely been 


crowd moved apart and Beek 


ather awkwardly made } 


transacted when the 
1 way Low ard him 

Miss Grimper at once surmised his mission. It was so 
ecause in Wall Street offices even the most in ignificant 
learn to read the psy hology of the playe rs, to grasp from 
i word, a look or a gesture the nexus of events Beeks 
hands alone were enough to betray him, for a loud and 
patent apology cried itself in the way he washed them 
together with invisible soap and water. Besides, there was 
a droop to his shoulders, a deferent plea in his smile, an 
r altogether as if what Beeks were about to say caused 
himself as much discomfort as it was about to cost the 
ther. Briefly stated, he was going to call for margins; 
ind, leaning down, he first touched Parsons on the shoul- 
der and then guardedly whispered in his ear 

Instantly the man turned up his face and, flushing 
ingrily, uttered a single word. ‘‘No!” said Parsons; 
ind even at her distance, Miss Grimper saw it to be meant 
as final and decisive At once the manager’s deference 
led abruptly. He jerked himself away, his eyes flashed 
hotly, and looking as angry and astonished as if he had 


been struck a blow in the face Beeks turned on his heel 
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and strode toward Derwent’s private office. There he 
admitted himself and shut the door behind him. 

Derwent was sitting at his desk, intently figuring. At 
Beeks’ noisy entrance he looked up and, with a swift move- 
ment, turned over the paper before him. ‘‘ Well?” he 
inquired. 

Beeks had puffed out his cheeks indignantly. ‘‘ Parsons,” 
he answered succinctly and jerked his head toward the 
other room —‘‘ he’s gone and blown up.” 

At the intelligence Derwent leaned back and, with his 
eyes fastened on Beeks, thoughtfully compressed his lips 
**Humph!” he murmured reflectively. 

Beeks was well aware that Derwent and Parsons had 
known each other for years. Yet beyond that half-uttered 
humph Derwent’s air gave no hint he regarded the catas- 
trophe in any light other than a strictly impersonal one 
Or so Beeks decided, as he watched the junior partner 
Eminently right, thought Beeks, who prescribed the code 
that friendship should fly out of the window when thi 
ticker begins to tap. Yet, had he watched closely for a 
moment he would have seen Derwent’s nostrils dilate 
slightly and then compress themselves again. 

“Yeh!” growled Beeks, and once more jerked his head; 
“IT called him just now, and he tried to throw in the 
hooks.” 

What the idiom conveyed Derwent clearly understood 
“‘T know —I've been expecting it for months,”’ he responded 
deliberately, still reflective. 

**Months, eh?”’ echoed Beeks and grinned. ‘“ Well, 
they all get it sooner or later,”’ he went on indifferently, 
*‘only his come ina kind of rush. He switched, you know 

got it on both ends and through the middle,” said 
Beeks, aptly periphrastic. 

Drawing a cigar from his pocket he sniffed it appreci- 
atively and then bit off the end. In the act was a little 
suggestion of friendly familiarity. Beeks had felt himself 
much closer to the firm since Hyde had been forced to 
make a confidant of him—since the board member, as it 
will be remembered, owned up that he had taken to buck- 
eting the orders. ‘‘Guess I'd better close out Parsons 
tonight,’”’ he suggested, as he searched his pockets for a 
match. ‘He's got only a fraction over four points left in 
margins. We don’t want to get burned for his account.’ 
As he spoke he struck a light and held it to his cigar 
“I'll just shut the books on him before the market closes 
Yeh!” he added reflectively, ‘‘the way Crystal's dropping 
now it’s like to open off a couple of points or so in the 
morning.” 

Again Derwent abstractedly nodded. He now was 
staring solemnly at his hands. ‘‘ Look here, Beeks. | 
want you to have drawn off for me all of Parsons’ account 
A full statement of his trades.” 

*‘Eh? Oh, yes.” Beeks, with an unusually easy manner, 
had been puffing smoke-rings, which he regarded with idle 
interest. ‘‘Oh, I can tell you that offhand,” he drawled, 
and licked down a loose end of cigar wrapper. ‘ He’s got 
only two thousand Crystal. Yesterday he was carrying 
three hundred Reading, too, and a hundred and fifty 
Nipper. But he covered them before they pulied out the 
plug on Crystal.” 

Derwent impatiently shook his head. ‘ You get it down 
on paper!” he ordered with a bluntness that might have 
startled another less self-confident than Beeks. ‘‘I want 
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to know to a dollar how much he’s lost. What he’s paid 
us in commissions, too. You understand, don’t you?”’ 

‘‘Oh, sure—sure! Just as you say.”’ As he laid a hand 
on the doorknob he turned and asked: ‘‘I’m to close him 
out—that’s the card, ain’t it?” 

Derwent had gone to his figuring again. At the inquiry 
he looked up, stared before him thoughtfully, and once 
more widened out his nostrils. ‘‘ Yes!” he answered, as if 
with sudden resolve. Beeks, instead of departing, pursed 
out his lips, at the same time reflectively scratching his 
right ear. 

‘Say, Mr. Derwent!” Leaving the door, Beeks came 
back slowly to the desk. ‘‘Say,” he said slowly, “‘you 
want to look out for that fellow Parsons. I kinder think 
he’s got wise to something.” 

‘*What!” Derwent pushed back his chair with a noisy 
clatter. For the moment it looked as if he were about to 
resent—and to resent hotly—the well-meant though 
impertinent frankness of his employee. Yet, if such were 
the case, he appeared almost instantly to change his mind 
“‘Got wise?” he repeated, and eyed Beeks narrowly 
‘*What have you heard?” he demanded heavily. 

Beeks tugged at his collar, then settled it with an awk- 
ward thrust of his chin. ‘‘ Mebbe I’m wrong. I dunno, 
though,” he mumbled. ‘I’ve heard nothing—only it kind 
of struck me he was the kind to turn squealer if he got 
singed.”’ 

“Oh!” Derwent shrugged himself contemptuously 
““You only think so, then?” Beeks nodded, again aim- 
lessly. ‘‘ Very well. You needn’t alarm yourself,”’ said 
Derwent. ‘‘That’s all, now.”’ 

As he turned back to his chair an abrupt and rasping 
clatter burst from the ticker in the corner. It rapped and 
whirred with a busy, staccato briskness; and, glancing 
toward the machine, Beeks suddenly grinned. 

“Say!” he exploded, but in a cautious voice, ‘‘it’s a 
cuckoo—now, ain't it? Enough to make you cry!” 

#t this cryptical remark—apropos of what ?— Derwent 
looked up weariedly. ‘‘Cry?’ he echoed, a hint of dis- 
taste in his tone. 

Beeks somehow failed to note it. Though he had sug- 
gested sorrow, there was in his face only a low and cunning 
glee. 

*‘Why, Crystal,” he prompted laconically. ‘‘Say!” he 
chuckled, as Derwent made no effort to respond—‘‘! 
slipped ‘em six hundred more on my own account today 
Sure! and they licked it up like a girl with a chocolat 
sundae. Well,” sighed Beeks in a voice struggling drolly 
between wonder and satisfaction, ‘‘it always did beat me 
where all the hey-rubes come from. Darned if they didn’t 
gobble up the lot from at an eighth to a quarter higher 
Yeh!” he cackled exultantly; ‘‘that’s what Phil ‘phoned 

and ten minutes later, Crystal—kerplunk!—why she 
broke a point and a half under.” 

Phil, of course, was none other than Hyde over on the 
floor. It was the first time Derwent had ever heard Beeks 
venture to so broad a familiarity, and he got awkwardly to 
his feet. Nor had he seemed to relish, either, his man’s 
high-pitched satisfaction in referring to the victims of 
Crystal common. But Beeks failed to note all that 
‘“Yeh!” he croaked in airy complacency; ‘‘I guess we 
all've handed the rubes a wallop that'll keep ’em sore for a 
while.”’ 

Derwent had difficulty in controlling himself when he 
spoke. ‘‘ Never mind about that, Beeks. Get me Parsons 
statement.” There he waved his hand toward the door 
“When you have it, tell him to come in here. That’s all 
now.” 

It was a curt dismissal. A little sulky at its sharpness, 
Beeks drew down the corners of his mouth and turned 
again to the door. ‘‘Huh!”’ he grunted to himself as he 
closed it behind him. 

Had Beeks been a little more sharp, a little shrewder, he 
might have guessed what went on in the other’s mind 
Inwardly, Derwent raged, and how great was the storm 
that shook him only he would know, until its force burst 
on some one’s head. For even this swift and unexpected 
rescue from disaster had not freed the junior partner from 
the riot of thoughts that had assailed him from the begin- 
ning of this rowdy deal in Crystal. Though he was free 
again, his skirts clear of the catastrophe, the thoughts 
inspired by that week's doings in his office were indelibly 
printed on his brain. It all seemed painfully clear. He 
and Hyde were, indeed, common gamblers—that was the 
one raw way of saying it—and beyond that, they were also 
a pair of common cheats. As he stared before him, tt 
telephone at his side sounded with an abrupt, agitated 
tinkling, yet he made no move to answer. A pair of cheats 

swindlers. A couple of confidence men. Not even 
Hyde’s protective philosophy that there were plenty of 
others like them—others that would bucket their orders 
and flimflam their customers—not even this morsel now 
could in the least way salve his mind. Gamblers and 
cheats! Again the telephone rang, its note jarring and 
insistent, as Miss Grimper, with a renewed agitation 
pressed down her thumb on the button. 

‘Just a moment, Mrs. Derwent. I’m sure he’s here 
Won't you wait till I go and see?”’ 
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Pushing back her chair, she was about to unstrap the 
receiver, to rise and go in person to his room, when she 
heard Derwent’s voice on the wire at last 

‘*There he is. Go ahead,” she called; and once more, 
touched with curiosity, sat forward, eagerly intent 

Mrs. Derwent hurriedly began. ‘‘Perry! what in the 
world has happened ?”’ 

There was a momentary pause before the man answered 
‘I don’t understand you, Alice 

In the office—happened there today, I mean,” she 
replied, her tone repressed, yet clearly filled with wonder 
‘I’ve been to see Jennie Parsons—she was to drive with 
me, poor thing —and I found her in tears, half hysterical! 

“Oh,” said Derwent dully; and then, after a brief 
pause on her part, she began to ply him with questions 

‘**Has anything happened to him-—to her husband ? 

‘Yes.” Derwent said it very quietly 

‘He’s lost some money then? 

‘Yes, Alice.”’ 

‘*Was it a great deal?” 

Derwent’s voice when he answered this was still more 
iow and regretful, as if in the last few moments he had 
found time to reflect even more soberly on what the drop 
in Crystal meant to others than himself. ‘‘ Yes, Alic« 
It was nearly all he had, I think —as I know, in fact 

There was again another paus« For a moment the 
wire was silent; then the listener heard what to her 
sounded like a gasp of sympathy and regret 

‘*How perfectly dreadful! . . . Perry, listen to me: 
You must do something for them at once. That poor 
woman mustn’t suffer.”’ 

‘*Wait!”’ said Derwent. At the secrecy of his tone, its 
cautious heaviness and the self-evident fact that what he 
said was meant only for the ears of his wife, Miss Grimper 
impulsively reached out a hand to the key that gave 
access to the wire. She had listened enough, she thought; 
but as her fingers gripped the lever Derwent spoke again, 
so that she sat there enthralled 

His words were akin to Parsons’. ‘‘ Alice, don’t go back 
to her house again. I don’t want you to see her till I’ve 
had a chance to talk with you 

“Perry!” cried Mrs. Derwent 

“T can’t tell you any more over the telephone—but 
don't, don’t go back there. I'll let you know why, tonight.” 

Instantly Mrs. Derwent retorted: ‘‘But you've for- 
gotten! Don’t you know the Shreyersare coming tonight ?”’ 

‘“The Shreyers!”’ 

Again there was a pause. The wire lay dead, dumb, 
entirely void. It seemed to Miss Grimper that either 
from one end of it or the other a whisper sounded, some- 
thing minute as if Derwent or his wife had sharply 
drawn a breath. Afterward a voice raised itself 

‘“Yes—the Shreyers!”” It was Mrs. Derwent that 
spoke. ‘I don’t want that man—no—not at my own 
table. I’ve a mind to write them not to come Even at 
this, Derwent maintained his silence. ‘Perry, I wish 
you’d say what’s happened,” she appealed; and then 
but not until afteranother 
pause —he spoke again. 
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words: ‘‘ Ninety-seven . « Oh, you mean a ! It was Shreye and é } chee 
dred and seven, I'm sur friendly air of bens lence Parsor yh ' orne 

Miss Grimper repeated it slowly: ‘‘ Ninety-sever obviously sat waiting, raise 
Mr. Dolger O'Malley, beside him, stars ‘ 

Then again the wire became void and blank, dumb Wa expressed me sign of re 
Reaching out her hand, Miss Grimper w } t to twite} raged feeling 
out the plug when she heard him slowly and ponderou meant to b nde e | 
articulate. There was but one word nsciou their he 

God!" said Mr. Dolger have passed or le I that Mr. P 

it Was not tne first me M Gy pe ha or ‘ re t ‘ 
contact with a ruined mar Though young, her Wall It appeared that the 
Street experience had been varied that there had be« some emotior l t, he sl vith | 
ecasions——-two or three of them, in fact —when victir hands or hips, he fixed } nee ‘ 
had come in person to drone their troubles in her « rocked his head fron ‘ An ex 
These had been the more lugubrious fellows, the kind that mminent. Mr. Pir chee ere puffs 
in their woe hunt any kind of sympathy. They were th Then he bur 
sort Beeks made every effort to dodge-—or, if he « i ‘ ] Mr. I | 
dodge, whom he settled with a well-directed thrust or so finger Shreyer's face, | ‘ 
“Say, I’m awfully busy, old man. Can't youcome around vw i] The othe : - 
later on?’ Or, even more direct, he would observe Now con ed Shreye 
you cant expect to win all the time can you Nor I eye ol ] went Tee ( Be 
indeed, were the players themselves more sympathetic; entered it and, ignorar | é 
for few care to hear another's sor vhen thev h ( ( benind 
worries of their own But, being a woman, M Gri | Ree ner } ‘ é 
was naturally s\ hetic Still further, sl t npulsive and |} ed ex 
leave her seat a iawa dadoage I ne ma iV sO M 1) A ! M 1) t ‘ 

This, however, was the first time that Miss Grimper } d, * Look here, 1 
SO tu speak read he Varrant nersell the fir time a it At I re I the ! ‘ By went 
were, that e had given to the victim direct the tidir ot from h eat the vitt cre re earied resigna 
his ruin; and it would be long before she forgot the dull saat bach rar Bee} in cor nued ex ement re 
passion of despair breathed by that one poken <¢ i paper before hin 
distantly the telephone. ‘* Mr Mr That f Ri by, Mr. Derwent. I've been v 
Dolger!"’ she called, meaning to say someth it made_ ing a lor now. He k, he ell ye 
little matter what Oh, Mr. Dolger! But no answer I've cau lead ht 
came. Then she realized. He had gone away from the All this was poured forth in a torrent as if, in a manner 
wire, leaving the receiver off the hook, hanging from it Beeks was almost appalied. Yet in it, too, there wa 
cord as he had dropped it Exit Mr. Dolger! As Miss _ elation to be el ked. For some reason, Derwent's 





Grimper pulled out the plug she recalled how he had air seemed to lack the response the other had no doubt 
brought a large Oregon apple the day before and shyly expected. Fora moment Derwent stared at the manaver 
laid iton her desk. It was a reflection such as one hasat queerly, then listlessly smiled 


the news of a sudden demise. It was as if Mr. Dolger One moment Now, what is it you're trying to tell 

had suddenly dropped dead. He was gone, never to me 

return But before Beeks could answer Shreyer rapped on the 
But few others in Hyde & Derwent'’s office had time to door and then, with a smile, admitted himself He 

think of that. The market had closed; most of the crowd Derwent! Not engaged, are you Derwent was engayed 


had streamed away; yet a few remained, gloomily staring however, and made no bones of saying s “Co i 
at the board. Not that there was anything on it still to Hyde's office, Shreyer,”’ he said almost curtly; “I'll be in 


hold them; for the quotation clerks, working rapidly, had there presently When the visitor had withdrawn he 
already pulled out and sorted the pasteboard cards used turned in | eat and again gazed thoughtfully at the 
to mark the prices. But habit is strong; they stared by manager 
custom —or, perhaps, the day’s worries had left them What's that you're saying — Riggsby a thief 
limp who know or crippled Dy the day S wartare, they Beeks had managed now to regain something of his 
sat trying maybe to regain their wits. Among them wa omposure. ‘That's what!” he answered. ‘I tumbled 
Mr. Pincus, who, after a silence, got up abruptly when I w drawing off that fellow Parsons’ statement 
Well, so long. I don’t see you some more for a whil Yel said Bee} vith an ugly self-satisfaction at his 
he was saying when the door opened sudden! Then a own shrewdne he had him credited with a payment of 
man entered, and once more silence fell upon the throng twelve hundred dollars margins we ain't ever seen. Take 
my advice now, and ye | 


put some one to work on 





““T can’t now , 
No. Good-by, Alice,’’ 
said he, almost curtly, and 
instantly hung up the 
receiver 

A lamp on the switch- 
board glowed, died out 

again glowed method- 
ically. Miss Grimper, 
her cheeks flushing 
guiltily, plugged in on 
the signaling trunk. 
* Hyde & Derwent!” she 
called 

A man’s voice an 
swered. ‘ That you, Miss 
Grimper? I’m terribly 
sorry to bother. My little 
boy's ill, or I'd be down 
myself.’’ 

“All right. What is 
it?”’ the operator asked 
him dully. 

“Just look at the board, 
won't you? Tell me how 
high Crystal’s gone 
today.” 

High?” 

But it is high—now 
isn’t it?” asked the man 
harply, nervously 

Miss Grimper leaned 





sideways to get a glimpse | 
of the board. ‘* Crystal,”’ | 
she said distinctly, ‘‘ has | 


oF a 
just touched ninety- , rx 
” Woevee 


seven 





























that flumflammer’s books 
t ht! 

Though Beeks failed to 
ee it, Derwent flinched 
i rhe rd that us l 
ective, flimflammer 


But it may be an 


err I ne sugye ted 
quietly Perhaps if 
" RK by he may have 
ne Xpl at ’ s 
beeks laughed ose! 
Oh, he'd have me ¢ 
planation, } don’t « 
I thataintall I 
nrougn f ( t I 
Mr er 








had already heard — of the 


; , ‘ wiping out of Dolger 








The voice at the wire’s 


other end flung back the “Loafer! Loafer!" Said Mr. Pincus, Snapping His Fingers in Shreyer's Face Continued on Page 60 
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Can There Be a New Party? 
Sig fine it would be if the two big political parties 


in this country would swap ends! 

Here is that wing of the Republican party which is 
represented by Aldrich, Hale, Dalzell, Cannon; and there 
is that wing of the Democratic party which is represented 
by Belmont, Murphy, Taggart, Sullivan. The political 
ideals of both these groups are identical. They are so 
alike that, for example, when the Democratic group was 
in control of the Senate it produced a tariff bill that could 
hardly be distinguished from the bill that the Republican 
group produced when it was in control of the Senate 

On the other hand, there are the Republican Insurgents 
and those progressive Democrats whose political sympa- 
thies have found confused but sincere expression. These 
groups, also, want the same spirit in government—nomi- 
nally differing on some unimportant details that might 
eu sily be adjusted 

Why don’t the parties swap Wings, giving us one wholly 
Conservative party and one wholly Liberal or Radical 
party —-thereby restoring some intelligence to party nomen- 
clature and some real significance to party divisions ? 

Superficially, it looks easy, and a good many hopeful 
persons dream of the event; but we suspect that they 
dream in vain. One need only glance at the program of the 
Liberals in England to understand what dubious welcome 
a wholly Radical party would find in this country 

The Insurgents and the progressive Democrats assert 
their essential conservatism. There cannot be a clear and 
deep division between the parties unless there is like divi- 
sion among the people. Broadly speaking, that division 
does not appear. We are still mostly all Conservatives, 
only Aldrich and Murphy season the dish too highly 





Spurs for Laggard Justice 


\ JiTH unimpeachable authority President Taft has 
called attention more than once to the need of judi- 


cial reform. He has described this as one of the most 
important questions before the country Many distin- 
guished members of the legal profession have heartily 
indorsed his statements. Probably, in substance, every 


eminent lawyer indorses them 

The great fault lies in unlimited right of appeal upon 
trivial technicalities. A case is carried up and reversed on 
some small and palpable clerical error or because of a 
ruling on a fine-spun point of legal etiquette which would 
in no wise affect substantial justice. We find Justice 
Brewer, of the United States Supreme Court, quoted as 
saying: ‘‘The seat of the whole trouble is that too many 
appealsare granted where justice does not demand it. 

Our courts trifle with justice by permitting delay after 
delay upon mere technicalities.” 

Justice Brewer recommends legislation limiting the right 
of appeal. President Taft himself, we believe, looks to 
legislation for a remedy. And when the legislature has 
acted, somebody will take the act into court—probably 
upon a technical point—and it will remain for the courts 
to say, after one or two appeals and much technical argu- 
ment, whether they will be bound by it or not 

That courts, by interpretation and precedent, make the 
laws about as much as the legislatures do is a proposition 
which an open-minded lawyer will scarcely challenge 
Judicial precedents especially, such as the weight allowable 
to a merely technical point, are pretty much of their 





making. It lies a good deal with them to encourage or 
discourage appeals on points that do not affect justice. 

Everybody, practically, urges judicial reform, but no- 
body begins it. Won’t the President and Justice Brewer 
beg the judges to begin? 


The Cost of the Navy 


HE Secretary of the Navy points out that the country 

contains about a hundred and twenty billions of 
property and the Navy costs about a hundred and twenty 
millions a year; so if we consider the Navy as an insurance 
against war, the cost of that insurance is only a tenth of 
one per cent a year—certainly a very reasonable rate. 

Of course, for those like ourselves who do not consider 
the Navy as an insurance against war, this point will lose 
much of its force; but the really pertinent question is 
whether we are getting a hundred and twenty million 
dollars’ worth of Navy for our money. The Secretary’s 
report shows, for example, that in number of ships, ton- 
nage and men the German Navy and that of the United 
States run practically neck and neck; also that Germany's 
total naval expenditure last year, exclusive of new con- 
struction, was forty-seven million dollars, while ours was a 
hundred millions. About the same disproportion appears 
in previous years. Very likely the figures are not exactly 
comparable. Only an adept could undertake to check 
them, item against item. Yet they suggest how vastly the 
laity is at sea when it comes to answering the pertinent 
question stated above. The antiquated and cumbersome 
organization of the Department, which the Secretary 
refers to, certainly cannot make for economy. 

The same doubt rises upon the mind in contemplating 
the operation of other Government Departments — notably 
the War Department and the Post-Office. 


The Job and the Gentleman 


MPORTANT, admittedly, is the action of Harvard 

University in overthrowing, or much restricting, the 
elective system for students. Establishing that system 
was the special work of President Eliot, upon which his 
high academic reputation in good part rests. In a general 
way the theory was that a person of an age and with 
sufficient education to enter college was competent to 
pick out the studies that he could most profitably pursue. 
It was much applauded in its day, but the University now 
returns toward the older order 

How to teach? That question still runs through the 
pedagogie world and finds no certain answer. Very likely 
Harvard's return to the older method of experimentation 
will be no more lasting than the elective system was. 

In commenting with approval upon this return, a high 
educational authority remarks that the old system of 
prescribed courses, whatever its failings, did for genera- 
tions turn out men ‘‘who justly bore the title of scholar 
and gentleman.” 

Does this, perhaps, disclose a prime pedagogic diffi- 
culty? The old college did turn out scholars and gentle- 
men, thereby meeting all the requirements of the case—for 
the scholars could take care of themselves and gentility 
was then an occupation in itself. Sure preferment awaited 
it in church, army, navy and politics. But, alas, there are 
no jobs, so-called, for gentlemen nowadays! 

It's the man who can hold the job that gets it irrespect- 
ive of who his father was or whether he dances or dines 
with the best families. To turn out scholars and gentle- 
men is like turning out civil engineers and men-at-arms. 
How much, for instance, is the emphasis upon Latin in 
our schools a survival from the time when some knowl- 
edge of that tongue was the badge of a preferred class? 


Farmers and High Prices 


M® JAMES J. HILL stoutly iterates his slogan: 
‘Back to the land!” It is easy to repeat with him 
and other eminent economists that these high prices for 
foodstuffs are due to a general desertion of the farm in 
favor of the city, but it is impossible to prove it. 

From 1897 to 1908 the population of the United States 
increased twenty per cent. In the five-year period ending 
1897 our average wheat crop, according to the Departmert 
of Agriculture, was four hundred and fifty million bushels. 
In the five-year period ending 1908 it was six hundred and 
fifty million bushels. Production increased about forty- 
four per cent, or more than twice as fast as population. 
The production of corn increased forty-five per cent, of 
oats twenty-three per cent. The number of milch cows, 
as reported by the Department, increased thirty-three 
per cent; of other cattle, sixty per cent; of sheep, forty- 
eight per cent; of swine, thirty-eight per cent. In 1909 
our chief grain crops were more abundant than ever 
before, and Canada—a competitor at least as regards 
exports—-raised a hundred and sixty million bushels of 
wheat as against only eighteen million bushels in 1897 

Undoubtedly, if agricultural production had increased 
three times as fast as population, instead of only once and 
a half to twi 2 as fast, food prices would be lower. But if 
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the farm falls behind in competing with the city for hands, 
as Mr. Hill asserts, even at these high prices for farm prod- 
ucts, what would be its position in that respect if farm 
prices were falling or remaining stationary? To attract 
more people to the farm, the reward of agricultural labor 
must be greater instead of less. 

“Back to the land—that wheat may fall’’ doesn’t 
sound to us like a very alluring call. Asa matter of fact 
from 1897 to 1907 clothing, fuel, metals, lumber and 
building materials advanced in price faster than food. 


Settlers for New England 


EVER before, says the recent report of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, were the gross profits of farming 
so great as in 1909. Aggregate farm value of the chief 
crops exceeded the record for any previous year, while 
total value of farm products was twice as great as in 1899 
Secretary Wilson then points out an unoccupied field 
in which agriculture may be profitably pursued—not in 
Canada or the West, but in the East. ‘‘Some of the most 
fertile lands in our Eastern states,’ he says, ‘‘some of 
the most fertile lands in the world, have been left in a 
condition of practical if not actual abandonment. It has 
now become as serious a problem to settle up our Eastern 
states as it was in the past to settle the West.”’ 

From 1880 to 1900 the number of farms in New England 
decreased and the area of improved farm lands declined 
from nearly thirteen million acres to less than nine. 

“Fashion and sentiment,” Mr. Wilson concludes, 
“rather than reason, have played the great part in rele- 
gating these New England farms to barrenness. In New 
England literature, we know, the teacup, rather than 
the six-shooter, has been the chief symbol; its ‘bad man’ 
has been a stodgy railroad politician in a top hat rather 
than a romantic young blade in chaps—result, an over- 
supply of spinsters and an under-supply of farmers.”’ 

Where, then, are the hardy pioneers to invade Maine, 
New Hampshire and Connecticut? Who will stimulate 
the movement by making the White Mountains fashion- 
able inadventure? We almost feel inclined to offer prizes 
for stories in which the mortality rate runs highest 


A Home-Rule Object-Lesson 


HE fate of the English Government is largely in the 

hands of Irish members of the House of Commons, 
holding the balance of power, and John Redmond has 
announced that those members will insist first of all upon 
curtailing the veto power of the Lords—because that is a 
condition precedent to the passing of a Home-Rule bill 

This situation must harrow the feelings of many good 
Englishmen. The Irish members are interested primarily 
in Ireland. Upon a very important question of English 
politics they propose to vote with reference to their own 
special national interest. In short, the fortunes of politics 
have temporarily thrown the Government of England, to 
a degree, into the hands of men whose paramount interest 
is not in England. This is exactly the condition that 
Ireland has been complaining of for centuries. Irish gov- 
ernment is controlled not temporarily and accidentally 
but permanently —by men whose paramount interest is 
not in Ireland. In announcing that he will exert his power 
in whatever way seems best for Ireland, Mr. Redmond 
merely gives conservatism a momentary taste of its own 
medicine. Probably it tastes bitter. 


Bankers and Postal Banks 


PPOSITION of bankers, as a body, to the postal 
savings-bank bill is somewhat discouraging. 

Bankers are mostly good citizens, and we do not think 
they have, as a class, been corrupted by special favors at 
the hands of Government. They imagine, however, that 
postal banks might trench somewhat upon their private 
interests. This imagining, no doubt, is wholly vain 
Probably postal banks, limited to paying a very low inter- 
est rate, would simply attract depositors who now shun 
the banks, thus bringing inte the channels of trade money 
that is now hidden, promoting thrift and really helping 
rather than hurting the other banks. But so tender of 
itself may an organized private interest be that the bankers’ 
organization absurdly denounces the bill as a dangerous 
innovation in government, and urges the Republican party 
to repudiate the explicit pledge that it would establish 
postal banks. This is somewhat discouraging as indicat- 
ing how little anybody with an axe to grind can be trusted 
in politics. 

Niccolo Machiavelli long ago pointed out that a just 
Government cannot satisfy the nobles, but may satisfy 
the people, for the nobles always wish to oppress some- 
body, while the people wish only to escape oppression 
Translated into modern terms, with regard to what a 
Government’s attitude should be as between the people 
and private interests that seek their own selfish ends, the 
maxim is still quite sound, and may be commended to 
Congress with reference to the bankers’ opposition to 
postal banks. 
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| A First-Class Moses 
PENING on the good of the order, let me in- 
quire, stridently, stringing along with one of 
{ the grandest inquirers of literature: ‘‘ What's 
ina name?” Of course, everybody knows Colonel 
Shakspere’s answer, which is to the effect that there is 
nothing, absolutely nothing, in this name business, for, 
as he declares, ‘‘a rose by any other name would smell 
Still, as the subject in hand has no floral 
features and no possible connection or conjunction 
with roses, unless, perchance, he had the roseola in 
, his youth, it seems safe to depart from the Colonel's 
i answer to his own question and assert, in a modest 
way, that there may be times—may be, mark you: 
this is no dogmatic statement, it is merely a sugges- 
tion—when there is something in a name, and will 
Mr. Wade Hampton Ellis, of Ohio, shy his castor 


as sweet.” 


into the ring and venture to disagree? 

You see, it is this way: Along in 1917 there will 
be a crop of first voters many of whom will register 
\ i as William Jennings Bryan McGinnis, or whatever 
the patronymic may be. Enthusiastic father, you 
understand, and the boy in the family happening 
" coincident with the Boy Orator of the Platte, who 
bloomed that year and has been booming ever since. 
Thus, when Wade Hampton Ellis was born in 1866 
f ; his zealous progenitor took him firmly to the font 
and had him baptized Wade Hampton Ellis, being 
no doubt, a warm admirer of the doughty South 
Carolina soldier and statesman. It was all right and 


™ regular, too, for the little Ellis who later came to be 
) furnished, not to say furbished, with those distin- 
Pi guished handles was born in Kentucky, 
Moreover, he was educated in the Washington 
\ and Lee University and bore proudly his Wade 
Hampton, there being plenty of other sons of the 
South in school with him who were Wade Hamptons 
i so far as their given names were concerned Doting 
Southern papas used that combination extensively 
after the close of the war, thereby conferring dis- 
tinction on their offspring. It fitted our sturdy Wade 
Hampton Ellis bravely, for he was a Kentuckian 
and a Democrat. He used to write it in full, with a 
: flourish, and it was fine and orotund and mouth- 
filling 
Time passed, and Wade Hampton Ellis progressed 
' from Kentucky to Cincinnati—if such a removal can 
be called progression--and, in the mean time, pro- 
gressed politically through the various stages of free 
and unlimited political thought, touching a few high places, 
and became a Republican. That showed wisdom, for in 
those days it was about as much use being a Democrat 
in Ohio as it was being a Republican in Kentucky. Italso 
showed breadth of vision. The late Mr. Emerson, discuss- 
ing in his well-known limpid manner a somewhat similar 
circumstance, remarked that a foolish consistency is the 
hobgoblin of little minds! No person has ever accused 
Wade Hampton Ellis of being foolish. Nay! 
First Curtailed, Then Beheaded 
IMULTANEOUSLY with his access of Republicanism 
Wade Hampton Ellis began a survey of that Wade 
Hampton part of his signature and decided it would look 
just as well and save a lot of time to sign himself 
Wade H. Ellis; also, it would seem a bit more natural for 
one who had been a lifelong Republican since he came to 
: Cincinnati. Thus, having established himself in the law 


| and having scientifically pruned the name, he decided to 
embark in journalism, which epoch in Cincinnati news- 
paperdom occurred in 1894 

He became a police reporter in manner, 
serious in mind, serious in all and everything else, he was 


Serious 


a serious police reporter, and while he was investigating 
) 
H the psychology of the crime the less serious persons who 
7?) . . 
4 worked on the other papers were busily engaged in finding 


out who. the criminal was and what was the value of the 
jewels stolen, to the great distress of Wade H's city editor 
when he saw the opposition sheets, the city editor being a 


, crude person who didn’t give a hoot for psychology, but 
| who demanded names, dates, street numbers, interviews, 
j and such other details as police reporters are wont to 


embalm in their stories 
Presently Ellis, removed from this disturbing work 
became a managing editor, still serious, but not unim- 
{ pressed with the value of that frame of mind. His law 
partner was made corporation counsel and Wade H. quit 
newspapering and went to be assistant. He served for six 
years, gaining every day in his sturdy Republicanism and 
his political knowledge. He drafted a municipal code 
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A DIPLOMAT, A CAT AND A CATASTROPHE 


By Samuel Hopkins Adams 


GUSTAVUS Cc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


HUMP! went Thaddeus B. Drumgoole’s fat fist on 
T hisdesk. So sharp was the impact that the telephone 
receiver leaped in the clutch, and the switchboard 
girl, hastily responding, learned of something to her dis- 
advantage. As private secretary to the president of a 
growing trolley system I knew my cue. I sat tight and 
looked sympathetic 
‘She says, ‘ Next time it will be buckshot,’”’ he exploded, 
glaring at the note in his hand. 
‘It was salt last time, wasn’t it, sir?” I asked. 
‘‘And pepper,” he snapped. ‘Gleason got it 
him right, the lawyer’s cub!’’ He gave up one minute to 
devastating frown Then he continued in his most 
ponderous and presidential voice: ‘‘ Curtis, do you know 
what it will cost to carry the road around the Massinger 
farm?” 
No, sir,’ 


serve 


said I, lying as per indications. 

‘Twentee-five thouz-zand dol-lars,’’ he rasped, as if 
his throat was rusty. ‘‘ And all on account of a dried-up, 
pig-headed, little wizened-faced weasel of an old maid 

‘*Gleason's description, sir? Did he get to see her, 
then?’ 

‘‘Nobody’s seen her. When any one so much as says 
‘trolley’ in the front yard she crawls into a hole and only 
comes out to assault the employees of my road with a 
shotgun, and to insult the president’’—-he thumped him- 
self on the chest like a gorilla—‘‘with jeering notes and 
messages. And here I stand, ready to offer her a hundred 
doliars for the right-of-way. She ain’t a woman at all 
She’sa demon. She'saserpent. She’s a—a—clog on the 
wheels of progress and of the A. B. & C. system.’’ Thump! 

The inkwell went up in the air, fell in a faint and rolled 
into the presidential lap. When I'd got the Old Man 
mopped off and he was able to speak stenographer’s 
English again, he gave the C. Q. D. call for Stanley 
Carroll 

‘*Why isn’t he back?” he shouted. ‘ Does he think a 
vacation isa lifeterm? What doI pay a right-of-way man 
a big salary for if he’s never around when he’s needed! 
Where is he? When's his time up? 

** Today, sir.”’ 

**Then why the devil isn’t he here?” 

‘He is, sir. He’s been in the office since nine o’clock.”’ 

“Then why the devil don't you say so? What do I pay 
a fool secretary thirty dollars a week for if he can’t tell 
me what I want to know without waiting to be asked?” 
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“ Haven't You Got a Mouse for That Cat to Play With?” 
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He lifted his fist to soak the 
desk again, but happened 
to notice the pastepot get- 
ting ready to leap for its 
life, and changed his mind. 
** Ring for Carroll!’ he said. 

Stanley Carroll came 
swinging in in his big, easy 
way, looking like a fresh- 
minted coin and wearing 
more kinds of clothes than 
a flower-bed. He always 
had a rainbow faded to a 
frazzle on pattern, anyway; 
but, somehow, you didn’t 
mind it on Stan. He wore 
his clothes like a butterfly 

“Hello, Curt,” Carroll 
said to me. ‘‘ Brought you 
back a couple of new bass 
flies. Stingers! Good- 
morning, Mr. President.” 

““Wrrmph!”’ said Old Taddles, that being his notion of 
a gracious and dignified greeting to an underling. Then 
he tried to smile pleasantly, which was worse. 

‘Carroll,’ said he, ‘“‘I’m glad to see you back. Very 
glad.” 

Stan took a long breath and braced himself. 

‘‘ A situation has arisen, Carroll, calling for tact. Tact, 
I may say, is the lubricating oil of the trolley business, 
as executive genius—ahem!—‘is its electric current. You 
possess tact, Carroll, in a marked degree.”’ 

“Thank you, sir,” replied Stanley. ‘‘But would you 
mind telling me the worst at once? I’m feeling strong 
today.” 

“It’s the Massinger farm matter, Carroll. 
vurry troublesome problem.” 

‘*What! Hasn’t old Massinger come to time yet?” 

‘*Mr. Massinger is dead and buried these three weeks 
and more. The farm has gone to his nearest surviving 
relative, a Miss Massinger. She may be—indeed, I do 
not doubt she is” —he swallowed hard—‘‘a vurry estim- 
mubble old lady. But difficult, Carroll, difficult!” His 
roving glance paused and fixed itself wistfully upon a 
bottle of patent insulator varnish above the desk. 
*“‘We've simply got to have that right-of-way, Car- 

roll,” he said. The insulator varnish was labeled 

** Poison.” 

“In her tea,” said Stanley thoughtfully to the var- 
nish bottle. ‘Personally, though, I’d mistrust a 
coroner's jury. They'd be hard to get at; not like a 
board of aldermen.” 

**I don’t know what you mean,” cried the Old Tad, 
jumping in his chair. ‘‘Our lawyers have done their 
best.’’ Stanley snorted. ‘* Now, the matter rests with 
you. The question is, can you get the A. B. & C. 
through that farm or—or -" 

“Or?” Stanley inquired with an accent of polite 
Interest. 

“Or not?” concluded the Old Man, limping badly 
at the finish. What he wanted to say was, ‘‘Or shall 
I get somebody who can?” but he hadn't the nerve. 
Stan is the one out of the whole lot of us he never 
dares bully, for the boy hasn’t his equal in the business 
as a land-grabber. 

“If your lawyers haven’t muddied the water too 
much,” said Stanley, ‘‘I think I can. Anyway, I will, 
if I have to marry the old girl to do it. But it ought 
to be worth something special. Which brings me toa 
point of some importance to my unworthy self. Now, 
Mr. President, I’m a modest little person, if I do say it 
as shouldn't. And not wishing to hang any May-day 
garlands on myself out of season, nevertheless and 
notwithstanding I may state, without impinging upon 
the boundaries of verisimilitude, accuracy and terseness, 
that when I go out after a right-of-way, that right-of- 
way might as well furl up its ‘ No trespassing’ signs and 
build fences around its livestock. Failure is a word 
which has seldom, if ever, sullied these manly lips. It’s 
so, or isn’t it, Mr. President?” 

‘It’s so, Carroll,” agreed Thaddeus B., leaning for- 
ward and patting him on the knee, with his nose cocked 
in the air. 

**Loving caresses are balm to a wounded soul, Mr. 
President,” said Stan. ‘‘But I spot this display of 
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Strike T'wo, and the Cat Swearing at the Umpire in Four Languages 


affection as an abortive attempt to tell from my breath 
whether I’ve been drinking or not. Frankness is best. I 
haven't.” 

‘‘Then what the devil makes you talk like a kinemato- 
graph barker?” growled the Old Man. 

‘*A coy but natural desire for a twenty-five per cent 
raise of salary. Now, wait! Don’t begin while you're 
feeling like that or your lips’ll get blistered.” 

After swallowing a couple of times, our beloved president 
was able to speak without choking. Of course, it was the 
usual song-and-dance about the necessity of consulting 
the directors (dummies) and other well and favorably 
known lies. But he ended up with a lame sort of half- 
promise. 

“Which is more than I really expected, Curt,” said 
Stanley, as I followed him into the anteroom. ‘Now, 
you tell me what’s already been done, if nothing?” 

‘Worse than that. The lawyers have been in the game. 
Young Gleason went down there, and the old witch made 
a pepper-and-salt design out of a perfectly good pair of 
white flannels with a shotgun. Then Musgrove himself 
undertook the cause. She parleyed with him through the 
door. That’s as far as he got. Before he could open up 
she had sprung a catechism of her own private manu- 
facture on him. She asked him if he smoked and he said 
he did, and she asked him if he drank, and he said he did, 
and she told him to go to —-—-, or maybe only advised 
him not to—he wasn’t very clear on that point. Anyway, 
he remarked that he hadn't come to discuss the future 
life, but a business proposition. Then she said she was 
going upstairs to pray for him. Good-by. Finis!” 

Stanley whistled. ‘‘That’s what Our Taddles means by 
‘a vurry estim-mubble old lady,’ is it? Doesn’t sound in 
character tome. Well, I'll go home and get into my frock 
coat and silk hat.” 

“With the thermometer at 90? What for?’’ 

“To dress the part right, Curt,’’ sighed the big chap. 
“T’ll land at the kitchen door, all figged up like a church 
sociable, and it’s good for a profound impression on the 
country old maid type of mind. They’re struck by your 
elegance and, at the same time, tickled to death because 
you don’t go hauling the front-door bell out by the roots, 
but act folks-y and come around back like a neighbor. 
Psychology, Curt, psychology!” 

‘*Good luck,” I called after him. ‘‘ And don’t forget to 
let me know what the old pickle is like.” 

Then T. B.’s bell buzzed and I had to go in and listen 
to him burble about what he’d do to ‘‘my right-of-way 
man’”’ in case ‘‘my road”’ didn’t get its title clear to a 
pathway through the farm. It’s a curious job, private 
secretarying to Thaddeus B. Much like hiring out as the 
top hinge to an escape valve. 


II— BEING THE UNOFFICIAL REPORT OF STANLEY 
CARROLL OF THE A. B. & C. 

F THERE'S anything I don’t love it’s a cat. If there’s 

anything that does love me it’s a cat. Cats are always 
that way. Anybody who everlastingly hates ’em they 
lose their yearning hearts to at first sight and their one 
love-sick ambition is to come around and nestle against 
that unfortunate object of their misplaced affections. 
The very first thing I saw as I drove into the Massinger 
place was a twenty-five-pound feline, black as the ace of 
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spades and with yellow, soulful eyes. The second object 
I noticed was the signpost the animal was rubbing him- 
self against. It had been done by some amateur with a lot 
of time and paint to spare, that signpost. It read like this: 





Trolley Representatives Turn Around 
Ua HERE @ey 
And Go Back 
Apply by Mail: R.F. D. No. 4 
Gill Center } 











The border was in heavy black, and the word ‘‘ Here”’ 
was bright red, with drops oozing away at the corners very 
suggestively. As high art it may have been a masterpiece 
but as a human document I didn’t care much about it 
So I stared haughtily over its head and drove up to the 
hitching-post. While I was hitching my mare Pussy 
sneaked quietly up from behind and sent a thrill of 
electrified ice water up my spine by rubbing against my 
leg. I smothered a yell the best I could and side-stepped 
twenty feet or so in one jump, landing about opposite the 
big kitchen door. The door opened conversation in a calm 
and precise female voice. 

‘Is Tom disturbing you?” 

I hastily backed off a couple of yards and wondered if 
the sun had got to my brain. ‘Is the man deaf!"’ snapped 
the door. ‘‘I asked you if Tom was disturbing you 

“Yes’m,” said I, making a leap for the newel-post. 
“That is, no’m. I love cats. Seat, you brute!” 

**In that case,” pursued the voice of the door, ‘* suppose 
you stand up like a man and state your business instead of 
teetering like a straddle-bug on a toadstool 

“Thank you, ma’am,”’ said I, directing my remarks 
toward a little, dark-curtained opening about shoulder- 
high in the panel, ‘‘ but I’m perfectly comfortable where 
Iam. Except,” [ added hopefully, ‘‘that it’s a little hot 
out here.”’ 

The hint didn’t take. ‘You'll find a breeze down on 
the highway,” suggested the voice 

Unfavorable as the situation was, I saw nothing for it 
but to try her with a sample of that gift of oratory which 
is my chief professional asset. Preparatory to ty 
loose an oration in my best commencement stage manner 
I removed my hat with a flourish, and the blamed cat 
reached up and clawed about two dollars’ worth of nap 
off of it. I made a note on my expense account and 
opened up. 

‘That which has brought me to your calm and peaceful 
retreat, my dear madam, is a mission of the deepest 
importance to all parties concerned. Upon my unworthy 
shoulders has fallen the mission of acting as the forerunner 
of a magnificent ¥ 

“Stop right there,”’ interrupted the voice. ‘Are you a 
missionary or a quack doctor?” 

“The noble and altruistic profession of healing,” I 
began, sparring for time, ‘‘is one which has ever 

‘*Never mind,” said the voice. ‘‘That’s enough for a 
beginning Do you wish to come in?” 





rning 


Such lovely words! 
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‘Do I?" I cried, almost falling 
off the post in my joy 

“Then wait in patience for fif- 
teen minutes. When I am pr 
pared to receive you I will summon 
you 

It seemed more like an hour 
that I sat and fried on that 
while my whiskered friend 


begged me to come down and 


petted. Just as I had begun to 
despair of my high collar t} 
said 
Come in, young mat \ 
| find a chair in the center of tl 
Take it Ren 





Crazy as a live wire 
to myself as I made a quick ent: 
but not quick enough to shut out 
Furry-Purry, the cat 

There was nothing crazy about 
the kitchen in which I found my 
self It was a great sunny, high 
ceilinged, old-fashioned room 
everything in apple-pie order 
Shiny pots and pans were all over 
the walls. There were long bracl 
ets full of china, hanging shelves 
to hold all kinds of glassware 
swinging doo-dabs loaded to the 
guards with pickles and preserv: 
and sprangly-armed windmills all 
white and fluffy with the 
wash. In the middle of it all was 
the chair, set for me like a trap 
a roomy old-timer, weighing fifty 


week 
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“Mr. President, | Honor and Revere You as a Malefactor of Great Wealth’ 


pounds and facing a closed door ‘ I for your 
I sat down and remembered the el Do you par 
Inquisition. The doorswung ope fy take of strong liqt 
and showed me a dim, cool sitting- . : ot Are youa Methodi 
room. Back in it, looking as fresh i'm Miss Massinger's Long-Lost Brother Claude Do you use hair 
asa bunch of mint in a goblet of I Hate to Scrap, but I Love to Argue I your habit to 
ice at the cause of all the trouble n 
What's that passage in the Bible about being not afraid Hold on, ma‘an | Spa n ent ng 
with any amazement? I was so amazed that Vas aln n that never did ia ‘ Ir rmed and 
scared to death Instead of the long, gaunt milet-eyed furt don that qu \ iupourl l 
old harridan that was all framed ip in my mind i hwht it n ind ! him more tull 
the dearest, fluffiest li V go tl ‘ iso! I Pure | 
darned a sock. Herh i y white rksere ‘ He trampled ind I ! n 
all about her temples and ears. Her che¢ were round tid, looking a litth i Ar I 
and pink. Behind her specs I could sex eye I [only t to scare | 
big and I could guess they were brown and bright Si You did it,” I 
was a preserved peach; that’s what she was, and well She caught me up irp , ** Your I 
preserved at that! To and fro, swing-ba ng-fort! lirht, vou said Ther is | exp ed \« 
went the huge old rocker that could have held two of I those trolley st 
as easily as one, for there wasn’t much more thar feet Open confe | I ? 
of her. I sat there and stared like a hypnotized mat madam, Stanley Ca t l resentative 
**Drat the ninny! Has he lost his tongue the B 1 < yppany Inte 
I came out of my trance, pr p! If you are doing me irbat ( t y 
the honor to address me in those soft word ma an l ervice ind, with your i I to pla 
answer ‘ No I said But | | Ha before ju prop ! | benefit 
I cor ) ! | And be e sh i i 1 light ny 
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said I, looking all around ville Sign, and contr t la 
me and arresting my glance with the progre ind I id h 
with a bump at the point the classic shades ar »p r nts of Ca 
} where half a dozen pairs ot oopany Once for al I t i ‘ 
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quivers of pure, rollicking joyousness. A 
beautiful outburst of music worth going 
miles to hear Br it with a big, big B 
there was something very far wrong with 
it as emerging from the face of a Preserved 
Peach 

As I drank it in I did some swift and 
uspicious thinking I thought of the fact 
that Miss Massinger, of Massinger’s farm, 
had kept herself out of range of the human 
vision up tonow. I thought of the delay at 
the doorway, and the darkened room, and 
the unbidden brightness of the eyes behind 
the glasses. And dark resentment of the 
wile of woman and the wrongs of man welled 
in my soul 

** Excuse me,’’ I said. ‘‘ There's a hornet 
in your hair.’ 

In two steps I was beside her, looking at 
the neck be hind the ear Just as I sus- 
wected; nota wrinkk to be seen With a 
ase full of wrath I made a grab at the 
I 


ff, too. 


spectacl , and the wig came o 

Let me mention right here that the 
removal of the preservatives from the 
Preserved Peach did not in any degree 
affect the quality of the fruit. She might 
have been twenty-one, possibly twenty- 
two, as she turned her head slowly and 

with a little gasp; turned it until the brown 
eyes were looking directly up into mine, 
until the red lips, warm with laughter, were 
just beneath my own, and—well, I did it. 
That's all; I just did it 

For a minute I thought some one had hit 
me from behind with a club. Then I saw 
the other hand coming and ducked back. 
The Peach got to her feet and faced me, her 
eyes spitting fire like a short cire uit. 

sbi “Go aw: iy! 
Or I'll take the gun to you : 

‘‘IT wish you had,” said I, rubbing my 
ear. ‘You might have missed with the 
gun. For a bantamweight you've got a 
husky punch 

‘Will vou go! And never come near 
this place again! 

x you for your kind invitation, 
I beg to decline and to inform you that I'll 
be here tomorrow at the same time 

‘You dare! 

‘Miss Massinger, if that really is your 


name 


Quick! 


Jeast!’ she said 





‘It is Never mind my name ! 

Fairy Godmother; found only to be 
lost! I ex uld see her mou ith beg nning to 
twinkle at the corner ‘Will you grant 


one last favor to a martyr wounded unto 
death by a hand he loved not wisely but 
too well? : 
“What do you ant —-idiot Her 
voice broke on the last word 
Bid me bac to learn what it all mean 


And then, ah, then! ik to rest wit! 





a ] dan 

The del us | } ime again, full- 
throated, fuil-hearted Knowing I had 
won my point I beat a hasty retreat, fol- 
ke wed by the cat, who wailed for a vanish- 


ing hope as I drove blithely down to the 
hat night I picnicked with the mo 

quitoes of Gill Center, having sent two 

telegrams One was to the office: 


take a weet May © tw watisl ac 


The other was to my sister: 
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Net result of assiduous devotion to 
interests of A. B. & C., a brand-new, wholly 


delightful, extremely-painful and highly- 
ensational expenence for its loyal em- 
ployee 

By the end of the week I was tying pink 
string around my fingers to keep me re- 
minded that I was on the job for the ling 
and not for myself What I re ally wanted 
vas Miss B tty Massinger, and be jiggered 
to her farm! As far as I got was a permit 
te sit in the kitchen ‘with the cat-—‘‘ That's 
for penance, ” said Betty and, little by 
little, extract from my hostess, rocking in 
the peace ful inner room, the reason for her 


grouch against the A. B. & (¢ It was no 
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real reason, after all; just that she didn’t 
like trolleys. She said that they spoiled 
landscapes, and now that Cousin Ben had 
left her a landscape of her own she was 
going to keep it unspoiled. In particular, 
she didn’t like the A. B. & C. They could 
go around her farm if they wanted to, 
and she wouldn't be above riding on their 
line at times. But as for going through 
it-—‘‘ Never. Never! ae way NEVER!!! 
NEVER!!!!’’ That was her little formula. 

‘If they had come to me out-and-out, 
she said. *‘ But they didn’t. They snooped 
I hate snoopy people.” 

‘TI don’t snoop,”’ I said indignantly 

“You do. What else do you call it, 
coming here disguised in a silk hat and a 
funeral coat ? 

‘Well, if it comes to disguises!”’ 

She had the grace to blush. “It was 
such a lark!”’ she pleaded. ‘For the law- 
yer people I just put on the voice. Through 
the door, you know. Then, when I saw 
you, looking so idiotie, curled up there on 
the post, I couldn't resist going through the 
whole réle. The part was copied from my 
aunt. She’s upstairs. Like to meet her?”’ 

**Not particularly,” I said politely. 

“There are only the two of us. Farm 
life is awfully dull,” she added, sighing 
‘I'm getting bored to death. That's the 
only reason I let you come around. And I 
thought it was going to be so idyllic. I just 
leaped at the chance of getting away from 
the profession.” 

“The profession ?”’ 

“Yes. You didn’t think mine was an 
amateur performance, did you? I’m an 
actress. Do you object?” 

“T don’t object to actresses. But I 
ob ject to the way you act.” 

‘That's always the way with people who 
con 1e in on free passes!” 

‘Couldn't you go a little farther and 
make it a reserved seat ?’’ I begged, looking 
longingly at the inner room 
No, I couldn't,” she returned decidedly. 
“You aren't safe! That is’—she mused, 
and then laughed a little—‘“‘it might be 
arranged. As a reward for valor. Do you 
want to be Saint George and slay the 
dragon ?’ 

‘I'd rather slay the cat,”’ I said, shoving 
that enterprising animal off my knee. 
**But show him to me 

‘He'll be here in a few minutes, I expect 
He’s big; even bigger than you are. I 
don’t like him. I’ve told him not to come 

eriously. He doesn’t pay any attention 
Sometimes I’m-—-I'm afraid."’ 

‘So'm I,” said I What am I to do to 





‘Make him understand he’s to stop 
coming here. I hope you don’t get hurt,’ 
iclously 


Hope not,’ I responded 


eantime, Auntie 
vith me, inside 


will come down and 
You can kee p Tom 


The door slammed and I was left to 





figure out my play. Now, I'll do almost 
anything to keep out of a fight. Some- 
body’s sure to get hurt, and frankness com 


pel me to admit that it’s usually the other 
fellow, which m ikes bad feeling. So, when 
a full free sled, husky, six-foot-two product 
of the locality came h uiking in with all hi 


joints swinging loose and demanded to 
know what I was doing there and why, I 

iI was giving a physi ulture exhibi- 
t ind to pr ci, -ked 1 up the fifty- 
pound chair and did a little juggling with 
it that made even the cussed cat respect 


Now, iid I, ‘‘I’mM Massinger’s 


long-lost brother Claude I hate to scrap 
but I love to argue. If you'll go away nov 
nd not come back I'll meet you at tne 
grocery this evening and we'll talk crops 
He didn’t even say good-by But he 
tried to st y } feeliz os by lamming the 
door after him, and that’s where, with the 
kind exssistance of chance. he got even with 
me. For the cat peered out to say farewell 


at that moment, and he door eame to on 
his head with < scTUNK h There 
was a stifled ab Fra a scrabbling of claw 








There goes the last of my troubles,” I 
thought, pulling the door back as quickly 
as I could laps for Faithful Tom 

Not so The s upposed remains rolled 
over, did a flipflap back into the room, and 
the riot began. He never said a word, did 
that cat. He just started in to loop the 
loop As a stage setting the kitchen had 
everything the heart could desire to bring 
out the fine points of the ensuing per- 
formance 
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OUR clothing problem is to 

select the clothes which meet 

with your ideas in regard to 

“ good fabrics, choice patterns, refined 

styles, and thorough tailoring. So 

many men of taste prefer Michaels- 

"The Meanure of « Men’ Stern Clothes to all others that it 

t Form in Do should be to your interest to try 
them this season. 





Michaels, 
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TAFFETA 
Petticoats 


Outrival those of silk ; for Heatherbloom 
has the lustre, swish, and be -auty of silk with 
three times the wear at one third the cost. 

Every genuine Heatherbloom Petticoat 
bears this silk woven label. Look for it. 
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TRADE MARK 





Facsimile of label. 
EVERY PETTICOAT GUARANTEED 
The new styles for Spring and Summer dis- 
play unusual beauty and daintiness —made in 
all the latest colorings, including the fashionable 
pastel shades—attractive stripes and fancies, ya | 
plain or richly embroidered, Elaborateness } 
alone determines price $2 and upwe ard. 
isk for a Heatherbloom Petticoat do not accept a substitute — th - 


abel will protect you. If your dealer does not have Heatherbloom 
Petticoats send us his name and we will see that you are supplied 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York—Chicago. 


Makers of Hydegrade Fabrics 





Stern & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Walker's Grape Juice with 
Whipped Cream. 
Chill the Grape Juice and serve each 
glassful with a heaping tablespoonful of 
whipped and sweetened cream on top. 


What Shall 
We Drink? 


Try Walker’s Grape Juice. 

It is delicious! Quenches 
thirst without filling the stomach 
with useless liquids. _ It is cool- 
ing and satisfying. 

Helps the digestion and as- 
similation of food. Furnishes 
all the useful properties of fresh, 
ripe fruit without the indigest- 
ible pulp. 

Many people have refused 
Grape pice in spite of its 
healthful benefits, because of 
a puckery after-taste. ‘Try 


Jalker's 
GRAPE JUICE 


**It’s clear because it's pure.’ 








It has no pucker, no astringency. 
None of the usual sediment which 
is laden with tannin. Hold a bottle 
of Walker's up to the light and see 
for yourself. 

It's the most delicious and the most 
sensible of all drinks. ‘Take it freely. 
You will like it better and better. 

Keep a case of it at home, and 
call for it frequently when away from 
home—at the soda fountain, 
restaurant, hotel, club, on co 
the steamer and dining rr" 
car. Be sure of get- : 
ting Walker’s—in the 
“ten-pin”” bottles. 


Full quarts 50 cents. 
Full pints 25 cents. 


Send us the names of your 

grocer and druggist and we will 
mail you our booklet of unusual 
recipes for dainty desserts and 
bet eTages, made u ith rape juice 


The 


The Grape Products Company, ..,.."*;,» 
North East, Pa bottle 





Tom’s first flight took him to the pre- 


serve shelf About thirty-seven dollars 
worth of preserves and pickles came dowr 
and made a design on the floor that v 
have done finely for a canner coat 
arms. The cat's next tackle was a kers 


ove on a shell 


That left home without 
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Something _ re blir n 


sounded from the nside room \ | 
hustled over to the door to listen ar op 
came out of the corner and ea 
whack over the nose that made me wee 
like a child. Meantime, Tom had helped 
himself to some lingerie off the line and 
was doing the Salome wigg | 
Every continuous performar 
end. It seemed up to me to furnish a 
curtain for this one, so I grabbed the mop 





wiped the tears from my eyes and tarted 
across the room Sut before I could reac} 
him my feline friend tore his way out of 
the flurry and landed on the stove, with a 
frill over one ear Crazy as he wa } 

emotional insanity had not obliterated } 

sense-perceptiol a the murder « xpert 
say. He knew that the stove was hot, all 


med it ina y 


right And he menti 
would have been human if it hadn't beet 


so loud. This time there was a sur 
enough echo from the other room. Off 
he went again in the opposite directior 
and, the very first lap, two soft-boiled pic 
floated down and spread themselves ot 
my neck That let out my sto of 
Christian patience. The next time Flying 
Thomas came around I made a swipe at 


him that would have finished the litth 
game of one-old-cat right there if it had 
landed. It missed. One strike. Give you 
my word, the cat turned in midair like 


the Wright brothers and reached for m« 


as ne went Von ne return t | 

Were you ever ae ped by a cat 
It’s very painful and disfiguring. I tried a 
counter with the handle end of the 
Strike two, and the cat swearing at t 
impire in four langua By this time ] 
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7 NAPP-FELT isa hat- 
fabric peculiar to the 
C&K Shop,where fine hats 


have been made for more 


than fifty years. Starting 


with the double handful 
of frail, Heeey fur which a 
breath might blow away, 
a Knapp-Felt hat passes 


through thirty seven 


unique processes in each 
of which something better 
is done than in any other 


make. Kach hat has the 
personal attention of a well 
paid, expert workman un- 
der the careful supervision 
of a member of the C & K 


organization. 
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Twenty Shaves 
for a 
Two Cent Stamp 


This trial tube of 


JOHNSON’S 
Shaving 
Cream 
Soap 


will be senton receipt of a two 
cent stamp to cover postage 


One trial will convert you 
from the use of any other 
shaving soap to this soap, 
which makes a more boun- 
tiful, rich, creamy, lasting 
lather, and 


The Lather’s the Thing 


No other soap has the 
quality and shaving advan- 
tages possessed by Johnson’s 
Shaving Cream Soap. It is 
speedy in action, convenient 
and economical to use, non- 
smarting and refreshing in 
effect. 


Every Druggist Sells It 


Johnson’s Shaving Cream Soap 
is put up in a collapsible tube con- 
150 shaves—sells for 25 
cents — )% of a cent a shave. 


taining 


If your druggist has sold out we 
will mail a fuli size tube postpaid on 
receipt of price. 


Send 2c stamp for trial tube to-day 


jlo 


Dept. 25, New Brunswick, N. J. 
U.S.A. 








| given up gate money to hear. 





But what 
I want to ask is: Was that deal worth the 
money, or wasn't it?” 

To be good-natured for one whole 
minute at a time, even at some one else’s 
expense, wasn’t in Thaddeus B. Drum- 


| goole. 


“It wasn’t,” he snarled, all his meanness 
sticking out on him like a rash. ‘‘ You 
ought to have had it for a fifth the price.” 

Stanley took one step forward. went 


| along, too, because I was hanging to his 


arm at the time. What might have hap- 
yened next I don’t know. I saw the Old 
Man’s eyes fix, not on Stan, but on the 
door. Then I heard a very clear, self- 
possessed little voice say, ‘‘ My entry,” and 
whirled around to see just about the 
daintiest and_ prettiest little five-foot- 
nothing of femininity that ever gave a man 
something to dream about. 

“Mr. Drumgoole?”’ she inquired. 

“That's me,”’ admitted Taddles, giving 


| her a winning smile that would have 
| seared a fly off a bald head. 


“T am Miss Massinger.” 

‘Pleased to meet you, Miss Massinger. 
Er—you may go, Mr. Curtis. And you, 
Mr. Carroll.” 

“They may not,” countermanded the 
vision, looking at the head of the A. B. & 
C. with obvious disfavor. ‘I want your 
right-of-way man to hear what I have to 
say. You employ him, as I understand, 
to wheedle unsuspecting women out of 
valuable privileges. He thought he had 
done his work well this time, under pre- 
tense of —of ——’’ Miss Massinger got 
pink and neglected to formulate the charge. 
**He’s mistaken. The farm was sold the 
day before the paper was signed.” 

**Sold!"" It was a trio by male voices. 

“Here is your five hundred dollars. 
Fifty I retain for damages to my cat and 
my kitchen. Gentlemen’’—accent on the 
first syllable—‘‘I bid you good-day.” 

“*Oh, no, you don't,”’ said Thaddeus B. 
Drumgoole, and I’ve never seen him look 
so vicious. ‘‘ You'll stay right here for the 
present. Sold the farm, have you, and 
then taken our money! Grand larceny, I 
believe they call that. Curtis, ‘phone to 
Mr. Musgrove and tell him to bring a 
detective with him. Take a chair, my 
dear,”’ he added, leering at her with his 
little pig’s eyes. ‘‘ We can’t afford to lose 
the pleasure of your company.” 

She went quite white under his look. 
Instinctively she turned to Stanley, then 
hesitantly to me. 

“Ts it true, what he says?” she asked. 

I nodded—and I hated to do it, too. 

“TI think you'd better go, Miss Mas- 
singer,’’ spoke up Stanley. 

‘And J think not,” sneered the Old Man. 
‘Give me that paper, Carroll.” 

Stanley didn’t even look at him. ‘Are 
you going or not, Miss Massinger?’’ he 
asked impatiently. 

““No, I’m not,”’ she retorted, and her 
little chin went up in the air, though the 
lips above it quivered pitifully. 

He drew a cigar from his pocket. “I 
only asked because I want a smoke,”’ he 
remarked. 
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‘*You’ve grown very solicitous of my | 


feelings suddenly,” she returned. 

“Sorry I can’t return the compliment,” 
said Stanley. He took out the right-of- 
way document, scratched a match, applied 
it to the paper and, as the signatures 


blackened, curled and melted in flame | 


before our eyes, held the fire to his cigar 
end and took a deep, satisfying whiff. 
Our Honored President rose from his chair 
with a sound like a broken-hearted toad. 
Miss Massinger fairly flew across the room 
and put her two tiny hands on Stanley’s 
big arm. 
“What have you done?” she cried. 
**T'll tell you what he’s done,” 
Old Taddles. ‘‘He’s destroyed our only 
evidence. He’s betrayed his employer 
like the dirty, low-lived traitor he is. 
He’s been bribed, that’s what! Bribed!”’ 
He stuck his ugly chin out and straddled 
over to her. ‘‘ Was it money, my beauty?” 
“If you've got to talk, Mr. 
cut in Stanley very coolly, ‘‘talk to me. 
“T’'m through talking with you.” 
“Well, if you won’t talk, then listen.” 
Stanley drew himself up and stuck his 


” 


squawked | 





| of customers is toward 


resident,” | 


hand in his coat front, in position for his | 


swan-song of oratory. ‘‘ Mr. President,’’ 


he said in his deep, rounded, professional | 


voice, ‘‘I respect you for your scant gray 


hairs. As the head ofa profitable, progress- | ) 
| farm lien security. 


ive and conscienceless corporation, I admire 
you. I honor and revere you as 4 mae- 
factor of great wealth. 
between us two, and speaking as brother 
man to brother man, you're a measly sort 
of a second-rate liar and chump, and if you 
were half your age I’d make over your 
outlines into something that more nearly 
resembled a human face!” 

“You're fired!’’ spluttered the Old Man. 

“‘Again, you're a liar!’’ said Stanley. 
“That makes two. Count ’em. I’m not 
fired. I’ve resigned. 
tion.”” He scrawled two words on the back 
of the smoking paper and thrust it under 
the puffy Drumgoole nose. ‘Is it accepted 
or will you eat it?”’ he inquired sweetly. 

What happened next I never could have 
sworn to lives a jury, because I got 
awfully interested in a stalled auto outside 
the window at that moment. But I dis- 
cerned a shaky sound to the reply, “‘ Ac- 
cepted,” 
between reluctant teeth. looked around 
in time to see Staniey turn to the girl. 

‘Betty, is the farm really sold?” 

“Really. Was it very wrong?” 

**Does the cat go with it?” 

**Ye-e-e-s; if you say so.” 


| 


But, unofficially | 


Here’s my resigna- | 


as if it had been pa out from | 


watching 


March 19,1910 
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Reclamation 


Bonds 


Secured by a Thousand Farms 








The trend of investment among our thousands 
i Reclamation bonds 
With us, these bonds are now outselling all! ot! 
bonds combined. 

They are secured by first liens on good farm 
land—sometimes a thousand farms. And this 
land reclaimed by drainage or irrigation is the 
most fertile farm land in America, 

The bonded indebtedness is conservative, 
rarely exceeding one-fourth the land’s value 
And, the bonds being serial, this indebtedness is 
rapidly reduced, 

As additional security, we have a first mortgage 
on all the property of a corporation in which the 
investment is sometimes twice the bond issue 
Thus we combine corporate responsibility with 


Some of these bonds are ‘*Carey Act” bonds, 
where the State supervises the project. Some 
are municipal securities, issued by organized 
districts. Such bonds form a tax lien on the 
district. 

The interest rate is six per cent—a liberal rate 
for high grade farm lien securities. The bonds 
are for $100, $500 and $1,000, so they appeal to 
small investors and large. And the differing 
maturities enable one to make short-time or 
long-time investments, 

For all of these reasons, rightly selected Rec- 
lamation bonds have come into great popularity 


16 Years’ Experience 





During the past 16 years we have sold 78 sep- 
arate issues of Reclamation bonds, all based on 
farm liens. Not a dollar of loss has resulted to 
any investor, 

Our position in this field gives us the pick of 
these projects. To investigate and supervise 
them, we employ the most competent engineers 
and attorneys. And an officer of our Company 
constantly resides in the irrigated 
he projects we finance. 


sections, 


Every investor, small and large, should read 
our book on Irrigation bonds. Cut out this 


} coupon as a reminder to send for it. 18) 


“Before you give up possession I'd like 


to sit in that inside room just once more,” 
he said, !ooking her full in the eyes. 

The eyes fell. All the color that had 
gone out of her face came back and brought 
some more with it. ‘‘ You'll be welcome,” 
she said very softly. 

And they went out together. 

The offices of the A. B. & C. Interurban 
Trolley Company, Limited, have seemed 
dull and lifeless to me since then, except 
for one occasion. That was the morn ng 
that Old Taddles received the Massinger- 
Carroll wedding cards. 


YOUR SAVINGS 


Investment in a Falling Market 


ERY often, as you ride home on the 

\/ street car or on the suburban train, 
you hear your neighbor on the seat 
exclaim as he reads the financial news: 
**Look at Steel Common selling at 85! I 
could have bought it at 75 not long ago. 
Think of the profit I have missed."’ Other 
active stocks come in for the same com- 
ment. This sort of episode simply empha- 
sizes the fact that nearly every man and, 
for that matter, nearly every woman who 
owns any kind of security is more or less 
interested in the stock market. This is 
quite natural, because the stock market 
is a barometer that reflects or forecasts 
financial conditions. When panic, depres- 
sion or unrest strikes at its nerve-center 
of speculative trading the effect is felt in 
every part of the whole financial system. 
Aside from this sympathy there is another 
zood reason why the average man should 
5 concerned about the market. It grows 
out of the opportunity that a falling mar- 
ket gives him to invest his money so that 
he will not only get a good income but 
a satisfactory profit. Here is a phase of 








investment well worth pointing out, be- 
cause it is liable to develop suddenly just as 
it did during the first week in February, 
when the prices of all stocks declined from 
five to eight points almost without warn- 
ing. This was not a very bad slump, to be 
sure, but it was enough on which to hang 
the lesson that this article will seek to 
convey. 

Before going into this subject it must be 
clearly understood that this week’s paper 
is not written to encourage speculation, 
but to show how the average man can 
realize on the investment opportunity that 
the folly of speculation makes possible. 
on | market collapses are due to the 
greed, avarice or blunders of manipulators. 
The break which followed the crash of the 
Hocking Valley pool not long ago was only 
one example. A far larger and more signifi- 
cant one was when Mr. Harriman and Mr. 
Hill struggled for the centrol of the North- 
ern Pacific, and thereby plunged the whole 
country into financial turmoil and gloom. 
But in speculation, as in everything else, it 





is an ill wind that blows nobody good, and | 





Sroutridge LNiverGe: 
First National Bank Building, Chicago 111 Broadway, N.Y. 
SO Congress St., Boston First National Bank Bidg., San Francisco 


Please send your free book on Irrigation Bonds 
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‘seat HOUSE PLANS oc! 

Studying Originality 

iple of our work (see 172) is but one of hun- 

sur books of plans, giving sizes, views, etc. 

100 Small Cot. and a 50 | 226 Catg Pete dheg meh 00 

50 } 192 - 2500 to $3000 $1.00 

136 ‘ $1200to$1600 $1.00 | 207 “* $3000 to$4000$1.00 

186 “ $1600 to$2000 $1.00 | 1723 “ $4000 and up'd$1.00 

56 Duplexes, Double Houses, Flats, etc., $1.00 


THE KEITH CO., Architects, iinneapois, Mina 









Farm land worth twoto five times the obli- 
gation secures our First Farm Mortgages 
which yield 5%% and 6% per annum. 
Write for list and booklet *'#."" 


E. J. LANDER & CO. 
Grand Forks, N.D.,or Minneapolis, Minn, 


For 35 years we have been paying our customers the 
highest returns consistent with conservative meth 
ods. First mortgage loans of §200 and up which 
we can recommend after the most thorough personal 
investigation. Please ask for Loan List No, 715 
$25 Certificates of Deposit also for saving investors 


PERKINS & CO. Lawrence .Kans 
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office recently, took from his cigar 
case four cigars of the same size and laid 
them on his partner’s desk with the remark: 
“There are two qualities of cigars in that 
lot; can you separate them?” 

The partner (a good smoker), after care- 
ful scrutiny, selected two and two. He was 
then informed that there were three cigars of 
one quality and 
another—guess again. 

The fact is that three of the 
cigars were expensive Clear 
Havanas; the other was one 
of my Panatelas. 


one ol 


I feel that a great many 
men refrain from ordering 
from me because they think 


a good cigar cannot be fur- 
nished at $5.00 per hundred. 
To such I say—*‘Let me try 


once to convince you. There 
is no risk to you.” 

I make my own cigars in 
my own factory in Phila- 


delphia, and thousands of my 
customers, who are 
their orders to me regularly, 
have expressed their approval 
of my idea of combining 
economy with quality. | 
educated these men up to the 
idea of buying direct from 
the manufacturer, of elimi- 
nating the various middle- 
men’s profits and of holding 
the manufacturer to every 
promise he makes in intro- 
ducing his cigars. 

With the cost of living and 
luxuries rising steadily, why, 
in the name of reason, should 
anyone pay ten cents for a 
cigar when my cigars at five 
dollars per hundred are just 
as satisfactory? I use clear, 
clean, long Havana, grown in 
Cuba, for the filler, and 
Sumatra for the wrapper. 


MY OFFERIS: I will, upon 
request, send fifty Shivers’ 
Panatelas, on approval, to a 
reader of The Saturday Even- 
ing Post, express prepaid. 
He may smoke ten cigars and return the 
remaining forty at my expense, and no 
charge for the ten smoked, if he is not 
pleased with them; if he is pleased, and 
keeps them, he agrees to remit the price, 
$2.50, within ten days. 


What greater risk can I assume? What 
more can I do to prove to every smoker 
that my cigars are the kind that do sell 
themselves, if given the chance 
is the only cigar in the world pare direct to 
smokers at a price so near the cost of making. 


sending 







Shivers’ 
Panatela 
EXACT SIZE 
AND SHAPE 
aul 





In ordering, please enclose business card 
or send personal references, and state which 
you prefer—light, medium or dark cigars. 

MY BOOK FREE 


it tells a lot of things 
Write for it. 
HERBERT D. SHIVERS 
913 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
English $ 
Knock- 


about 


Hat 


A stylish, service 
stores. Genuine I 
side ban i. Suitat 


that every man should know. 









n most Hat 
at band, neat out 

fc nd Folds into compact 
roll without damaging Uneg alled or ta veling,. motoring, 
golfing, yachting, etc sizes. olors Blac k, Brown, 
Dark Green, Gray Mixture, Dark Blue. and White. Weight 
4 ozs. Sent postpaid on receipt of $1.00. Prompt shipments. 

State size and color desired. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

PANAMA HAT CO., Dept. A, 830 Broadway, New York 


o(CLASS PINS 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


THE D.L@SUL.DCo. 


COLVMBVS.OHIO.V.S.A. 
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BUSINESS man, an old customer of 
mine, walked into his associate's | 


My cigar | 


the investor with a little ready money with 
which he is willing to take a chance can 
often step in when _ es are crumbling and 
pick up bargains that will give him a good 
yield and a substantial appreciation of his 
principal. Profit is a thing never to be 
despised. 

his advice is contrary to the old and 
costly theory on which the public operated 
in stocks for many years, which, despite 
the widespread educational investment 
campaigns, still claims many victims 
That old theory was, that the time for the 
public to buy stocks was when the prices 
were highest, and the time to sell was when 
they were lowest. When you investigate 
the investment rules of many rich men you 
find that they pursued just the opposite 
course, and this is one reason why they 
became rich. The philosophy of it is best 
summed up in the celebrated reply made 
by the elder Rothschild, founder of that 
long line of European money barons, who 
said, in answer to a A nenamge by a certain 
king as to how he became rich: “I buy 
cheap and sell dear.”’ 

This rule should be at the bottom of all 
stock-buying by the average man. It is 
the creed of investment in a falling market 
and the only safe formula for the bargain 
hunter. This kind of buying may have 
two dangers. One is that the buyer may 
wait ‘ee lean for the ‘low level’’—that is, 


the bottom price of the stock—and lose his 
opportunity in a rising market; the other 
is when he “overst: rys the market’’ —that is, 


keeps his stock so long that his profits ar 
lost in a declining market. As a conse- 
quence, many shrewd investors have found 
it wise to take their profits when the price 
has become sufficiently high; put part of 
the proceeds into bonds and keep a work- 
ing surplus in a savings-bank where it will 
earn money to wait for another bargain 
chance. Thei ir theory is that profit, being 
a rare flower, is apt to fade quickly. 


Prices Affected When Values Are Not 


Of course, the only kind of stock-buying 
recommended here is buying outright, 
which means, as often explained, the pur- 
chase of stock for cash and not on margin 
Nothing is so destructive as margin trad- 
ing. It isa game that no man can beat 
even John W. Gates admits it—and it is to 
be avoided like a pest. When you own 
stock outright you can put it away in your 
safety-vault box, forget all about it and 
know, if it is well selected, that it is not 
only producing an income for you, but, 
under normal conditions and if bought in 
a falling market, getting more valuable all 
the time. 

In this connection is a fact not generally 
considered. Many people get the idea that 
because the stock market suddenly de- 
clines all the stocks have gone to the 
bow-wows. This is not true. it frequently 
happens that bears make a raid ona partic- 
ular stock that they want to depress. The 
stock begins to go down and then the 
whole market follows suit. This is not be- 
cause there is anything materially wrong 
about this stock or any of the others that 
have declined. One reason is that the 
whole stock market is like a sensitive harp. 
When one string is touched all the others 
respond. It happens in discords and in 


harmonies. 


Not long ago a group of bears combined 


: separ | against Steel Common and it went down 
about tobacco, cigars and smoking in general | 


nearly five points. The whole market fell 
Business was good; earnings were large; 
the general outlook was favorable. Yet 
these bears were shy on stock; they had to 
have it and they broke up the market. It 
was a speculative procedure, pure and 
simple, and the fact that the other stocks 
went down did not mean any impairment 
of their real values. 

A bear raid is only one cause of a stock’s 
decline. The company may be_ under 
investigation by the United States Govern- 
ment; it may be involved in litigation 
affecting its right to merge. At the pres- 
ent time decisions are pending in the 
Supreme Court concerning the corporate 
integrity of the Standard Oil Company 


| and the American Tobacco Company. As 


rumors of the nature of these decisions are 
circulated the stocks rise or fall, and the 
whole market moves in sympathy. 

It is as natural for stocks to fluctuate as 
it is for a man to have moods. Save in 
cases of grave panics these fluctuations, 
even the sharpest, do not unsettle business 
Sometimes the chief and only trouble they 

cause is for speculators. It is estimated 
that since the h igh prices of last year there 
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has been a shrinkage in security values of 
more than a billion dollars. Assuming that 
this is true, it does not follow that the 
welfare of the country generally has 
been injured. The total wealth of the 
United States in land and capital is 
$110,000,000,000, while the value of cor- 
porate securities is about $40,000,000,000. 
A shrinkage of even a billion and a half, 
which is a big outside estimate, would rep- 
resent a loss of only one and a half per 
cent of real wealth and four per cent of 
corporate wealth. The so-called shrinkage 
of values in the stock market, however, is 
mainly in what is called “‘ floating capital,”’ 
often employed in what Mr. Morgan once 
called ‘undigested securities,’’ and relates 
mainly to the operations of speculators. 
When you come to make a comparison 
of the prices of well-known stocks over a 
period of years you get some adequate idea 
of what the profits of investment in a fall- 
ing market are. The panic of 1907 was the 
greatest of all feasts for the stock-bargain 
seeker, and though a similar opportunity 
will probably not present itself soon there 
will o occasions of sharp declines when the 
example then established may be followed. 
Let us now take a group of active 
standard railroad stocks and see by the 
range of their prices just how the stock 
buyer would have fared in profits had he 
bought at the low levels of 1907, sold at 
the high tide of 1909, or held them until 
today The table follows: 
PRICE AT 
TIME OF 
WRITING 


Hicu 
1909 


Low 


Roap 1907 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa 


Fe ' 66% 125% 11545 
Baltimore & Ohio 75% 122% 111 
Delaware & Hudson 123 200 174 
Great Northern Preferred 107'9 15774 13614 
Illinois Centra ‘ 114 162% 142 
Louisville & Nashville 85'o 162% 1494 
Reading 70% 173% 1657% 
New York Central 89 147%4 119 
Pennsylvania 103'4 15144 132'5 
Southern Pacific 6314 139', 125 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St 

Paul / 9315 16544 145 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St 

Paul Preferred 130 181 162%4 
Chesapeake & Unio 23'4 91% 85 
Northern Pacitic 100! 159', 136 
Union Pacific 100 219 183 A 


Some of these stocks more than doubled 
in price in less than two years 

Now take a group of well-known indus- 
trial stocks and make the same comparison: 





Low HicH Paice a2 
COMPANY 1907 1909 TIME OF 
F WRITING 
United States Steel Com 
mon ‘ 21 94 79 
United States Steel Pre 
ferred 79 131 119 
Amalgamated Copper 41%, Y6'¢ TS 
American Smeit c | 
fining (« 58's 105! B21, 
Genera 8915 17254 153 ~ 
| Rubber 
13! 75, 42 
I Rubber 
61'4, 1234, 111% 
St é 390 = B92 630 
An 0 174!) 418 100 
All the stocks mentioned in these tables 
are Common save where it is specified 


otherwise 

Many concrete examples could be cited 
to show what profits men made in buying 
wisely in a falling market. Here is one 
that will serve to illustrate: A well-known 
New York hotel manager had been reading 
articles about investment for a whole year 
before the panic of 1907. Shortly after 
the depression came he drew out $10,000 
that he had in a savings-bank and, with an 
additional $10,000 from a first mortgage 
that came went into the market to 
buy for investment. His purchases were 
as follows 100 shares of Union Pacific 
Common at 110, which cost him $11,000 
and yielded him 9.09 per cent; 200 shares 
Steel Common at 25, which cost $5,000 
and yielded him 8 per cent, and 50 shares 
Steel Preferred at 95, which $4750 
and vit lded him 7.37 per cent 

Now the first striking thing about this 
investment is that it was so arranged that 
it provided some income every month. In 
January, for example, he received a quar- 
terly dividend of $250 from the Union 


Pacific — then, as now, paying 10 per cent; 
in February he 


due, 


cost 


received $87.50 from the 
Steel Preferred, which was on a seven-per- 
cent basis, while in March he got $100 
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from the Steel Common, which was on a | 
two-per-cent dividend basis, and so on | 
each quarter. The total income for a year 
was $1900. Last year he sold out his 
stocks for $40,800. They had cost him 
$20,850. His profit, therefore, was exactly | 
$19,950, or nearly one hundred per cent. 

He could have had a profit of $5000 more | 
had he sold at the year’s “‘ high prices,”’ but | 
he did not want to ‘‘overstay”’ and wisely 
let go when he thought he had a fair profit. 

This hotel man’s experience could have 
been duplicated on a smaller scale by a 
man with a few thousand dollars, the moral 
of the performance being that the pur- 
chases must be made when stocks are fall- 
ing or low; bought outright, and then 
held for a favorable rise that will give a 
good profit. 

One very successful business man, who 
has a very good income, always keeps 
from $4000 to $5000 in savings-banks wait- 
ing for market declines. The very moment 
that stocks drop from eight to ten points 
he buys a bunch of stocks, holds them for 
six months or a year, and then sells when | 
he can clear a good profit. If the stocks | 
should go lower in the mean time he does 
not worry, but is satisfied with the divi- | 


dend, because he makes it a rule only to 
buy dividend-paying securities. Out of | 
every bunch of proceeds he buys a cheap | 
bond which he salts down. Thus he builds 
up a permanent nest-egg out of his stock 
operations. One helpful feature of his 
mm is that while his surplus is waiting for 
stock bargains it is earning about four per 
cent in a savings-bank 

This sort of stock-buying, however, is 
only for a man, because the fluctuations 
of the market would give a woman such 
anxiety and alarm that she would be liable 
to sell out at loss in a temporary slump for 
fear that all her investment might be lost. 


yo yn 
Fancy Food 

HAVE eaten French and Spanish, Swiss, 

Hungarian and Dutch; I have seen the 
goulash vanish and have puzzled over- 
much in the tangles of spaghetti speared 
and twisted on my fork; I've had salad of 
confetti and the pickled spurs of stork; I 
have gnawed at walrus blubber in the land 
of midnight sun; I’ve been sea-dog and 
land-lubber and my appetite has run 
through the gastronomic highways with 
the gluttons of Broadway, and along se- 
cluded byways to some alley-door café. 
And when all the odors vanish of the garlic 
and the cheese, when the chilli of the Spanish 
and thecurry of Burmese have gone sizzling 
past’ my glottis and have argued on the way 
as to which of them is hottest I am yet 
constrained to say there is nothing in the 
menu of the whole world can compare with 
the gladness you have when you sit at 
home to simple fare 


HAVE eaten steaks with buttons of 

broiled mushrooms up the back; I have 
heard the sighs of gluttons when the claws 
of lobsters crack; I've had birds’ nests and 
chopsuey such as mandarins have tried, 
and such sauerkraut—Ach, Looey!—with 
ham knuckles on the side; I've had stock- 
fish with drawn butter that was soaked six 
weeks in lye, and heard sons of vikings 
utter in delight a heaving sigh that was 
drawn out like the butter, and with glad- 
ness I've helped scan where the fresh- 
caught trout would sputter with the bacon 
inthe pan. And when I have near digested 
all the kinds of food there be I have come 
back home and rested at my own mahog- 
any, and the roast beef and brown gravy I 
have been content to share with the fluffy 
and wavy —the delights of simple fare. 





roius 


VE had dishes done by masters of the 

realms of grub abstruse; I've had salads, 
mushes, plasters, salted whale and pickled | 
moose; I have run the blessed gamut, all 
the harmonies of food; I have tried the | 
steaming clam at high or low tide of its | 
mood; T have seen the social mob stir when 
the theater was through to the haunts of 
quail and lobster all a-cry for something | 
new; | have swung the lobster mallet in 
the wastes of claw and shell and have intro- 
duced my palate to whatever promised 
well; I have had things chafed and chided, 
plain and smoked and casseroled; I’ve had 
planked fish, shingled, sided, splintered, 
floored, shiplapped and poled; and it 
brings one sage conclusion that I know 
you'll come to share: Out of all this grub 
confusion there is naught like good home 
fare —J. W. Foley. 
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AT certain seasons tremendous wind velocity is ; 
Ps developed in various sections, resulting in cyclones, 
hurricanes and tornadoes. Shingles are ripped off, slate 
and tiles loosened, ordinary roofings are torn in sheets 
from their fastenings, gravel is blown off. ‘The cause is | 
improper nailing to the roof-boards. 
has a patented and exclusive method of fastening which 
assures permanency,— it cannot blow off or tear away! 
This is only ove of the many vital reasons why Rex Flint- 
kote Quality is superior to other roofings. It has been 
protecting all kinds of property, under all sorts of 
weather conditions, in all parts of the world, /aryears. A ai 
business reputation of over 7U years is behind every roll. 
Send for our large, new book, “* Roof Protection.’’ 
It will interest you. 
FOUNDED AGENTS 
itz Je AJ & W. BIRD & CO. evcnvotine 
60 INDIA ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
TRADE MARK REG!ISTERED 
Patented 1906 $ sald Copyrighted 1908 
other fatents Pendir g f By A.Stein & Co 
| PARIS GARTERS 
you get to Fit 
this Box the Leg 
Wear You, ) 
| iad © 2 ee ‘ 
Prices 25°50% * $100 <> 
At your dealer's or sample direct upon receipt of price 3 
A. STEIN & CO., 506 Center Avenue, Chicago 
can touch you : 

















That Protect and Pay 3000 GUMMED LABELS, 
Advice and Books Free. Size, 1x2 inches, printed to order and 
Highest References. Best Services. postpaid, Send for Catalog. 

Label Co., Philadelphia, Pa 


PATENTS 


Rates Reasonable. 





$1.00 


WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, WASHINGTON, D.C Fenton 
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Young Men 
Do You Care? 


If you don’t, take any thing in the way 
of clothes that happens to be offered you. 


But if you want smart clothes, clothes that 
radiate style, clothes that are dominated by 
the same spirit and life that makes and keeps 
you young, resolve now to wear 


Ederheimer-Stein Clothes 


They fit? Yes. Good patterns? Yes. Well 
made and economical? Yes. ‘These are qual- 
ities Common to many makers’ goods. 
Ederheimer-Stein clothes are more. 





They fit your ideas and tastes. "They harmo- 
nize with the life you live and want to live. 
‘They are made to be as much a part of you 
as your features, your manners, your speech. 


They represent the new idea in clothes 
making. Neither extreme nor conservative; 
neither fancy nor plain; but clothes with a 
personality, individuality, just like you. 


These clothes are not made simply for 
you to wear. ‘They are intended for you to 
live in. ‘They become you, do you justice, 
are worthy of you. 


No other clothes can take 
their place —if you care. 


Get This Artistic Poster Free 


One of the handsomest den pictures you can find; size 21 x 28 in 

colors, done by the famous artist, McFall. 
displaying this in their windows and will gladly give you a copy. 
fail to locate such a store, ask any clothier to write us and we'll 
the poster to him for you. 


Ederheimer, Stein & Co. 


Young Men’s Clothes 
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Leading clothiers throughout the country sell this make. 
Our booklet shows every style. Write for it today. 
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New, exclusive shapes and sf 
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weatherproof feature which comes f 
treatment does not change the textu: 


—simply renders it weatherproof. 
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The Secret 


of the fine, snappy flavour found 


ina cup of Postum as prepared 
by one cook, and its absence 
when prepared by another, is 
easily told. 


Postum must be boiled until 
it is rich and dark—don’t at- 
tempt to make it as you would 
make coffee. 


The more 


POSTUM 


is botled the better it is. 


Therefore, brew your Postum 
ccording to directions on pkg. 
15. minutes at least, to get 
the rich flavour and wholesome 


, , 
1 ’ 
food qualities, 


W itl i good 


1. 
made Postum has a flavour 


? 
cream, well- 


distinctly its own, not unlike 
that ot the mild, high grade 


Java « tree. 


The best proof of the whole- 


someness of Postum is found 


in the clear brain and steady 
nerves when it becomes the 
’ 1,7) \ } 
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| ALFRED E. GWYNN, 303 W. 2ed Street, Ler Angeles, Cal 


TENDERFOOT 
TOURISTS 


(Concluded from Page 22) 


| turned to the guide, who remarked that he 


thought the fish was tired from overwork 
that morning. 


‘Tired?” said I. ‘‘No, Domenico; he 


isn’t tired. He'll spark up all right if you 
tip him a franc or so.” For the first time 


| in his life Domenico blushed. It was the 


only blush I ever saw in Europe. 

Such are a few of the troubles of Amer- 
icans in Europe. They are but a few among 
the thousands of others that could be enu- 
merated. The intention of Europe is that 
no American dollar shall escape. It is espe- 
cially awkward and dangerous for unpro- 
tected young American girls to travel 
abroad, as they very often do. Two such 

came to me almost in tears at Rome, stat- 
ing that the y had been robbed at a pension. 
They went into this place and asked to be 
shown some rooms, did not register, did not 
even take off their hats or wash their hands. 
Not liking the looks of things they declined 
to stop, whereupon tie manager seized hold 
of their luggage and refused to let it go until 
they had paid him six frances apiece, which 
in their fright they did very gladly. This 
matter we took up the rext day, and at the 
cost of a little of our sightseeing, succeeded, 
as I am glad to say, in getting the money 
back, and a hearty apology as well. I heard 
of two other cases like this last summer, in 
each instance two American girls traveling 
together—something which ought not to 
be thought of for an instant. 

Actual theft from the person or from 
luggage is, of course, not unusual in 
Europe. The clumsy system of travel 
invites that sort of thing. No amount of 
care on the part of the traveler, however, 
not even any amount of tipping, serves as 
protection to luggage in transit and not 
under the eye of the traveler. It is custom- 
ary to send one’s heavier trunks on to 
Paris or London, to be picked up at the end 
of one's stay abroad. f once met a gentle- 
man in an express company’s office at 
Paris who stated that his trunk had been 
opened in transit from Italy and all his 
jewelry with other valuables extracted. It 
was a very common case. There was no 
redress, for the fine print on the back of 
his receipt told him that he should have 
sent his valuables in a separate package, 
and so have declared them. I knew of two 
other instances last summer of precisely 
the same nature, and heard of yet others. 
Italy seems to be the worst of the countries 
for rifling baggage. 

There is one thing I do not like to 
mention, and would not mention in any 
case save as a warning and as counsel the 
sad would give those not yet sad. Europe 
takes its heaviest tax from the sick and the 
sorrowing. In this country illness and 
death are reasons for increased assistance. 
In Europe they are only opportunities for 
extortion. I have three friends who have 
lost relatives by ‘eath in Europe. I will 
not tell their story. I have two others who 
had friends sick in European hospitals. 
Their story is not fit to tell. 

Any group of travelers can sit down and 
think of a thousand and one other and 
further instances of petty graft inflicted on 
Americans in Europe. Their forms and 
variations are daak legion. These few 
are some of the items which you can pay 
and will pay as part of the price of seeing 
the Holy Land, where women work in the 
mines, streets and fields like beasts of 
burden; where men touch their hats to you 
for a copper, and where everything is on 
sale excepting common decency. Europe 
may be a good place for a millionaire to 
live, , but it is no — for an American. 
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It now takes five factories 


to supply the demand for my razors and | 





am building more. 

No matter what razor a man tries or how much 
he may experiment, he finally settles down to the 
Gillette—because it 1s practical—it does the work 
as no other shaving implement does or can. 


The Gillette is the one razor that will shave smoothly in any 
direction. Itis the only safety razor made that shaves on the hollow 
ground principle. You get this effect with the Gillette flexible blade. 
When you screw the handle up it draws the blade naturally into 
a hollow shape. It shaves the beard—does not scrape it off. 

In thickness a hair ranges from one-thousandth of an inch to 
six one-thousandths. “The Gillette is the only razor that can be 
adjusted to any beard—for a light or close shave. 
that it admits of an absolute micrometer adjustment—thirty one- 


It is so made 


thousandths of an inch for every complete turn of the handle 
The Gillette costs $5 and it lasts a lifetime. 
Standard Set, in velvet-lined, full leather case, $5. 

Edition, in gold, silver or gun metal, $5 to $6. 


Pocket 





KNOWN THE WORLD OVER 


New York, Times Bldg. 
Chicago, GILLETTE SALES CO. 


Stock E xchange Bldg. 
London Office, 22 W. Second St., Boston Eastern Office 


17 Holborn Viaduct Shanghai, China 


Factories: Boston, Montreal, London, Berlin, Paris 


Canadian Office 
63 St. Alexander St. 


Montreal 
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Most comfortable because it feels like nothing at all in hot 
weather. Surprisingly durable elastic. Cools the body. 
FOR MEN . Aay arte FOR BOYS 
furts anc rawers 
50c : per garment 25c 
Union Suits, $1.00 for Men, 50c for Boys 
Buy from dealers. Write us for interesting booklet. 
CHALMERS KNITTING COMPANY, 1 Washington Street, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

You must insist on seeing this Label. 
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World-Wide 
Styles by 
~ Stein-Bloch 





TEIN-BLOCH Smart Clothes, in their world-approved styles for Spring and 
Summer, 1910, are now ready. 


This Spring announcement is hailed by thousands of men from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific as a true style-marking event. ‘Vhese men know that Stein-Bloch have 
been bending every effort and every resource in two hemispheres to assemble and 
interpret for them the real style thought—the approved fashion features—displayed at | 
the gathering places of fashion. 


HESE men have learned through past seasons of satisfactory service how great are 
Stein-Bloch achievements in tailoring these exclusive style features into. truly 

American clothes— clothes for business, for leisure, for out-ot-doors, for S< clety — for 

any call upon the wardrobe of any man. 


These clothes are made to fit—to endure — to give that confidence and dignity of 
bearing that a man feels when he knows he is dressed by tailors who have no rival in 
the fashion world. 


N all this thoroughness of workmanship and style excellence Stein-Bloch Smart 
Clothes are ready for you to look over—to try on before the mirror at your best 
clothier’s. Go to him. 


** Smartness,’’ the Stein-Bloch book of photographed style for Spring and Summer, 
is also ready for distribution. A postal brings it—free. Be guided by it and be cor- 
rect. It emphasizes the benefits to be derived from insisting on this label—the label 
that means 55 years of Knowing How. 
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The Magnifying Glasses Tell the Story 


Of the Bath Towel with the 1% Year Guarantee 


OOK at them and you’ll see why The RUBDRY cotton sponges soak 

RUBDRY Cotton Sponge towels up the water instantly; the Turkish 
are an improvement over Turkish loops drag the water back and forth. 
towels. 


The RUBDRY cotton sponges 


sponges; the Turkish a series of press UP and down on the pores of the 
twisted thread loops. skin, freeing them from moisture and 

The RUBDRY cannot shed lint: impurities. The Turkish loops mop 
the Turkish is full of lint. Its con- the water back and forth; there can 
struction makes lint unavoidable. be no massaging effect. 


The RUBDRY isa series of cotton 


Rubdry Extra, 85c. Price: 39c, 53c, 67c. Rubdry De Luxe, $1.25 

It’s so much more beneficial to rub The result is, first: the instant drying 
DRY with a RUBDRY Cotton Sponge of the skin on the surface, and then the 
towel; it’s so much more pleasant. The massaging of the pores, freeing them from 
millions of little tufts or ‘‘sponges’’ of all moisture and impurities, and from par- 
untwisted cotton take the moisture up ticles of dead, loose cuticle. ‘The skin is 
instantly and hold it, leaving always a dry, left ina more sanitary, healthful condition 
soft surface to rub with. which is most pleasant to feel. 


Each RUBDRY Cotton Sponge Bath Towel is put up in an individual 
carton AND GUARANTEED for a period of ONE AND A HALF YEARS 


Ask for the RUBDRY Cotton Sponge towel; but don’t listen to the 
**just as good”’ story. If a dealer offers you the “‘just as good,’’ 4 
ask him for a signed year-and-a-half guarantee. There’snothing 
as good as the RUBDRY;; there’s nothing like it. We ship 
direct, paying express charges to all localities where the goods 
are notonsale. If you do not find them send direct to us. 


~—— ~~ RUBDRY Cotton Sponge o 
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Write for our big 14%4 inch x 
20 inch Demonstration 
Sheet, which conclusively 
proves the superiority of 
RUBDRY Towels. For 
4 cents postage we will in- 
clude a large wash-rag of 
same material as towels. 


The Rubdry Towel Company \ 
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thread loops—they work 
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The Senator’s Secretary 


HEN a balloon goes up the aero- 
naut takes a lot of ballast with him 
in the car to be dropped overboard 


at propitious times in order to keep the 
balloon afloat. 

The William H. Taft balloon went up 
early in December, loaded with tons of 
ballast in the shape of measures the pro- 
— of the balloon wanted enacted into 
aw. There was an Alaskan government 
bill, an Arizona and New Mexico statehood 
bill, a Federal license for corporations bill, 
a postal savings-bank bill, a series of con- 
servation bills, a series of interstate com- 
merce bills, a railroad bill, an increase in 
second-class postage project, and many 
more —a tidy fot of ballast, all told. 

In addition, there embarked on the bal- 
loon those skillful pilots of the air lanes, 
Mr. Nelson W. Aldrich, of Rhode Island, 
and Mr. Joseph G. Cannon, of Illinois, 
pledged to the man who owns the balloon 
to keep it afloat as long as possible without 
chucking overboard a particle of ballast. 
The voyage was to be continuous and pros- 
perous, and the time for descending was 
picked out as about May first, next. 

For a short time everything was serene 
and comfortable. Pilots Aldrich and 
Cannon looked over the side of the car 
at the Congressional world beneath and 
figured they could —_ their pledge and 
stay up indefinitely without sacrificing any 
of the ballast. Owner Taft, who was along, 
felt jubilant over the prospects. Still, 
balloon voyages are uncertain and pernick- 
ety. Things are likely to happen, and 
things did happen. Variable and vicious 
insurgent air currents were encountered, 
special interest storms broke, Middle West 
tempests raged, mischievous Wall Street 
panics dropped the barometer and there 
was the dickens to pay. 

‘*Boss,”’ said Pilot Aldrich one day, 
saluting the owner, ‘‘ we can’t keep her up 
much longer with her present load. We've 
got to drop something overboard.” 

‘Don’t do it yet,’’ commanded the 
owner, ‘‘ we've only just started.”’ 

They struggled fora few days. Then both 
pilots, Aldrich and Cannon, said to Owner 
Taft: ‘‘There’s nothing to it, Boss; some- 
thing’s got to go, or we'll have to drop.”’ 


Heaving Ballast Overboard 


There was a consultation. Finally, it was 
decided to drop over the Federal license for 
ee ballast, and it was dropped 
with a note tied toit, saying: ‘‘ We didn't 
intend to take this ballast with us for the 
entire trip, anyhow. We simply took it up 
so the people could find out ~ ab it. Like 
as not it’s unconstitutional baggage, any- 
how; but we'll throw it over and next year 
we'll take it up again when the load will 
not be so great.” 

This helped some. Soon, however, the 
balloon began sagging down again and 
there was another consultation. 

‘Boss,”’ said Pilot Aldric h, “ 
of that ballast has got to go.”’ 

There was another consultation. 
shall it be?”’ asked Owner Taft. 

“TI suggest that Alaskan government 
bill ballast,” replied Aldrich. ‘‘It can just 
as well be thrown out now and taken up 
again next year.” 

‘‘But,”’ protested Owner Taft, “‘that is 
my pet ballast. I have had it in mind to 
take —_ through on the entire trip = 

foo heavy,” said Cannon. “Tt's got 
to go. 

Thereupon, they threw over the Alaskan 
government ballast, threw it over bodily, 
and, thus lightened, soared a bit. 

“This increase in second-class postage 
ballast is ge tting. mighty heavy and taking 
up a lot of room,” suggested Cannon a few 
days later. 

“Heavens!” said Owner Taft. “That 
can’t go. We must hang on to that.”’ 

“‘Tt’s very heavy,’’ grumbled Cannon. 

Pilot Aldrich seemed impressed with the 
idea that the increase in second-class post- 
age ballast was much in the way, but 
Owner Taft was firm. The balloon kept 
sinking. 

** Let’s compromise,” 


some more 


“What 


said Pilot Aldrich 


‘*We'll throw over a part of it and keep 
the rest for future consideration.’’ And 
they compromised by taking much more 
time to consider that ballast than they 
had anticipated. ‘‘ What’s the use?’’ grum- 
bled Pilot Cannon. 


“It’sgottogo, anyhow.” 


‘*Wait,”’ insisted Owner Taft; “hold on 
to it for a while, at the least, no matter 
what happens.” 

More storms came and there was a dis- 
cussion about throwing over the postal 
savings-bank ballast. It seemed impera- 
tive at one time, but the ballast was 
lightened considerably and kept in the car 
Parts of it were dropped from time to time, 
as were parts of the second-class postage 
ballast, a few handfuls thrown over the 
side now and then 

Thus the voyage was maintained. When- 
ever the balloon began to sink some more 
ballast was thrown overboard. The trip 
is not yet half over, but it is safe to say 
when the balloon descends there will be 
left but very few of the sacks of ballast 
originally taken on board. Owner Taft 
is perturbed, but he can do not hing He 
has shipped Pilots Aldrich and Cannon, 
and they know more about running the 
balloon than he does and, having embarked 
with them, there is no way to descend and 
change pilots, for that would cause more 
remark than the dropping of the ballast 


Toothless Bills Better Than None 


Aeronautics aside, Mr. Taft is having 
his troubles with his legislative program, 
mapped out so gayly in his message and his 
special messages. Aldrich and Cannon 
have promised to do what they can to en- 
act his pet projects into law, but they ar 
not averse to making those pets as petty as 
possible, and are framing up things with 
just that end in view. Being adroit and 
skillful persons they promise den bloc, as 
John Dalzell—the greatest French scholar 
in the House—would say, and did not go 
into particulars 
any kind of a railroad bill, for example, 


they will have made some performance, | 


no matter how toothless and innocuous 
that railroad bill may be 

They are maneuvering to get the best 
they can for themselves and, at the same 
time, do what they can for the President 
There isn’t a day in the week when the 
President isn’t reminded that legislation 
can only be effected by compromise, and 
that there must be compromise or there 
will be nothing done. There isn’t a day in 
the week when the President is not told 
that the new rules, or the addition to the 
rules in the House, establishing a calendar 
Wednesday, and so forth, and put across 
at the beginning of the special session of 
Congress that began soon after Mr. Taft 
was inaugurated, are delaying business 
frightfully, and that Mr. Taft must take 
this into consideration when he asks about 
his legislative program, for, if he wants an 
early adjournment, the only way he can 
get it is by compressing that program. 

Then, too, there are those various in- 
vestigations that take up so much time 
valuable time that might be used in pass- 
ing Mr. Taft’s laws. He must know, they 
tell him, that it is imperative for the 
Republican majority in the Senate to in- 
vestigate the high cost of living, which is 
a very vital subject. Moreover, so far as 
the tariff end of that investigation is con- 
cerned they are all in the same boat. The 
Republicans passed the tariff law and the 
President signed it, and none of the high 
contracting parties can afford to have it 
shown that the tariff has anything to do 
with the high cost of living. Hence, the 
investigation must be nursed. Further, 
there‘is that investigation into the busi- 
ness methods of the executive departments, 
and that is important because Mr. Taft’s 
principal tenet is economy. 

It is all very plausible, and Mr. Tait, 
being somewhat of a philosopher, is content 
to let a lot of things slide to get a few 
things he wants. One of these things is his 
railroad law. He wantsthat. Now, that 
railroad law is in a peculiar condition. As 
it stands, there is one group of bankers 
and captains of finance and railroad men 
that favors it, and there is another group 
that does not favor it. The biggest men 
and the most powerful favor it. 

What will be done with the bill, eventu- 
ally, cannot be foretold at this time, but 
as it stands when this is written there is 
a provision that fairly makes the progress- 
ives in the Senate and House jump up 
and down and babble incoherently. Under 
the terms of the bill railroads can nullify 
the present provision of the Interstate 
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Interior View of a modern factory, showing that Detroit-Fenestra will deliver daylight to a maximum 


Daylight for Factories 





Detroit-Fenestra Solid Steel Window Sash means 25 per cent 
more light for factories than ever before. It means that large 


window openings can be 


fitted without using obstructing 


frames or heavy mullions—thus saving their cost, as well as 


giving more light. 


HE. day of expensive wooden sash is past. 


Detroit 


Fenest ras 


original cost is little, if any, more than ordinary wooden sash. And 


it saves money—and makes money—in many ways for the 


mill and factory. 
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Solid Steel Window Sash in Standard Sizes 


For Mills, Factories, Foundries, Car Shops, Garages, Power Stations, Etc. 


No other 
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A Few of the Notable 


U. S. Steel Corporation, Gary, Ind. 
Mitchell Motor Car Co., Racine, Wis. 
Dodge Mfg. Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 
Solvay Process Co. Syracuse, N. Y. 

Erie Railroad Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Carnegie Steel Co., Bellaire, O. 
Minnesota Steel Co., Duluth, Minn. 
General Electric Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 
Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, Pa. 
Peninsular Stove Co., Detroit, Mich. 
American Radiator Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Gillette Safety Razor Co., Waverly, N. J. 
Metropolitan Electric Co., Reading, Pa. 
N.Y. C. & H. R.R.R., West Albany Shops 
Buffalo Pumping Station, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Detroit Steel 
Products Company 


Manufacturers 


Dept. 31 Detroit, U.S. A. 


combinatior 


< standards always ready for 


| standards. 


Finished Joint rid 





1. We have 104 standard sizes and near 
shipment 
Plan your openings to take Detroit-Fenestra 


Users of Detroit-Fenestra 


U. S. Navy Dept., Boston and Portsmouth Yards 
Ford Motor Company Foundry, Detroit, Mich 
American Car & Foundry Co., St. Charles, Mo 
Minnesota State Penitentiary, Stillwater, Mina 
Chicago & N. W. Ry. Terminal, Chicago, Iil 

St. Louis-Southwestern Railway, Tyler, Texas 


Use This Coupon 
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Detroit Steel Products Co., 
Dept. 31, Detroit, U.S.A 
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‘Williams 
Shaving Stick 


"The kind thal won? smart or dry on the tace” 
You can easily cut a beard 
that has been thoroughly 
softened. That’s why it 
is so easy to shave with 
Williams’ Shaving Stick. 

Williams’ Quick and Easy Shaving Powder 


affords the same rich, creamy lather that dis- 


tinguishes Williams’ Shavi ing Stick. 
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The J. B. Williams Co., Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 
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Commerce law that prevents the acquire- | 


If that provision is not ¢ hange od there will | 


be fireworks when the bill is pressed for 
passage that will be _— going miles to 
see. Still, Mr. Aldrich has the votes and 


he may be able to put it through. The | 
only danger to the program is that when | 
| the people learn that Aldrich is for the bill 


they will think it should be beaten. Per- 
haps that is why he is so openly for it. 
’Tis hard to analyze N. W. Aldrich. 

The opposing railroad interests are in a 
yickle. They do not want the bill passed, 
Dut they do not want to stir up too much 
for fear that if they get it wide open they 
will get a bill that is much worse than the 
one now proposed. From this it can be seen 
that life in financial circles is not always so 
happy. Fancy two sets of railroad and 
banking gentlemen fighting among them- 
selves about a bill that is proposed to ¢ rimp 
them all and hold them within the law! 

Vhat do the railroad and banking gentle- 
men who are for the bill think,they will get 
out of it, and what do the railroad and 
banking gentlemen who are opposing the 
bill think the other railroad and banking 
gentlemen can get which they cannot? And 
where do the plain people come in, in any 
event? The way that railroad bill comes 
out of the hopper will be interesting, as will 
an analysis of its provisions after it has 


been sandpapered and carpentered and | 


switched and padded and manicured into 


such shape as Mr. Aldrich desires before he | 


will let it pass. Mr. Taft may get all he 
wants in it—if he doesn’t want much. 
Meantime, Mr. Taft is becoming one of 
our readiest little speakers. He keeps on 
taking trips here and there and talking, 
swinging around the circle to address his 
From a rather heavy and 
academic orator Mr. Taft has developed 
into a speaker of power, fertility of re- 
source and facility of expression. All he 
needed was the practice he has had, which 


is all any man who aspires to be a public | 


speaker needs, by the way, if he has any 
ideas within him he wants to get out. 


The Back-From-Elba Program 


Taft’s eagerness to speak to the people, 
to meet them, to talk to them face to face, 
is born of his fixed idea that his motives 
are misunderstood in many quarters. In 
my opinion the job of being President 
appe: e to him less now than it did before 
he became President, but now that he is in 
the office he is anxious to have the people 
know he is doing his level best to carry out 
the program he has made. That is why he 
accepts so many invitations to talk 


Preparations for the reception to Colonel | 
Theodore Roosevelt are going on as well | 


as may be without much definite knowl- 
edge of what the Colonel wants. The first 
cablegram — Mr. Roosevelt, after the 
project was broached to him that his fellow- 
citizens wanted to give him a hurrah in 
New York, began with these familiar 
words: ‘‘See Loeb.’”’ So Loeb was seen 
and intimated that the Colonel might be 
induced to allow a few firecrackers to be 
fired when he got back. And they are 
getting ready to fire some. 

Meantime, the big newspapers have 
started men to Khartum to meet the 
Colonel, and some of them have men with 
him now One story comes back thi at the 
Colonel has raised a fine set of whiskers in 
the jung It cannot be that he will wear 
them home and enter into competition 
with Governor Hughes, hitherto our high- 
est hirsutian hero, and make a bid for 
the whisker vote Other emissaries are on 
their way to meet the Colonel, some with 
‘rom-Elba st pap pot yeh sabe ae ar, 
i hinn the woes of Gifford Pin- 
chot, some to convey the ideas of Jimmie 
Garfield, and some merely to get what glory 
yattain bystanding inthe limelight 
with him when he strikes civilization 

ere is much speculation as to what 
attitude Mr. Roosevelt will assume a 
regards Mr. Taft and his Administration 
We may be sure, judging from the well- 
known proclivities of some of the emis- 
\ Ss have gone to meet the former 








iri 
resident, that if there is any complaining 
to be done about Mr. Taft the y will do it 


He'll hearall the criticism, you may be sure 

Still, I desire to go on record with this 
observation: If Colonel Theodore Roose- 

t has anything to say about Mr. Taft 
and Mr. Taft’s Administration, as he prob- 
ably will, what he will say will not be 
criticism or censure, but will be praise and 
upport. Stick a pin in that. 
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Do You Use All the Power 
You Pay For? 


No—you do not—if you are using the antiquated method of belt ont line 
shaftdrive. That shafting is turning from mornin g till night, whether your ma- 
chines are running or not, and every time it turns power is wasted in friction. 


Hawlhora 


TRADE MARK 


Motors 


Will save you 25 to 40 per cent. over the old belt transmission 


The ‘y can be connected direct to the machine and und r all conditions 
will § give just enough power at just the right speed all the time 

“Hawthorn” Motors for altern: iting and direct current circuits are built 
in all sizes for operating machines of every description. They work just as 
well with a coffee grinder or an ice cream treezer as with the largest machine 


tool, for they are built and guarantec d for service. 
‘ » ie —_ 
Let us tell you how ‘‘Hawthorn”’ Motors will increase WHEwe serene 


your profits. Booklet No. 8249 tells. Just write our 
nearest house. 


The Western Electric Company Furnishes Equipment for Every Electrical Need 





Mestery Ledrie — 


Puldeipiia, Sadi , COMPANY § isa Clty, Ta Ang 


Boston 
Pittsburg 
Atlant: 














SPAULDING'’S 


FETHE RAYTE zs 


ALL THE STRENGTH OF 
WOODEN TREES—WITH 
ONLY 4 THE WEIGHT 


J. Spaulding & Sons Co., H St., Rochester, N. H. 


—— 


VENTILATED, 


Py SHOE = 





oral YOUR _ SHOES IN rear es s nerhgeaaliaa 


W! in n's attire tl in k 


$1.00 PER PAIR, PREPAID 


TRAVEL WITHOUT EXTRA eee. 











L. H. PACKARD & CO., Limited, Montreal 





15 Days’ 
Free Trial 


Satisfactory 
Trial Costs 
You Not 


a Penny 





This Typewriter Desk Saves, 
6 Sq. Ft. F wer a 


15 Days Pree Trial ) 







Uhl Art Steel Typewriter Stand catixer 
ty 
¢ "A = 
THE f0LEDO METAL FURNITURE (O., 2003 Dor St. Teed, Ohin 
ad Makers of fe us i Art Steel Furniiure 
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This new kind of chair 


60,000 American homes have 


already discovered its comfort 


















The first 
chair ever 
built that 
holds you 
in the 
natural 
position 
for rest 


































Back 
and 

seat one 
piece 
















Seat lets down 


fs with the back 
\ | REG! U.S.— TRADE MARK — PAT. OFF. © Tad 


In the old style 


e “tet Try it at home for thirty days 





ck tilts— 
| Li ° ° ° ° ° ° 
— —we will then take it back if you think you can do without it 
i! If you want solid comfort—evenings of com- Like all Streit furniture the Slumber Chair is 
, | =o ee : in. plete rest and relaxation—get the Slumber Chair built to give a lifetime’s service—and then be 
| centrated on the base Follow the example of 60,000 cthers who have passed on to the next generatior It has 1 
rs ee eee purchased Slumber Chairs in the one year they complicated mechanism—nothing to get out of 
f* have been on the market and appropriate its dux- order. We absolutely guarantee it against a 


) 


chair you have ever sat in. 


(7 2 urious comport—yourself. the wear and tear of ordinary usave for five year 
2 i ‘ The Slumber Chair is utterly unlike any other oe 
m Ze , Ask any Streit dealer 


But in the new It tilts vou back against the cushions—dis- Drop us a postal—or clip off and mail us th 
- oe ; ; ; , , 
pear prerg Cheie tributes your weight—holds you in the natura] Corner coupor and we w nd you our 9 
at eat are built . 

e piece pivoted position for rest paye illustrated ( ital ) howl our con plete 
’ | ’ ! : a a Tis ; 
: Consequently you don’t tire quickly as in a line of Slumber Chairs and Dave wt bed 
b> Morris chair—don’t tend to slide out It feels give youthe name of dealer nearest you 
7 i, comfortable to you just as long as you wish Any Streit dealer is authorized to sell you this 
( ey to sit in it. dou get @ fuli eveni ’s enjovable rest. chai on 30 days tr al (And there are Streit dealers 
Sai - in almost every city and town 
, , 2 Styles _ Sal 
ho bn teal sel 15 y $ 3 $100 If there is no dealer in \our town, we wi 





’ 
5 years’ guarantee supply you direct 


if You can get the Slumber Chair in any kind Write or mail coupon, whichever is most se 
‘| of wood—with any kind of cushion—finished in convenient Bevin to enjoy, at the earlie 
kez \ any style you like. It is made to suit every taste possible moment, the extraordi y comfort tl 
and ever por ketbook chair offers you 
Our catalog also shows 


The Davenport-Bed 


—a perfect davenport that 
instantly changes into a com- 
plete and perfect bed 








This is the first Davenport bed that combin | fect s 
with real comfort 

Ordinary Davenport beds have i sicle d t ae 
They collect dirt and tloo sweepings—breee 
As beds they are mere makeshifts, having hard ric s dow he cer 
ter which makes sleep almost impossibl« 

The Streit has radically changed all th Back lets dow1 
with the seat forms a real box mattress; the ideal kind to sleep « 

There is no possible lodgment for vermi Mattress is alw:z 
open to the purifying air and light 

When it’s a bed, it’s a real bed; no ridge down the cente full 
leneth head and foot boards It looks inviting and gives real com 
fort to the overnight visitor It is the ideal solution of the sn 


room problem. Send for our catalog today. 


Mfg. Co., 1040 Kenner St, Cincinnati, O. 








The C. F. Streit 
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Mortifying Confession 


A woman who says, ‘‘ Thank heaven, I’ m 
through with my Spring housecleaning,” 
makes a mortifying confession. 

She admits that for twelve months she 
allowed her house to grow dirtier, month 
by month, until it became just twelve times 
as dirty as it should be. 

What excuse can she offer? Why does 
she-clean house thoroughly only once or 
twice a year? 

The confusion—the misery—the worry 
it causes—when done in the old-fashioned 
way—is her only excuse. 


The Duntley 


Pneumatic Cleaner 


transforms the cleaning of 
the home from an infinite 
burden into a comparative 
pastime—into an actual 
pleasure. 

Instead of an upheaval 
of furniture, taking up 
carpets, etc. "the Duntley 
Cleaner, by an easy, simple, 
daily renovation, gives you 
perpetual freedom from 
dust, grime and disease 





furniture or furnishings. 


Try It—At My Expense 

I know so well that the Duntley Cleaner 
will free you forever from the housecleaning 
bugbear, that [ am willing to send you one 
fora free demonstration inyourown home— 
no matter where you live. 

I am not afraid to ship the Duntley Pneu- 
matic Cleaner a thousand miles away, to let 
it tell its own story, and to prove to you why 
ithas won Grand Prizes here 
and Geld Medals abroad. 

I will even rent you a 
Duntley Cleaner by the 
month, until you convince 
yourself that it ischeaper to 
have it than to be without it 

and then when you decide 
to buy, I will apply all the 
rent you have paid on the 

gular purchase price— 
£35 to $125. 

And when I am willing to 
take all the risk, won't you 
give me the opportunity to 
prove these statements—by 
iling out and mailing methe 
oupon below—today —now? 


A Business of Your Own | 
Earning $10 a day or more 


There is such an immense demand for 
vacuum cleaning that any honest, energetic 
worker can earn big money daily doing 
commercial cleaning. 

Che following letter is evidence of the 
splendid possibilities of this business : 


Home Cleaning Co. 
CENERAL HOUSECLEANING 


108 WASHINGTON BLOG = 


Orattie, Wash. Nov.22, 1909. 





Duntiey Ma. Oc. 
Chicago. file 


Gentlemen: In the past forty 
three days ay Duntley Pneumatic 
Cleaner has netted §477.25--- 

an average of over $11.00 per 
day, doing splendid work and giv. 
ing entire satiefaction to the 
people for whom I have worked 


Yours respectfully, 





¥ vit 4 I have start sofmen 
ji | yy) in the commers cieaning 
'] busine odie Mr. Hancock 


and I will do exactly for 
you what I have done for them, if you will 
simply fill out and mail me the coupon below 


Don't hesitate — do it right now. 


J. W. Duntley, Pres., 400 Harvester Bldg., Chicago 


eenes Cul on This Line and Mail Coupon at Once see0e 


aero peur earrw Ce., hens Mesvester Bidg., Chicago 
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germs—without disturbing | 


| that must be regulated. 


| till the skipper, 
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THE BAD EGG 
(Continued from Page 7) 


say on his lips and he went off and into the | 
fireroom. Then Rush turned to me. ‘‘[ 
know you're needed on deck, Doctor,” he 
said. “But everybody’s crazy up there. If 
you'll stay with me tonight down here, I'll | 
try to keep the engines turning. I’ ll show 
you how to fire under an oil-burner.”’ 

My place was on deck with the passengers, 
of course. I can’t explain why I stayed be- 
low. Possibly it was the dogged will of the 
man, the imperious heart of him demanding | 
and getting help. I followed him into the 
stokehold. 

The fireroom of an oil-burner is a roar- 
ing, spitting, red-hot furnace. Where coal 
is burned one hears only the suck of the 
drafts, the slash of the heavy bars, the 
slurring of the coals, the clang of furnace 
doors, all against the deep diapason of the 
steam. But in the tan 4 of the Princess 
it was a continuous and horrible blast, as if 
one stood in the very throat of an incredible 
gale blowing out of hell. The lurid glow 
was shot here and there by jets of black 
smoke from the vents, by spurts of hot car- 
bon that reduced to ashes one’s clothes 
wherever it struck. Again, under the im- | 
pulse of the hot steam that sent the heavy 
oil over the grates in a vast spray, sharp | 
detonations of flame and gas would fill the | 
whole resounding fireroom with blinding | 
heat, driving us huddlewise into corners 
with our hands over our eyes. Into this 
inferno Rush took me, invested me with | 
some man’s cast-off garments, showed me 
the gauges, pointed out to me the pumps | 
My sole com- | 
panion, the oiler, [he charged with in- 
structing me in my duties. 

I imagine it must have been the excite- 
ment of it, but we kept the steam up b 
awful exertions. We tore back and f, 
like bedlamites, twisting great valves, 
swinging on the big chains that raised 
and lowered the dampers, watching the | 
jumping needles that proclaimed a tem- 
porary victory or imminent defeat. Sud- 
denly —how, I can’texplain— we caught the 
trick of it. The pumps worked smoothly. | 
The great fountains of oil played until 
into the fires. The steam pressure rose 
pound by pound. The throbs of the pro- 
pellers increased, the deck under our feet 
shook to the vibrations of the heavy engines. 
I and the oiler wiped the sweat from our 
eyes and grinned vacuously at each other, 
like a pair of idiots. 

Rush appeared, his cold face lit with 
approval. ‘It’s daylight, Doctor,” he 

told me. ‘‘ You've done famously. But 
you can't keep it up. Please go and see 
Captain McLean and tell him to send my 
men down here. Tell him if they don't | 
come I'll come up and get them.” 

Instantly I felt my strength leave me. 
I was completely exhausted. It was all I 
could do to scramble out of the fireroom 
into the cool engine-hold, almost too much 
for me to make my painful way to the deck. 
Once there I stared round like a dazed man 
catching sight of me, 
rushed down and cried: ‘‘ Where have you 
been? What is the matter?” 

“‘T’'ve been in the fireroom,’’ I told him 
with some pride. ‘We've kept the steam 
up. Mr. Rush says for you to send him 
down his men.” 

McLean was very angry. My place was 
on deck with the passengers, he said. What 
bus iness had in the engine-room? He 
would speak to the chief engineer about it 

preposterous . Wasn't a 
man to command his own 1 ship? 
The engineer seemed tothink . , 
‘But the men?” I reminded him. “ The 
steam will go down.”’ 

‘‘T won't send the men back there,’ he 

aid with sudden decisiveness 

**But the engines wi'l stop,”’ I protested. 
Mclean stared at me. ‘ That's no business 
of yours,” he said sharply. 

i remember my dismay. You see, I had 
been violently active for hours, fee ling that 
the steamer's safety depended on my exer- 
tion. I had really got excited. And to be 
told bluntly that all this was of no account, 
that it didn’t matter, flattened me out. I | 
decided “quite justly—that the skipper 
Was CTazy 

As I a there, very likely with my 
mouth open in my sooty face, Edith Halsey 
came up. ‘What has happened?” she | 
demanded, drawing me apart from the 
curious. 

‘The engines will stop,” I told her. I | 
tried to explain and I am sure I let it out | 
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Cross Sections from Actual Photographs of Six Leading Tires Showing Similarity of Construction 
Outside of the STEIN the only difference in tires is a variation in quality 


All Alike but SIMEON 


More Miles on the Original Air Than 
Any Other Tire 


. T the New Orleans races on Nov. 20th and 2 Ist, a car 

All Alike but equipped with Stein Laplock Tires went through seven 
hot races in the two days, on the original air. Every 

S other car had to change tires—most of them twice. 

NR BS” The Stein Tires went through with practically no sign of 

ha : wear or depreciation. We believe that this record has never 


been equalled in automobile history. 


] N every-day road-performance their mileage is equally re- 

markable. On the car of Mr. A. M. Wright of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, they showed much less wear after 7,000 miles 
of service than another high-grade make after- only 3,000 
miles on the same car. 


These are only two instances of the sort of thing Stein Tires are doing 
every day for every owner and user. It means so much saving of time, 
expense, trouble and worry, that you ought to know just how the Stein 
differs in construction and quality from all other tires. 

Write today for Booklet ““S"* and write or see any of the following Stein 
Agencies: 

List of Distributors 

NEW YORK CITY—The Stein Laplock Tire Company, 1862 Broadway 
CHICAGO—Standard Aute Supply Company, 1428 Michigan Ave. 
ST. LOUIS—Phoenix Auto Supply Company, 3974-3976 Olive St. 
CLEVELAND —Pennsyivania Rubber & Supply Company, 1845-1847 Euclid Ave. 
MILWAUKEE—Goodyear Rubber Company, 382-384 E. Water St. 
INDIANAPOLIS—Gibson Automobile Company, 238 Massachusetts Ave. 
TOLEDO—Atwood Automobile Company, 1528 Monroe St. 
MINNEAPOLIS—United Motor Supply Company, 917 First Ave., South 
LOS ANGELES, CAL.—The Stein Double Cushion Tire Co., 804 S. Olive St. 


The Stein Double Cushion Tire Company 


Exclusive Tire Manufacturers 


AKRON, OHIO ESTABLISHED 1901 
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Get Face Handsomeness | 


Look at the faceof aman and we exchange it orrefund himhiscost. your total shaving expense 
who shaves with a no-strop- Therefore, why should anybody be for years, as a blade often 
ping razor. It is coarse, timid about asking a dealer to sell him _ lasts six months to one year. 
rough, full of big pores, an AutoStrop Safety Razor on 30 days “The Slaughter of the | 
ugly mg Because his _ — a 1 — t be timid Innocents” 

tror 5 coa al taking it ba ither. ‘ 
ee ee re ce Pasar we ached sagen After the Battle of the 
as a saw, Don’t wait to call on your dealer, de oak Bee 

Look at the skin of aman You'll forget it. ‘Phone or write him 4... sa aan 

: : British admiral said: **Yes- 
who is shaved by the head to send you an AutoStrop Safety Razor 
: : ae : : terday England had a great 

roer, is SO smootn 0 Tial, and write or phone now, while - - 7 
barbe: It ft, th, n trial, and writ pl , while 
: Navy. Today she has none. 
silken, handsome asa peach. Stine ‘eiahine ted 

y eading 1 
Why? Because the head eae : i. 

nue fi Bi Slaughter of the Innocents 
rtly strops a fine (silv . < 
— , y “Yesterday I 
thought everything about 
shaving had been told. ‘To- 
day I realize how little was 
told heretofore.”” 


it is in your cranium 

Consists of one self-stropping razor 
» 12 blades and strop in 
some case. Price $5, which is 





r-plated ) : 
’ - 6 you ll say: 
ngiess Cutting edge smal, hand , 
onto his razor. 

Anybody can have this 
head barber handsomeness if 
he has an AutoStrop Safet 
re has an AutoStrop Safety an 
. ° : Teaches you how to shave 
Razor, because anybody can a ; 

‘ . : ‘cl yourself as well as the head 
trop it as Nhanally, quickly cs . 
' ee barber can, but is no book 


and expertly as the head 


for persons of weak sides, 





— It’s free. Quick, seize 

Try It Free your pen and post card and 

| (Dealers Read This, Too) end for ** The Slaughter of 
| Suppose you buy an 


e ; the Innocents’’ now. 
toStrop Safety or fro AvroStrroe Sarrr 
AutoS Safety Raz rfrom uick Handy PR trir-s ye m. ety 
Q a, Ave., 
New York; 233 Coristine 
Bidg., Montreal; 61 New 

Oxford Street, London, 


*r; then later ask him 


» retund your money, What 
Dealer gladly re- 





nds it, returns razor to us, 


Far Quicker, Handier than a No-Stropping Razor 





Strops, Shaves, Cleans 
without detaching Blade 
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tthe Two H | 

hue you satisfied with your pennant 
| You will be if you ' wear a | Warnes’ s. 
| 

| 





| Millions of ween kn w of th ! rset desig 
| ing throug soldat Haat Do yout | 
1 Every pair fashic teas aaa ial tlle Rai 
ect fi are in style if you wear a }} 
Warner | 
Every pair, if properly selected and laced, is comfort 
tling, standing or walking 
Every pair is guaranteed not to rust, break or tear 
pone Button 


Hose Supporters 
Attached to every pair 


| $1.00 to $7.00 per pair 
| 





Write for Booklet ** P” on how to select and wear your corsets, 
ce Warner Brothers Company 
New York, Chicago, 





San Francisco 





EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED 















i Swivel Catch 


Ad pate Masse en overs 
' 


Right t otio by he swing 
or of the s swivel 

Left s 

yi Fa C-M-C Clasp 
Either } Cn nn = = fasten or 
Leg 


The Only Garter 
Without Objections 


Men prefer it because it 
will not tear the stocking 
and will not bind the leg 


25cents will convinceyou 





HOOT MON! 


The best dealers have them, or sam- 
ple yi by —_ Send your dealer's 
Rare an " ts 


CLARK MFG. CO. 
246P Summer Street, Boston, Mass 


New York, 377 Broadway 
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——_—_—_— 
Help Your Boy To Develop Himself 
Give him a year’s subscription to 
this great boys’ magazine. Enter- 
i fascinates boys, gives 
them helpf ilidea ,te eaches ther n how 

to work, to make t ne , to DO things, 
keeps then alert toc urrent events, makes 
their school work more interesting. Y« 
could not be woorein gent without YOU R 
papers and mag: give your boy 
HIS Magazine. * Anak iff strated. 

Bend $1.00 for a year. 10c at news-stanés 
Sprague Publishing Co.,95 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


























| that I thought the skipper had lost his 


mind. 
“Is Mr. Rush all right?” she asked pres- 
ently. 

“All right,” I told her. Then I burst 
forth with my inner thought. “I wish he 
were incommand. Then a 

“Then we should all be saved?” she 
finished for me. “‘ But they say he’s a cruel, 
murderous man. They say 

It struck me that while I’d been working, 
while Rush had been keeping the machin- 
ery going, people had been talking about 
_ Very Fikcely y McLean, with nothing else 

to do, had blamed his chief engineer to this 

girl. While Rush was standing down there 
a the platform with death breathing on 
him, they had been talking scandal on 





| deck. Our appalling plight suddenly ap- 


pe ared to me in its clear colors. Here we 
were, two hundred odd of us in the heart 
of the South Pacific, on a steamer almost 
helpless, overhung with a cloud of death, 
under the command of a man who a) 
know what to do, who talked petty scandal 
about his chief engineer while half a dozen 
grinning mutineers loafed on the after- 
deck under the awnings. There was nothing 
to say. I shook my head dismally at Miss 
Halsey. It didn’t even seem worth while 
to justify Rush. 

While we stared at each other there was 
a shout from forward. I saw the captain 
on the bridge grab his glasses. A moment 
later the big gong clanged in the engine- 
room. The vibration of the machinery 
ceased. Rush appeared on deck, the oiler 
behind him. ‘‘What’s the matter?” he 
demanded of me. I shook my head 

The sun had been risen a couple of hours 
at most and now shone upon us out of faint 
haze that whitened it into a huge, silvery 
disk. The Princess Eugenia was fast losing 
speed, and the sluggish rollers were heav- 
ing under her quarter with sullen persist- 
ence. We saw the passengers pour out of 
the saloon and run up till they stood under 
the bridge. Somewhere a woman was 


crying hysterically. Rush and I made our 


way forward. The skipper, the chief 
officer beside him, was standing rigidly b 
the rail staring ahead into a slight, re ‘dish 

mist. As no one paid any attention to us 
Rush said sharply: ‘‘ Here we are, sir!" 

McLean turned on us with a look of gen- 
tle surprise on his face. Hesaid: “I think 
we are at the end of our course, Mr. Rush. 
Will you look ahead and tell me what you 
see? Look, Doctor, if you will.” 

I can tell only what I saw myself. I ying 
low on the water was a strange, smoky mist 


that seemed to encircie us at a distance of | 
abouta mile. On the edge of this floated a | 


sma! schooner with her sails set. No one 
was at her wheel, and the booms banged 
and slatted to her every roll. That was all 
I saw. McLean's voice in my ear said: 
“Do you see any signs of life?”’ 

That question answered any query you 
might have put to us. There was no one 
alive on that pretty vessel. The reddish 
mist was a poisonous emanation. The 
shadow of death fell cireclewise about us. 
To run into it meant destruction. 

I remember staring at the captain and 


| then turning and consulting the sea about 


us. On every side I saw the gradually- 
lowering cloud of ruddy fog. Then Rush 
spoke: “We aren't sure that this is it. 


| Let’s go ahead and see 


Some one caught the words below and 


| there was a tumult. A hoarse voice yelled: 


“We won't go!"" Another answered with 
a fluent curse. There followed a wild 
stamping of feet and, before McLean 
a leap to the deck, those of the crew 


| that could make it had piled themselves 





into a boat and lowered it away with a run 

The chief officer leaped to the rail and 

pointed a revolver at the men, but McLean 
called out: ‘‘ Let them go!”’ 

Why did they do this? Don’t ask me 
Panic, I suppose; the fear that comes over 
men who have labored till their bodies 
are exhausted. And they floated there, 
in a frail craft, a few hundred feet away 
from the Princess, not knowing which 
way to go, what to do, how to avoid sud- 
den death. I counted them through 
the glass. The six firemen were among 
them, half a dozen of the steward’s boys, a 
couple of sailors. Rush leaned over my 
shoulder and said bitterly: ‘‘ There go our 
men. Let’s get them back.” 

“What for? How?" I demanded 
angrily. 

My question, natural as it was, seemed 
to bring us up all standing. Me Lean bore 
an expression of bewilderment. The chief 
officer, revolver still in hand, scowled at 
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PTAHE new Crossett models 

for Spring and Summer, 
now in the hands of Crossett 
dealers, hav e OUALITY 
emphasized in every feature. 
Their Style-Quality is im- 
parted by skillful modeling 
over the latest custom lasts. 
Their Comfort-Quality 
assures perfect ease for the 
foot. And back of all is the 
Quality of honest leathet 
and workmanship, which 


means long, satistactory Wear. 


“MAKES LIFE’S WALK EASY” 


$4 to $6 everywhere 


LEWIS A. CROSSETT, I »M 






















































Good Paint Protects 
the Home 


Pure White Lead Paint, properly applied 
by a good painter, protects your home from 
the elements rain, heat, cold and wind. 
With White Lead your painter can mix the 
paint to order (any color) to exactly fit the 
needs of your buildings, insuring durable paint 
that will not crack or scale. 

There are several brands of Pure White 
Lead, but the purest, finest, whitest, and 
therefore best, is 


CARTER 


Strictly Pure 


White head 


pread 


None is so scientifically or carefully made — none so 
white and fine — none so durable 

Carter White Lead is made by the only modern and 
scientific process in the white lead industry. Every 
particle of impunity and discoloration is eliminated 
Carter is therefore whiter than other leads. Whiteness 
means even quality absolute punity W hiteness assures 
brighter, truer, more lasting colors — remember this point 
i particular 

While Carter costs slightly more per pound than other 
leads, it will prove more economical in the end. Your 
dealer can supply you with Carter —take no substitute 

Please — today for our valuable free book, ** Pure 
Paint, which tells all about paint and painting. We 
will send you with the book, a set of beautiful and prac 
tical color plates showing how real houses look when 
properly painted 


Carter White Lead Co. 
12080 So. Peoria St., Chicago, Ill. 


Factories: Chicago— Omaha ] 


“To Be Sure It’s Pure, . 


}Look for CARTER on the Keg” 
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For large half-tone pictures, showing 
in detail the exquisite and refined 


designs of our latest models, send for 


our new catalogue and literature 
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the crowding passengers. Rush stared at 
usall. Then Edith Halsey appeared below 
us, fixing her big dark eyes on the chief 
engineer. ‘‘ Does this end it?’’ she asked 
in her full, low tones. 

Rush turned his grim stare down on her. 
I can't tell you how odd he looked in his 
charred clothes, his face and arms sooty 
and scorched, his hair crisped at the ends 
where the fire had seized on it. And yet as 
the girl put this momentous question 
McLean, the mate, myself, all of us, had to 
withdraw, so to speak, and listen to our 
fate Rush opened his lips briefly: 
“They're coming back to work.” 

And they came. I couldn't tell you just 
how he did it. But he brought them back. 
His voice carried far out over them in 
strict commands. He directed them in the 
very management of their oars, and like 
children they answered the quiet assurance 
of the man and scrambled back on deck, 
swearing at each other. He herded them 
down into the stokehold. 

Half an hour later we looked up at the 
funnels and saw fresh volumes of black 
smoke pouring out to mingle with the al- 
most imperceptible shadow that hung over 
the Princess. Then the sun reached the 
meridian, descended the western sky, sank 
into the sea. Still we didn't move. The 
colors changed swift ly in the sky. Dark- 
ness came. And we saw something that 
horrified us. The schooner showed two 
lights, the red and the green They 
twinkled out from the invisible cloud wit 
a message of routine method, of regular, 
unquestioning obedience to the law that 
rules the traffic of the seas 

‘There's some one alive on that vessel,” 
said McLean 

But the mate wouldn’t believe it. 

‘They were caught by the poison last 
night,’ he said ‘Those lights have 
burned all day. There was nobody to put 
them out this morning.’ 

An hour later Rush reappeared to ask 
what the captain intended to do. McLean 


didn't know “Possibly . . . the 
passengers, you see - great re- 
sponsibility in fact 


The skipper mouthed mere phrases ‘that 
signified nothing but a perturbed mind. 
Rush touched me on the arm as he passed 
back and said: ‘‘Come down and help me. 
I want to tell you something.” 

The engine-room seemed strangely dark 
and silent as we descended into it. Rush 
had hung lanterns here and there where a 
ghostly gleam could fall on some steel face, 
or throw the huge shadow of a pillar against 
the darkness. At the working platform he 
stopped and we gazed up at the stolid dials 
of the gauges and telegraph signals. Then 

tush began: ‘‘ McLean doesn’t know what 

he is doing. We've been close to losing our 
crew this day and we're a good week’s sail 
from anywhere. I'm the only man left on 
this ship that can even start these engines. 
Whuff! and I’m gone! Then, man, this 
ship will rot before anybody finds her. 
This is no time for dallying. This is the 
time to be moving along and out of this 
sea. Go and tell the skipper what I say, 
Doct 

I started to answer him when I was 
aware of another with us. I peered up the 
steel ladder and saw Edith Halsey standing 
there, one white arm outstretched on the 
hand-rail. Rush caught sight of her at the 
same time and gave utterance to a groan 

I came down to see whether I couldn’t 
he Ip you,” she said quietly 

“You!” Rush burst out 
any men left on this ship ?"’ 

discerned the eo of a smile on her 
face. She looked directly down into the 
engineer's eyes while she simply answered: 
“None but yourself, Mr. Rush.’ 

‘ Thisis no place for you,” he stammered. 
“You might—you might get hurt.” 

She refused to listen but repeated: ‘Is 
the re anything I can do?’ 

‘She might go and tell the captain what 
you say,’’ I suggested stupidly, and to my 
astonishment she accepted the mission 
instantly. We watched her go swiftly 
back up the steps. Then Rush went on 
into the fireroom 

Miss Halsey returned in a few minutes 


** Aren't there 


| and stopped on the platform beside me in 


evident excitement She demanded to 
know where Rush was. I told her and led 
the way down and forward into the fire- 
room. As I opened the door Rush came 
toward it, the glow of the fires red on his 


| face. He motioned Miss Halsey back, in 


alarmed solicitous fashion, but she paid no 
heed to him. ‘The captain is afraid,’ 
(Continued on Page 48) 
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You will probably buy your first pair of AMERICAN 
GENTLEMAN Shoes because their style and appearance look 
good to you, and because your feet feel comfortable in them. 


You will buy your second pair because you will have found that 
the first ps ir outwore any shoes you ever had, and never gave your 
feet a moment’s discomfort. After that the habit becomes fixed. 





This AMERICAN GENTLEMAN shoe is one of the newest styles for Spring and Summer, It 
patent leather oxford, with perforated wing tip and perforated arter rhe new Nethe 1 last, upo: 
which it is made, is full of snap and swing. Step into the your ality where AMERICAN 
GENTLEMAN shoes are sold and try on this shoe, If it d a ere are many other styles that w 
Send t en r a free t 
ok, for s 


HAMILTON, BROWN SHOE. CO.. — St. Louis — Boston 















Your children must form the tooth 


cleaning habit early in life. 






It is essential to their future health 





If their teeth and mouths are thoroughly cleansed 
each day with antiseptic Sanitol Tooth Powder 
or Sanitol Tooth Paste, they feel a refreshing 
sense of clean-ness. This makes your child 
feel better, think clearer and learn lessons easier 














A mouth that is Sanitol-pure is healthful. 






25c, wherever toilet articles are sold. 


Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Co. St. Louis 


Real Chewing Gum 
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It’s New! +" It’s Great! 
a 

** Mint Chips’’ and ‘‘ Violet Chips’* are the latest Colgan Gum Co 
creations. Differently delicious in flavor and form—for the chips 
are round and sold in a round metal box 

**Mint Chips’’ have the wonderful flavor of old fashioned mint 
stick candy. ‘*‘ Violet Chips *’ are flavored like the aroma of sweet 
violets. Supreme as a breath perfume 
Sold everywhere. 5c — box. Avoid Imitations. Insist upon Colgan’s. \ 


COLGAN GUM CO., Louisville, Ky. \ 
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MILFORD Achievement 


For the last quarter of a centufy. we have 
been manufacturing and improving haek¥saw 


blades—accumulating experience and inventing? 


methods for their betterment. And the sum 
total of this knowledge is expressed in our 
MILFORD Hack Saw Blades. 

No more substantial or positive proof of 
their supremacy can be cited than the fact that 
within the last decade MILFORD Blades have 
established an admitted standard not only in 
America but in every country in the world where 
skilled Mechanics are employed. 


The “ Reason Why” of Supremacy 


We have carried on a series of “comparative 
tests’’ that have covered practically all steel 
alloys and methods that could enter into the 
manufacture of hack saw blades. We have tried 
one blade against another, under equal con- 
ditions, to prove which was best fitted for the 
work. In this way, we have probably tested 
every hack saw blade that has ever held any 
kind of place on the world’s market. 


Here’s what we mean by “equal conditions”: 
—we test the blades of various manufacturers 
in a power machine—vo/ by hand. Because only 
a power machine insures absolute mechanical 
precision; because each blade tested must make 
the same /ength of stroke, at the same sfeed and 
pressure and on the same steel—in order to enable 


To the Dealer 


The coupon below will bring you additional infor 
mation about ‘‘MILFORD” Blades, and give us an 
opportunity to explain how we co-operate with you. 
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This Talk Means a Saving of 
Time and Money to Every 


Man Who Buys, Sells or Uses 
Metal-Cutting Saw Blades 


You, who use hack saw blades — 
You, who sell hack saw blades — 
You, who run machine shops — 


The MILFORD Hack Saw Blade concerns you all—because it affects 
the quality and quantity of your work—the amount of your earnings 
—your reputation as a worker, your profits and prestige as a dealer. 


us to accurately note the comparative cutting 
power and durability of every blade so tésted. 


mi « ° 7 
These tests, so scientifically exact, have en- 
abled us to eliminate every weak point and 


Strengthen every strong point of our product; 


th@¥ghave supplied the “reasons why"’ we have 







deve naterials and methods in the manu 
facture o ; saw blades until now — today 
MILFORD are admitted by those who 


know to be absolg 

and Lasting Power. 

Why MILFORD Blades CaF ree and Fast 
SL 

MILFORD Blades are made f¥e 

steel of highest quality (and therefor@] 

cost) containing Tungsten in just the righ 


unequalled in Cutting 
~~ 


an alloy 





portion to produce the maximum of toughne 
and endurance. 

By our own original and exclusive tempering 
process, we not only obtain the best results, but 
also absoluie untformity. The cutting power of 
the teeth is retained; by our process, the carbon 
in MILFORD Alloy Steel is not reduced. 


Every MILFORD Blade 
Individually Tested 


Each MILFORD Blade is thoroughly tested 
before it leaves the shop. This test is severe 
and searching. Every blade must ‘measure up 
to the MILFORD Standard before the inspector 
will pass it. Consequently there are no MIL 
FORD Blades on the market of doubtful or 
inferior quality —no MILFORD “seconds.” 
Every MILFORD Blade in a hardware store or 
mill supply house is honestly worth its price 
You can pay more, or pay less, but unless you 
buy hack saw blades éranded MILFORD you 


Ge orld’s ma 








do mot get MILFORD Quality. And, as every 
mechanic knows, the es/ tool is the cheapest. 


About The Price of MILFORD Blades 


MILFORD Hack Saw Blades are not without 
competition. But it is a prrce competition—not 
a gualiiiy competition. A manufacturer who 
aims at the highest possible quality, cannot, at 
the same time, aim at the lowest p 

Neither ourselves nor any other maker can 
afford to cut price without decreasing cost of 


production; and that means cheaper steel, less 


efficient labor, less care in testing and inspection 
Quality considered MILFORD Blades are 
absolutely the cheapest hack saw blades on the 


Mkvery time you buy hack saw blades, remem 
ber tim@Mhe on/y way to get MILFORD Quality 
is to buy“Oltades éranded thus: 






MILFORD 
Wrapped by the dozen, and packed six dozen 
to the box The name MILFORD, together 
with our trade mark(registered the world over) 
= 2 
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Korrect Shape 
KOOL AND KOMFORTABLE 
OXFORDS 


Made of the finest leathers, 

In the newest sty les, inc lud- 

ing button, lace, blucher 

and Two Eyelet hes. 

Made in the popular shades 
black and patent. 






gray, tan, 


4 ‘Korrect Shape” 


| Nerrect Shase 














oxfords do not gap at 
the sides or slip at the 
heel. They are made 

to fit the 
foot instead 


—_ eee 


of the foot to fit the shoe. MOST 
IMPORTANT TO YOU is the 
GUARANTEE on our “Burrojaps” 






| Patent and dull leather READ IT: 

If the “Burrojaps” upper breaks through 
First sole is worn through, 
we will replace 
with a new 
pair FREE. 






before the 






KORRECT SHAPE $ 
SHOES ARE FOR SALE 
BY 5000 DEALERS. 
IF THERE ISNO 

DEALER NEAR +S 
YOU, SEND FOR 
OUR FREE ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE IN COLORS 
ANDORDER DIRECT. 
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| THE A. J. REACH CO., 1705 Tulip St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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cotton mantles and give one-third 
more light. Positwely will not shrink, 
and well increase in candle-power 
while burning 
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UPRIGHT INVERTED 
‘ . Ve 
Wood Fiber Rag Mantie for aaneibet 
pressure $1 per 
The Harris Weed | Fiker Mantle Co. 
1660 West Third Street, Cleveland, 0 
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| she announced quietly. 


| mind and run for it. 





| heard Rush’s unshaken voice say: 
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( Continued from Page 46) 

“He is afraid of 
the mist ahead of us. He thinks we had 
better wait.” 

Rush would have answered but the men 
behind him shuffled up menacingly. One 
of them growled: ‘‘We don’t stay down 
here any longer. We're hungry and we’re 
tired. We quit right here.”’ 

Involuntarily, I suppose, Miss Halsey 
and I ranged ourselves with the engineer in 
front of the only exit. Rush’s face showed 
a moment's worry. ‘You men will stay 
here and work,” he said, above the roar of 
the boilers. ‘‘I'll kill the first man that 
refuses duty!” 

They backed off, but we heard their 
protests: ‘‘The skipper wouldn’t stand 
for having them abused. Enough of them 
had died already. The Ship was being 
abandoned. The 2y would go on deck.”’ 

On the eve of their onset Rush backed 
firmly against the iron door and thrust a | 
revolver out toward them. ‘I’m running 
this engine-room,’”’ he told them coldly. 
‘The man that doesn’t get back to his 
work is a dead one.”’ And while they hung | 
in the wind he turned to Edith again. ‘‘I’ve 
got ple onty of steam up,” he said. ‘‘We 
could get a good sixteen knots out of her 
now if McLean would only make up his | 
His eyes carried a | 





message of helplessness. 

She balanced herself on the reeling 
plates, ignoring utterly the grumbling crew. 
A smile lit up her face. ‘I said to myself 
that you were the only man left on the 


ship,” she said. ‘It’s true.” 
He returned her smile. ‘‘ That’s nicely 
said, Miss Halsey. And I know what 


they've been te Hling about me up on deck. 

I kill men when it’s necessary. I’m the 
original devil, that’s what lam. McLean's 
all right, but he’s not up to this work. He's 
thinking of the company, of the pas- | 
sengers, of the people ashore who'll want 
to know all about it.” 


“Whom are you thinking of?” she | 
demanded. 
A shrill cry from the hold pierced 


through the murk. A man staggered out, 
swinging back and forth to the roll of the 
steamer, sought for some handhold, choked 
horribly and fell. While I bent over him I 
“I'm 
thinking of you. Say the word, and I'll 
save you.” 
**Why ?”’ I heard her ask breathlessly. 
‘Because I want you,” he answered. 
“‘All my life I’ve tried to find a woman 
worth my while. I’m a brute and I'm | 
down in the books for all sorts of things 


But that doesn’t matter now, Edith. I 
love you - 

The man on the deck slowly got his 
breath and I helped him to his feet. Pos- 


sibly I missed something they said to each 
other Sut as the men once more surged 
forward, this time mad with pain and fear, 
she jerked the revolver out of Rush's hand, 
drove it into the very mouth of the leader 
of the mutineers and said: *‘ The man that 


wants to die, come on.’’ She turned her 
dark eyes on the chief engineer. ‘‘I’m 
going to do it,” she told him. ‘‘ You start 
the engines I'll keep these fellows at 
work.’ 


Without a moment’s hesitation he passed 
her and adjusted a valve. Then he opened 
the drafts wide and motioned to the men to 
get to work. You would have thought he 
would have had something to say, but he | 
merely gazed round at us all and then, 
taking my arm, o pe ned the engine-room 
door. As we went out he said, over hi 
shoulder: ‘‘] leave them to you. I'll do 
my part And she answered him with a 
pitiful look of obedience 

I can see him yet swaying 
many obstructions till he came 


easily over the 
to a halt 


inder the big signal dial that marked the 
orders from the bridge. It pointed still to 
rop He looked at it and then reached 


p with a determined gesture and put the 
ver to cull speed i thead There was 
ashing of gongs about us and slowly the 
engines rose and started on their toil with 
flash of steel and hiss of steam, as he opened 
the big overhead valve 

Almost immediately the indicator trav- 
eled back to stop and the gongs clamored 
McLean was on the bridge. But 
Rush refused to answer the command in 
kind and jammed the indicator over to 
full speed ahead once more. The engines 
picked up their gait, and we felt the big 
steamer surge slowly along through the 
water 

Still again the gongs yelled at us their 
imperative message to stop. Again Rush 


wVver 


} 
a Ch 


again 
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Our Tire Service units cover the country from Atlantic 
They’re accessible everywhere—they insure 
the maximum efficiency of Fisk Tires. 


to Pacific. 


We make splendid tires! 

Our tires stand up against the severest wear 
successfully. 

The thousands of Fisk Tire owners are Fisk Tire 
enthusiasts. 

The materials we use are excellent, the expert 
skill we employ the most expensive obtainable. 

When a man buys Fisk Tires he gets the 
Best tire made— no question about it. 

And he gets more. 

The best tire needs a certain amount of attention 
— not necessarily repairs — but attention. 


And the people who can give a tire the best 
attention are not agents who want to sell you as 
many tires as possible; instead they are the people 


Four styles: Bolted-On with Removable Rim, 
Clincher, Quick Detachable Clincher, Dunlop. 
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who make the tire themselves and who want that 
Tire to give the best possible service. 


The purchaser of Fisk Tires buys more than 
mere tires — he gets expert and conscientious tire 
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attention. 
¥ 

For in seventeen cities extending from the Atlan 
tic to the Pacific accessible to every part of the 
country are the Service Units of the Fisk Rubber 7 
Company —-branches not agencies. 

Our literature is free. i 

We have a number of booklets on Fisk Tires and . ) 
our Service Units, telling the whole story in detail 
We will be glad to send you these booklets wit! \ 
out obligation on your part upon receipt of a note 
from you— just write ustoday. Address the New 
York Office — 1725 Broadway. 

Tires to Fit Any Rim. . 


THE FISK RUBBER COMPANY \ 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. i 
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“I am just delig ted with what you are doing 
Judge Ben B. Lindsey 


The Saturday Evening Post Boys 


America. 
work like this is not the kind to get into trouble. 


kind of a boy is bound to win, not only in making a 
creditable record im selling THe Post but also ¢hrough selling THe Post; to lay the 
foundation of a successful career and a useful citizenship.’* 

Perhaps no man in America knows boys better than does Judge Lindsey He knows w 
appeals to them 1 what makes good men of tl 


If you have a boy who wants to earn his own spending money, THE 
SATURDAY EVENING POST will he!p him do it. 
magazine to friends and neighbors outside of school hours your boy can 
earn a lot of money without associating with undesirable companions, and 
can get a business training that will be of inestimable value in later life. 


way you are doing it,’’ says 


of the Denver Juvenile Court 


in writing of 


a boy sells THe Posr he is giving value for 
eived and that several times over. It is my 
t the splendid band of fellows selling Tut 
y EveninG Post shall be the cleanest, bravest 
The boy who is busy with good 
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To any boy we will send everythir rhere n't one cent of expense Your b« 
an be just as successful as are the the ids of other boys of whom Judge Lindsey writes 
B t sending us a y boy w receive ever ng necessary. 
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These hose are guar- 
anteed,—we 
give a new 
pair FREE for 
any that need 
mending in 
six months. 
Easy, soft, 
shapely, 
well-fitting 





HOSE _ 


FOR MEN—light weight 
in ten popularnewshades, 
and medium weight in 
five shades, fast colors, 
sizes 944 to 11%. Six 
pairs in handsome box, 
with guarantee, $1.00. 
FOR WOMEN—light 
and medium weight in 
black, light and dark 
tan, fast colors, sizes 
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Safety and Profit for Small 
Capital in Vacuum Cleaning 
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deliberately thrust the answering lever back 
to full speed ahead. Then he turned 
on me and smiled. ‘Doctor, suppose 
you go in and help Miss Halsey keep the 
fires going. You know a little about it 
If the men balk, you know what to do 
We'll need all the steam we can get.”’ 

Miss Halsey had picked up a dirty jacket 
discarded by some choking stoker and 
stood in the midst of the toiling men with 
unconcerned eyes on the gauges. The heat 
tossed her hair about her forehead and 
scorched her cheeks. A_ puff of carbon 
burned the hem of her skirt away. But 
she paid no attention to it. Now and the n 
she would look straight into the eyes of 
some hulking fireman, and the man would 
fall to his work again with an expression 
of puzzled subjection. 

Rush came in after a while and gave 
calm directions and orders. He didn’t 
exchange a word with the girl about her 
being there, offer her sympathy or thanks 
As he went back to his engines I caught 
him by the sleeve and remonstrated with 
him for allowing her to stay longer down 
there. ‘‘She’s all right,”’ he said gruffly 
“She’s helping. But " he paused a 
moment considerately and went on, * But 
if she dies, call me.” 

A moment later Miss Halsey came over 
to me and said: ‘*‘ What did he say ? 

“He said for me to call him if you —if 
you were taken ill,” I told her 

Her eyes shone and I saw the gentleness 
of her profile as she turnedaway. Ithought 
I heard her say, ‘God help the man’s 
sweetheart!”’ but I wasn't sure 

I can’t tell you what was doing on deck 
all this while except as 1 heard about it 
afterward. It seems that McLean finally 
acquiesced in the manceuver so mutinously 
forced on him by Rush, and took the wheel 
himself. In fact, he straightened the 
Princess out just in time to avoid running 
down the schooner. The mate told me 
they looked down on her decks and saw 
white faces staring up at them through the 
darkness, the faces of her dead crew. Then 
McLean fell over, choking, and died, with 
one foot caught in the grating on which he 
had been standing. 

Down in the fireroom we knew nothing 
of the dawn. Miss Halsey was still sts and- 
ing among us, still vigilant, though scorched, 
grimy, her eyes circled by great rings of 
soot. The steam gauges registered fifty 
pounds—the best we could do. The clock 
marked six o’clock when Rush looked in on 
us, gave a hand on the chain that raised 
the heavy draft-shutters, stood a moment 
silently staring at the girl and was going 
out again. Suddenly we heard cries on 
deck, the sound of them floating down to 
us through the lofty gratings. Miss Halsey 
dropped her revolver, for the cries were 


of joy, of relief, and down through the 
ventilators came a faint, delicious draft 
| of air, bearing the scent of the fresh, open 


sea, of leagues of frothing waves, the 
sharp odor of pure winds. Rush smiled 
“It’s all right now. The breeze is freshen- 
ing.’ He picked up the revolver and dis- 


misse d Miss Halsey and mys self with a 
curt “ That will do for you two. 
Two hours later the Princess Eugenia 


was once more trim and in suc h order as 
the crew and volunteers from the passen- 
ge rs could put her. The captain had been 
yuried and the chief officer was in command 
The steward made his little force do double 
duty and under a fresh, blowy sky we were 
pursuing our feeble w: ay down to port 
under what steam we could keep in the 
boilers. 

Among the first to revive and resume an 
interest in daily life was Mary Russell 
She dried her tears and came down to 
luncheon. On her way she passed Rush, 
grimy as ever, white with exhaustion under 
the soot, clad in filthy rags of uniform, 
altogether a dull sight and a reminder 
that the ship had suffered. She stopped 
to speak to in. “Why don’t you clean 
up?” she demanded, with a frown. Rush 
stared and laughed, but he didn’t answer; 
merely turned back to his engines. 

Close behind Miss Russell Edith Halsey 
entered the saloon. She was freshly 
gowned, trim, serene. Telltale blisters 
on her slim hands, scorched flush on her 
cheeks, curled eyelashes, crisped hair 
alone told her experience. And when sh¢ 
came in all the men looked up and smiled 
and called out greetings, openly recognizing 
that what she had done for them all was 
known and priced at its high value. Sh« 
responded quietly, her great dark eyes 
fixed on the distance in a profound and 
inscrutable expression of sorrow, of som 
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sort of suffering. 
was Soon away. 
Luncheon over—I was master of cere- 
monies at that meal—we left the saloon 
for the deck, climbing up the big stairways 
with jests and laughter. But as we 
emerged on deck we came fairly upon Rush 
and Miss Halsey. He stood on both feet, 
in his filth and grime, leaning against 
nothing, his hands clasping nothing, like 
a man ready to fight. Before him the 
girl stood, looking at him with her full, 
intense gaze. A little apart Mary Russell 
crouched in a chair, her chin in her hand 
and her scared eyes fixed on them both. 

*‘T don't care how dirty you are,’”’ Miss 
Halsey was saying slowly. “‘T know what 
you've done and I want to be fair to you. 
While the rest of us are enjoying ourselves 
you are still at work seeing to it that we 
get to our destination. But while I respect 
you for that, I wish you to understand 
distinctly that your attentions and your 
presumption are distasteful, Mr. Rush.”’ 

‘‘But you were anxious enough to share 
my watch with me,” he returned, in 
ap; pare nt perplexity. 

I thought I ought to do my part,’’ she 
re pli d, biting her lip. ‘And you told me 
that you would save the ship if I would 
help you. I’lladmit,” she went on hastily, 
“that you meant to offer me your affection 
and that I allowed you to think that I 
might accept it. But I did it —I did it to 


| save us all!” 


see,”’ he said 
afraid for your own pretty life, you hunted 
up the only man on the ship that you 
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She ate sparingly and | 


** As long as you were | 


thought could save it for you, the only | 


man with wit and nerve to go ahead and 
pull the ship through. And when he’s done 
tt you turn up your nose and confess that 
you led him on just to save yourself. Now, 

Miss Halsey, I want you to unde rstand 
that I usually get what I want. I ain't 


| afraid, either, as you know.’ 


She waved us back with an almost 
imperceptible gesture. ‘I didn’t intend to 
say what I’m going to say now,” she an- 

wered brave ly” e nough. “You are a cow- 
ard. You are a murderer and a thief and a 
liar. Because you are in a position of 
authority, and because your passions have 
rein over your subordinates, you play the 
man, You have killed. You have lied. 
You have even made me offer myself as 
the price of your saving the ship, the great 
yrice, Mr. Rush, of becoming your wife 
3ut I know that you are a coward. If you 
were a stoker like the poor fellow you shot, 
you would have been sniveling on the deck, 
cursing your officers, afraid for your poor, 
worthless life. Being the chief engineer 
you have done your duty, no more than 
your duty, because it gave you a chance, 
you thought, to buy a woman, and allow 
your cruelty and your lying to have some 
little glory all of their own. Oh!” she 
cried out softly, “‘to think that you are 
such a cow: ard!” 

The man’s sooty face became almost 
chalk-white. He drew back a step, curling 
his lip like an angry dog. All his arrogance 
had changed into rage. “I'll show you 
who's the coward,” he said violently. 
“T’ll show you, my fair lady, just ——’’ 

Some one should long i have 
closed the rascal’s mouth; but we were 
still under the spell of his arrogance, 
you understand. We hadn't forgot the 
brilliancy of his achievement. It remained 
for Edith Halsey’s father, red-faced, breath- 
ing heavily, to push forward and strike 
him full in the mouth. ‘“‘Get back to 
your machinery!” he roared at him. ‘If 
you dare to = lress another word to 
my daughter I'll kill you!” 

The fellow’s temporary ascendency over 
us vanished like a soap bubble. He didn’t 
even try to reply, but slunk off, muttering 

» himself, craven, shaking with impotent 
rage, all the structure of his insolence and 
his bravado crumbled about his shoulders 
by old man Halsey’s clean wrath. Really, 
you see, spite of his doing a big thing, the 
man was a bad egg. So, having done that 
thing, he was thrust back from the com- 
pany of his betters, once more a known 

oundrel, infamous, mean, contemptible 
Yet Providence, juster than men, rewarded 
him with the affection of Mary Russell. 
She married him in Auckland. To start 
her off in her new life happily the passen- 
gers presented her with a_ splendidly- 
engrossed memorial, stating in fine words 
that Edward Rush was a hero and had 
saved life on the high seas. Among the 
first signatures was that of Edith Halsey, 
who thus proudly abjured her great share 
in the good works of a thoroughly bad egg. 
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waited for the attention which these acts 
were sure to attract. 

““Luey—my dear children—I am in 
trouble,”’ he began. ‘‘The work at the 
station is more trying than I have ever let 
you know. Indeed, I don’t seem to be 
equal to it. Something has now gone 
wrong. Yesterday Edwardy was sent to 
check up the accounts, secretly, in my | 
absence. He worked from ten o'clock last | 
This night until ten this morning.” 
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Seiten ther Gale aod difference between the two scenes somehow 
for the booklet toda symbolized the change which had taken 
i. place in ere ag ag — = 
: spent a happy hour in Milledgeville. 
Standard Tire Protector Co. Outside of om family, he had not 
800 S. Water St Saginaw, Mich. enjoyed fifteen minutes of social inter- 
ete course. His health had failed him, and 
now had come this black tragedy. 

Clerks moved to and fro with unwonted 
quiet, some of them ostentatiously avoiding 
any appearance of curiosity, others stealing 
a glance at him out of the tails of their 
eyes. One man, a billing clerk, stared him 
impudently in the face each time he passed. 
But whether they looked or did not look 
made no difference to Chase. He was 
scarcely aware of their presence. He was 
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often to himself. ‘‘The farm is the place 
for me! I should never have left it!” 
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noiseless. Cannot split chair leg. 
Will last as long as the chair. On 
sale at your pa Ay or sent prepaid on receipt of price. Write 
for free booklet of chair tips and wool casters. 
Agents Wanted. Set of four 25¢ 
HERON MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. A UTICA, N. Y. 


Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, *3.50 


Sent to your home by express prepaid 





Just drive into leg of 
hi 








_. Beautiful and attract 
Made 
Sizes and Prices 
9x6f. $3.50} 
9x7, f% 4.00 





< ides an be 
2 | ed. Bold direct at 
9x12 ft. 5.50! one profit oney 
9x15ft. 650) refunded if not 
- od satisfactory. 
New Catalogue showing goods in actual colors, sent free. 


ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO. ,694 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia 
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Making good his shortage, which had 
now reached the sum of twenty-thre« 
hundred dollars, would practically strip 
him of the savings of his life. A dishon- 
orable discharge would end his railroad 
career, for he would be a marked man, in 
railroad circles, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. Apparently the only thing in 
sight for him was to go to work on his 
father’s farm. This would amount to 
taking up life again where he had left it off 
on that bright October day, over a quarter 
of a century before, to set out for the school 
of telegraphy. It was not strange that his 
lips stiffened and twisted in what would 
have been an agonized sob had he not set 
his teeth and gripped the arms of his chair 

On the afternoon of the third day of his 
torture Philander, withdrawing his eyes 
from his fascinating picture for a season 
to peer out of the window, became con- 
scious of a policeman’s helmet passing back 
and forth at regular wreened At first 
the sight made no impression upon him, 
but as the helmet continued monotonously 
to appear and disappear it began to wear 
upon his nerves. Suddenly a thought 
occurred to him and he began to shake as 
withachill. He called sharply to Edwardy 
who sat on the opposite side of the room, 
with his back toward him 

“‘Bend down!’’ whispered Philander 
‘Fred, I’m no thief!”’ 

‘Certainly you are no thief,’ answered 
Edwardy gently. ‘‘ Everybody on the divi- 
sion knows that.” 

‘* Then why is that policeman out there ?”’ 

Edwardy glanced out of the window, and 
after a moment said softly: ‘‘ Because 
there is a thief here. That's the man,” 
inclining his head toward the bookkeeper 
“‘T have run him to his hole. I need hima 
little longer, to help in checking, and then 
it will be my painful duty to turn him over 
to that officer. I would have told you 
before, but I wanted to make absolutely 
sure, so as to raise no false hopes. You'll 
come out of this scrape with a clean record, 
Phil, and you won't have to make up a 
cent of the deficit.”’ 

Philander gazed pityingly at the little 
black-haired, blue-eyed man, the one man 
on the force who had been really good to 
him 

‘It’s hard to believe he is a thief, Fred 
He will go to the penitentiary, I suppose 
What will they do with me?” 

‘I don’t know, Phil. There'll be some 
change, I fancy. But keep a stiff upper 
lip. I'll help you all Ican. I shall wire a 
report tonight . 

The next day there came a message to 
Philander, from McNeely, division super- 
“You are hereby relieved of 
the Milledgeville agency and restored to 
the agency at Sparta. Effective at twelve 
o'clock noon tomorrow.” 

Chase’s heart gave a great bound. He 
walked to the telephone, called up the 
Western Union, and dictated a message 
to Charlie Kirk, of Sparta: ‘‘ Withdraw 
all my property from sale. Am coming 
back to Sparta.’”” Then he sat down in a 
chair and swooned away. 

When he showed McNeely’s message to 
Lucy that night she exclaimed fervently: 
‘Thank God! I hope never to see this 
town again. But if ever I am inclined to 
complain of my lot I shall say to myself, 
*Milledgeville!’”’ 

The homesick girls clapped their hands 
over the news; but in the privacy of their 
room Philander observed to his wife: 

‘“‘T go back as a failure, Lucy.” 

““Yes,”” she answered. “A failure as 
agent at Milledgeville. Nothing more.” 

The words braced Philander. Almost the 
first man he met, on his return to Sparta, 
was Edward Felton, president of the First 
National Bank, a man whose good opinion 


| Philander valued, perhaps, above that of 
| any of his friends. Yet, when the banker 
tactfully asked if he had not liked Milledge- 


ville, Chase replied: 
“I didn’t lke it. But that isn’t the 


| reason I’m back here. Milledgeville didn’t 


like me. In other words, I wasn’t the 
right-shaped peg for that hole. I rattled 
around too much.” 

As he leaned over his garden fence that 
same afternoon, with the mild April sun 
warming the back of his neck, and con- 


| templated the first pale shoots emerging 
| from the black mould, he said, half aloud: 


“IT reckon I’m one of the world’s small 
potatoes. And being small is the principal 
reason, I presume, why I am now not crying 
my eyes out. But I’m the size God made 


me, so He must have use forsucha size some- | 


where. This is apparently the place.” 
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Sterling PatentColt “Answer! 
Send for Ralston Book 
AUTHORITY STYLES 

jj, Spring and Summer, FREE 
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Ou ’ wear f 
Sold in over 3,000 towns. 
Dealers—Shoes illustrate talog 

re carried in stock by us. See our offer in “The Shive 
Ralston Health Shoemakers 
985 Main Street Campello (Brockton), Mass 
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Che beautiful lustre of Iron Clad No. 188 is n 
face finish—it’s iz the yarn. Washing after washin 
does notchange it — it stays si/kyvas long as you wearit | 


Cooper, Wells & Co. 
212 Vine St., St. Joseph, Mich. 
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MULLINS STEEL BOATS ir: 

a And Fastest 
They keep afloat t ‘ e e er 

ents like life They keep ahead of ‘ 

teel hull offers little re tance to t MULLINS ENGINI 
t t tely re t ler 
and runs like an automobile engine 


Write for Our Free Catalog 


=" 
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| oa | 
| || THE W. H. MULLINS CC 
| 120 Franklin Street Salem, Obie, t A 
POSTAGE STAMP LESSONS  PATENTS:PAY ‘00% 2" 
Write now { Free Sample Stamp Lessor ent 


NEW ENGLAND STAMP CO , Washington Bidg , Boston, Mass E. E. VROOMAN, Patent Lawyer, 856 F, Washington, D C 





















More Motor Fun 
' Less Motor 
Trouble 


Unless you want | 
to be last up the 
hill, think about 
lubrication. Un- 
less you enjoy 
financing the re- 
boring of cylinder 
heads, think about 
aa@ lubrication again. 

There area lot of 
things about lubri- 
> cating oil you 


&% may not know. 
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HAVOLINE 
OIL 


perfection or miracles, is 
for the 
been rendered 


without claiming 
better tham ordinary lubricating oil, 
very simple reason that it has 
freer from carbon by our process of filtration. 

That may sound like an unimportant distine- 


tion to you 

“It Makes a Difference” 

1, 5 and 10 gal. cans, barrels, and 

at auto supply shops, garages or 

direct from any of our offices 

Send for 

Cormimon Sense of 
Lubnication.*’ 
HAVOLINE OIL CO. 

80 Broad St., and 1906 Broadway 


but your engine will understand. 


15 barrels 


booklet on ** The 
Automobile 





NEW YORK 
CHICAGO, BOSTON, 
ST. LOUIS, SAN FRANCISCO. 
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Ball 
Sticks 







Ball- Holdin Pocket 


The G m al 






heag 1° "Ba No 7 is 

adopted by many league 

Pric ce $1.25 F Guaranteed 

ase Balls, Seto$ 125 Fielder Gloves, 25¢ to $°.50 
Base Ball Uniforms, $1.75 to 15.00 Catcher Mitts, 25eto 7.00 
basemen Mutts, + LOCte 400 Base Ball Bats, 10cto 1.00 


W rite for free U 


perfect goods, 
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guarantees 


pre Kies t ceipt « atalog 


Reine a 
Goldsmith @ ees 
The“Boston’ "Fob 


Direct to you from the manufacturer 
and worth three times what we ask 


k I e 





kM r cut from one solid 
piece of heavy stock t «st 


jalan Fine Only $1. 00 
Sent Prepaid +" 


\ today 1910 catalog “We is 
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for Me? 


(Concluded from Page 4) 


noe is There in it 


| he would run. He has stated unequivo- 
cally, on several public occasions, and 
often privately, that there are no circum- 
stances that will impel him to take another 
nom'nation. There have been no ifs and 
ands about it. He has said he will not run, 

:nd he must be taken at his word. 

It is easy enough to see how a situation 
might arise that would make it imperative 
for the Governor to announce he will run 
from the viewpoint of the leaders of the 
party in the state. That viewpoint and 
the viewpoint of the Governor might never 
coincide. Like as not the two views never 
will coincide. Still, of all the men spoken 
of, so far, as probable candidates for Gov- 
ernor on the Republican ticket next fall, the 
only one who would have a ghost of a show 
of winning is Hughes. The people have 
faith in him. 

The plan of finding a good, honest, big 
business man, not identified with politics, 
and putting him up, sounds well at this 
early date, but it wilt be reasonably hard to 
find the man and harder to put him up. It 
would be fine for the leaders, but very de- 
pressing to the good, honest, big business 
man not identified with politics. If any of 
the men associated with the machine or 
Albany is nominated the slaughter will be 
frightful, even if nothing more is disclosed 
than is now in sight. Once the people of 
New York State, or any other state, find 
out about a thing, they rebuke that thing 
at the polls if it isn’t to their liking. 

Meantime, Hughes, who has never been 

yopular with the machine leaders in New 
Park, is in absolute control of the situation. 
The machine leaders know they are in his 
hands. They resent it, but they dare not 
protest. They are tamed, subdued, fright- 
ened, willing to do anything to be helped 
out. Asa political prophecy, let me put it 


down here that Governor Hughes will not ! 


have the slightest trouble with the machine 
| bosses, the party leaders in the legislature, 
or anybody else in the Republican party 
over the laws he wants passed, or what- 
ever else he desires to do this year. 


The Possibilities of Hearst 


Looking at it Republicanwise, there is a 
silver lining to the cloud that covers the 
party black as the pit from pole to pole 
That is the dissension in the Democratic 
party. Trust the Democratic party to get 
into a wrangle, to engineer a split, to divide 
and get to calling names at the moment 
when union would mean success. 

The particular fuss that is in progress 
as this is written is the attempt to oust 
William J. Conners, of Buffalo, as chair- 
man of the Democratic State Committee, 
fostered by an organization of Democrats 
who desire to see the party return to power 
through the elimination of some of the men 
who govern it now. Whatever happens, 
there is bound to be some kind of a split, 
maybe a big one, maybe a little one, but 
a split Things have gone too far for 
harmony. 

The logical candidate for Governor of 
New York for the Democrats is William 
R. Hearst Hearst has proved a lot of 
strength. His weakness, so far as the state 
is concerned, is his quarrel with Tammany 
Hall. If he could get the real support of 
Tammany Hall there is no doubt he would 
make a most formidable run for Governor 
on the Democratic ticket. It is under- 
tood that overtures are being made to 
leader Murphy with that end in view 
Also, it is understood that Conners’ party 
is trying to get in with Hearst. 

Coming down to the present the result, 
thus far, of the investigation at Albany has 





been salutary. There are plenty of strike 
bills already introduced, but there will not 
be much striking done. The chances are 








that the work of this legislature will be 
more satisfactory and more in regard with 
the good and the wishes of the people than 
for years The grafting lawmakers are 


scared. They do not know what the next 
day may bring forth. As one astute ob- 
server of Albany affairs put it: “The at- 


mosphere has cleared. Nobody would ask 
for or take money in these days. You 
could leave a bale of thousand-dollar bills 
on the bar of the Ten Eyck Hotel all day 
and all night and not one would be touched. 
The uplif t has struck Alba: iV, and the ere are 
a lot of people there to be uplifted.” 
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*Union Pacific Country 
—California 


lhe straight away quick train is 
San Francisco 
“Overland Limited” 


via 
Union Pacific-Southern Pacific 
“The Safe Road to Travel” 
This long established train leaves Chicago every day for the Union Pacific 
Country California. It affords the personal comforts you obtain in a metro- 


politan hotel. Dining car meals and service “Best in the World.” The track is 
ballasted with dustless Sherman gravel and protected by electric block signals. 





For literature and information address 


E. L. LOMAX, General Passenger Agent 
Union Pacific R.R., Omaha, Neb. 
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ustards, creams, puddings—your 


home desserts are bound to be right if you 
use Kingsford’s 


and follow the book. 


Kingsford’s Corn Starch 
has been the stand-by of experienced 
cooks for generations. 
@ Successful housewives from nearly every state 
in the Union tell us how they use Kingsford’s to 
their cooking. You'll find the recipes 
remarkable little Cook Book “R’’— 
= “What a Cook Ought to 


Know About Corn 
2 in 


Starch’? with 168 
, of the best recipes 
a qwam, you ever tried. 
+ met @ Mail a post card today. 
f' We'll send the book free. 
: T. KINGSFORD & SON 


Oswego, N. Y. 
National Starch Co. 


Successors 


improve 
in our 
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| ALI- SABA POST-CARD SETS 













#8,500 for one invention. Book, 
“How to Lee a Patent” and 





n chemically prepared, beautifull, “wnat to Invent” t tree c gh 
igned a rds; one bottle Invi fot e Ink; one sketch for free report to pater lity 
nd H ull securely packed in handsome Pate’ ts advertised for sale at our expense 


id 25 cents; Sample set 5 cts. Agents s fourteen Manufacturer 








~~ INVISIBLE INK | | 
| 





Patent Obtained or Fee Re vaca 


Syndicate Trust Bldg. 983 F. St., Washington, D.C. | 





ALI-BABA POST-CARD CO. 
St. Louis | | 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys | 
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**The Wax with a Guarantee’’ 


Makes Floors Beautiful 


T can be applied with equal success to either hard- 
wood or pine floors and (if you use *‘ Brightener’’) 
once a year is generally sufficient. Old English Floor 
Wax gives a rich, subdued lustre, and lasts because 
it’s made better than ordinary floor wax—has more 
of the hard (expensive) wax in it. Old English 
doesn’t show scratches or heel marks; never becomes 
sticky. It is economical and gives the handsomest 
effect known to all interior woodwork. 5(c. |b. # 
(1 lb. covers 300 square feet.) Guaranteed to os 4 
— 
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give satisfaction when used as directed, or - 
money refunded. 


eS 


Send for Free 


Sample and 
Floor 
Book 


To Keep Floors Beautiful and to Make Any 
Finish Last, Clean Occasionally witha Little 


Brightener—easy as dusting; just moisten a cloth and go over the floor—this 
cleans it. Follow with clean soft cloth and the floor becomes polished and bright as 
new. In fact, Brightener does renew the finish—of either wax, varnish or shellac. 

Brightener is the only preparation that will successfully clean and polish 
a waxed floor without removing the wax or injuring the finish—just as effective 
on a varnished or shellacked floor. It prevents scratches from showing, and 
forms a light polished coat over the finish, making it last twice as long. Use 
this once or twice a month. 














A quart (75c) will last the average home 6 months. Pint 4c; 
qt. 75c; half-gal. $1.35; gal. $2.50. Try a sample and prove it. 


A.S. BOYLE & CO., 1907 West 8th St., Cincinnati, 0. 
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Please Send 


Free Samples 


and this Book 


“Beautiful Floors— 


their Finish and Care.” 


SAMPLES OF BOTH 


FREE 
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High Class and High Power 


at a Low Price 


Rive} D> \ i 99 
a4 | Ziv, oan af 
Complete with 
M to, Horn, 

Magician Hom, 
and Oil Lamps 


























Specifications: 
SEATS—Four or f , rer COLOR 
WHEEL-BASI 1 i COOLING 
GAUGE-—s che RADIATOR Vert 1 tube 
rIRES— 34x i d steel st 
IGNITIO 
BRAKES — Twe ts cc ; 
? noe ae: 
and ex i 1 { CLI ; ; 
HORSE-POWER — 3 ,} , : ; 
CYLINDERS—1 En B nt or 
BORI 
STROKI ; inc SPEED 


POURING CAR ~ Finest Mohair Top and Brass-Framed Windshield, $100 Extra 


The first car produced that is equal in appearance, simplicity, strength, 

safety, economy of operation and maintenance, to any car at two 

or three times its price, is now yours for $1350, if you are lucky 

enough to get an “Everitt 30” before the 1910 output is all sold. 
The “Everitt 30” is possible, at $1350, only by applying the wisdom and experience gained in 10 years of automobile manufac- 
ture—profiting by others’ successes and mistakes, getting the final best of all, and then making the automobile complete in a 
brand new factory with brand new machinery specially designed and constructed for the purpose, which cuts out all waste of 
time—all ‘‘lost motion.’’ ‘This saves half the cost of production. All this saving is taken off the price. 


The “Everitt 30” Is Handsome “Everitt 30” Is the Latest— “Everitt 30” Simple and trong 




















has a touring ly, highly finished in Royal Blue, as is the last word—the latest and most complete evolution has fewer parts than any other car. Comp! 
beautifu il iy for two or three times the price, Mas le possible by improved methods and inventions parts have been simplified, others have 

iS W id t for driver and t phenomenal special machinery for its manufacture. — It is bined and still others di pensed with Phe en 
occupa! tl enuine leather not a cheapened car, but an pres sept and better alone has 156 less parts than our nearest Competito 
ot best I {ly id mahogany car, produced by economies in the process of mat ufacture and can easily be repaired by the owner, wher 

loortoy ind and solid bras Factory waste, machinery waste, waste « ! hig another would have to go to the facto st wh 
on expo part It seats five people and has t priced mechanics ar ll saved. And all omar savings are you probably most wanted to use it To own 
appearance Of a $3,000 car, even to the expert taken off the price. “Everitt 30” | » have it to use all the time. 

The “Everitt 30” Is Economical The “Everitt 30” Is the Safe Car 

Weighs only 2,08 pounds Has the strength of cars costing double the price and Long wheel base (110 inches) and dropped frame t " ot gravity close to 
weighing nea lou rheretore, costs less for gasoline, costs less for tires, costs the ground, make it keep the road. At the same time it S an unusual clearance 
less for o1 It you want speed, the “Everitt 30° will give you 50 miles an hour 11% inches) making it less liable to encounter obstructions Reli ity of control is 
Hills to clim Phe “Evert anal will negotiate them much more easily than the furnished by two sets of brakes, operating on both rear wheels. It is impossible to 
heavier car Under pertect trol always, the “Everitt 30” stops instantly and cross gears (three speeds forward an ~y me revel by a special locki levice. Any 
starts smoothly without. A wemer and without a jerk. member of your family can operate the “Everitt 30. g 


“Let Us Take You Through the Factory 
and Show You How the ‘Everitt 30’ Is Built” 











This is the title of our book telling the story of making of the ‘‘ Everitt 30°’ which we 
want to se ry n contemplating t pur e ot an automobile this ye 
It tells ; it rnew factory. You through it step by step as the car is made 
and the | t how and why of « tep. What each step means in saving 
to the ‘* Everitt iver i irefully explained Photographic reproductions show 
the actual scenes trom the designing rooms through to the platform where the finished 
cars are loaded for ipment 
A postal will bring you this book. You ought to have it before you invest your . am 


money iM any automolzle Write the factory “he : reg dt 
a tat in a 


Write for booklet—or call on the nearest of these Direct Factory Representatives 


BOSTON The J. W. Bowman Co at Githe I Me = Co F . 
DETROIT SEW SOKK HT keer Co” MINNEAPOLIS he Mc Arur Zollars Motor 
YR S ( rthu enjamit DENVER ! ton Motor Car Sales ¢ 
MICHIGAN 9 WNDMANAPOLIS Motor Cer Sales ( LINCOLN, NEBs The Lincoln Automobite 
y e DETROIT Securit Auto Co SAN FRAN ‘) H. O. Ha ‘ 
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A LITTLE FLYER IN JUNK 


(Continued from Page 10) 


tender. Once issued, it did not seem possi- 
ble to him that it could be recalled. To 
the Swede it represented value, definite, 
inalienable, incontrovertible. His ideas 
of the existing financial system had _ re- 
ceived a severe jolt. He sat up in bed, 
wild-eye ed with rage and apprehension. 

‘Den he bane damn t’ief?’’ he queried. 

“Oh, no, he’s a Sunday-school superin- 
tendent. He wouldn’t steal a hot stove. 
He'd only appropriate it. Here's a foun- 
tain pen. Now, indorse that check.” 

Thorwald made his mark, and Mr. 
Hinton wrote underneath: ‘“‘T. Kjellin. 
His mark.” Two minutes later Mr. 
Hinton was sprinting across the fields, 
outward bound from the reservation. 
He dashed at the stone wall, over which 
he had climbed so leisurely earlier in the 
afternoon, and cleared it like a greyhound. 
Up Twelfth Avenue he raced, swung aboard 
an inbound car and subsided thankfully 
into an outside seat. Here he lit a cigar 
stretched out his legs and drew M. Zollo- 
ber’s check from his vest pocket for more 
ieliberate investigation. He was well 
pleased with himself. It tickled him to 
reflect that throughout the entire trans- 
action he had established a new champion- 
ship record, to be filed away in the archives 
of commercial prowess. In fact, so ab- 
sorbed was Mr. Hinton in admiration of 
his profitable afternoon’s work that pres- 
ently he feil to figuring out how many 
barrels of Bunk’s Nonpareil Boiler Com- 
woe he would have had to sell, and how 
iard he would have had to work to sell it, 
time consumed and so forth, in order to 
obtain a clear profit of four hundred 
dollars that he failed to note the approach 
of an automobile until its honk, honk, 
close to the car, caused him to look up. 
In the tonneau sat M. Zollober. He was 
so close, as he swept past, that Mr. Hinton 
could almost have leaned out and touched 
him with a cane. 

Their eyes met in mutual recognition, 
then M. Zollober turned and stared at the 
check which Hinton still held in his hand. In 
an instant it all flashed through the King’s 
mind. Even in that single, fiee ting glance 
Hinton had seen the glint of suspicion in 
his little, piggy eyes, and the King’s next 
act proved to Hinton that his chances 
of fingering four hundred dollars of M 
Zollober’s coin were about as remote as 
those of a celluloid dog chasing an asbestos 
cat through Hades. 

The King of the Forty Thieves stood up 
in the tonneau and shook his grimy fist at 
Hinton. 

““Robber!”’ he yelled. ‘‘ Bloodsucker! 
Thief!”’ 

Mr. Hinton was too crushed to make 
reply until the proper moment to make it 
had ry on into evernity. Finally he 
licked his lips sheepishly, even as a dog 
caught purloining the treasures of a hen- 
house. 

*‘Oh, go to blazes, you bloody pirate,” 
he stuttered helplessly. He had to say 
something. M. Zollober, secure in the 
knowledge of the relative difference in 
speed between an auto and a trolley car, 
turned to his chauffeur. 

“Cut her loose, Gawge,”’ he said, “just 
so you don’t get run in for speeding. I 
have it business at the First National 
Bank.” 

Mr. Hinton reached into his hip pocket 
and his hand toyed lovingly with the Ceedie 
of a revolver. He was half minded to 
attempt to shoot a hole in each of the rear 
tires of M. Zollober’s car, but reason at 
length prevailed. Discharging firearms 
within the city limits, carrying a concealed 
weapon, attack with intent to commit 
murder or great bodily harm, malicious 
mischief, obtaining money under false 
pretenses, larceny by trick and device 
these were some of the charges that might 
be lodged against him. 

For perhaps two minutes he sat gazing 
at the Pst disappearing auto. He thought 
regretfully of his fast disappearing. four 
hundred dollars, the product of his master 
mind. It was terrible. Mr. Hinton was 
ashamed of himself. Fate had dealt him 
a good hand and he told himself he had 
played it like a fool. 

‘*S-t-u-n-g, stung!” he muttered. “If 
Henry ever hears of this I don’t know 
wha——” 

The car was in the middle of the block, 
on a down grade and tearing along at the 
rate of twelve miles an hour, but Mr. 


Hinton took a chance. It had ever been a 
yart of his creed that he who hesitates is 
fost. He dropped off the car, sat down hard 
on the bitumen, rolled over twice, re- 
gained his feet and raced back up the street 
A little red runabout stood panting against 
the curb. It was a one-lunger, hardly the 
car Mr. Hinton would have chosen jor his 
purpose had he paused to consider this 
point which he did not. He only knew 
that the car belonged to his friend, Doe 
Luders, and that he was going to steal it 
and explain afterward. He leaped into 
the little car, threw on the power and 
whirled away 

Five blocks ahead he could see M 
Zollober’s car bowling along as rapidly as 
a due regard to the speed laws would 
yermit Mr. Hinton knew little of speed 
oe and cared less. His reputation, eight 
hundred dollars’ worth of revenge and four 
hundred dollars’ profit were at stake. He 
scooted at a right angle up a side street, 
turned into Bush Street where there are 
no car-lines and where there is very littk 
traffic to interfere with a man bent on 
emulating the historic Barney Oldfield 
and turned his little car wide open. Mr 
Hinton was not an expert motorist, but 
he did know a thing or two about engines 
and--boilers. The car jumped forward 
at a forty-mile clip, Hinton sounding a 
wild alarm on her little siren. At Bu- 
chanan Street a policeman in the act of 
helping himself to a ripe peach from an 
Italian fruit-stand saw him coming and 
sprang out with upraised hand. 

“Stop!” he shouted 

**Ya-a-a-h-h-h!"’ shrieked Mr. Hinton 
derisively, and received the peach in the 
back of the neck. He was going so fast 
one couldn't see whether he had a number 
or not, so the policeman went back and 
helped himself to another peach. The 
representative of Bunk’s Nonpareil Boiler 
Compound opened the throttle a notch or 
two, bent his head over the wheel and 
gazed ahead with the fixed, unseeing stare 
of the speed maniac. As he streaked it 
down the grade to Van Ness Avenue, he 
looked ahead and spied an open sewer 
yawning to receive him. He slowed down 
a trifle, swung down Van Ness on two 
wheels and whirled into Sutter Street just 
as M. Zollober’s car crossed the avenue 
behind him. 

‘Police! Murder! Stop thief!’’ raved 
M. Zollober. Mr. Hinton turned, and for 
one fleeting instant he held his right hand 
to his nose, with fingers distended, per- 
forming a gesture signifying, since time 
immemorial, the acme of scurrility and 
patronizing contempt. He was now thor- 
oughly speed-crazy, mad with the thrill 
and joy of the race. On he flew. He 
heard the big car behind him give a grunt 
and knew that the race must end in a 
driving finish 

Suddenly, a block ahead, a four-horse 
team pulling a long hay-wagon crawled 
up Leavenworth Street. It came to Mr 
Hinton that they would be crossing Sut- 
ter Street just about the time he would 
be crossing Leavenworth. A collision was 
inevitable. Hinton glanced back. The 
King’s chauffeur was jamming down his 
brakes, and the sudden stop had thrown 
M. Zollober in a heap on the floor of the 
tonneau. Slowly the team crept into view 
Mr. Hinton could not slacken speed 
quickly enough to avoid them, so he 
didn’t try, but merely divested himself 
of one long, horror-stricken yell and 
sailed on to destruction. The driver stood 
up very suddenly and pulled desperately 
at his leaders. They reared and sank 
back on their haunches against the 
wheelers at the instant Mr. Hinton shot 
by like a comet under their very noses 
He had as much as an inch to spare. 

On he sped, though his nerve was pretty 
nearly gone. He noticed some foot-brakes 
in the floor of the car, but his brain seemed 
atrophied. It never occurred to hini to us« 
the brakes. Coughing, panting, bumping 
from side to side, the little car whirled on 
Pedestrians saw it coming and dashed out 
of its path like frightened chickens. Sud- 
denly something hit Mr. Hinton a fearful 
crack in the pit of the stomach and fell to 
the floor of the car. Mr. Hinton glanced 
down. It was a policeman’s club. A few 
seconds later another club landed, end first, 
on his shoulder-blade. The shock awoke 
the first faint glimmerings of reason in Mr. 
Hinton’s brain. The clubs, coming in such | 
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All Jobs Look Alike to 


KEEN KUTTE. 


Quality Tools 


Whether you want to tack up a picture or drive 
a spike through a cross-grained oak rafter; shave off a 
rough piece of light wood or lop off the end of a heavy 
beam—there’s a Keen Kutter Tool ready and willing 
for the job. 

All Keen Kutter Tools are made to stand the hardest 
work. And it is this very quality of UTILITY which 
has made them famous in the home, shopandon the farm, 

Keen Kutter Hammers are hard hitters. The edged 
tools have well earned their name. 
Bits bore deep and clean. Handles are tight 


Saws work fast 
and true. 
and well balanced. In fact, Keen Kutter Tools are so 
perfect in construction and so easy and thorough in 
operation, that not only does the name make you an 
expert in tool-buying, but the tools themselves actually 
aid in your quickly becoming an expert in their use. 


KEEN KUTTER 
Look for the Trade Mark. 


They cover Saws, Chisels, Bits, Drills, Gimlets, 
Awls, Planes, Hammers, Hatchets, Axes, Drawing 
Knives, Screw- drivers, Files, Pliers, Glass-cutters, Ice- 
picks and a full line of Farm and Garden Tools: Forks, 
Hoes, Scythes, Trowels, Potato-hooks, Lawn-mowers, 
Grass-shears, Rakes, etc. Also a full line of Scissors 
and Shears, Pocket Knives and Table Cutlery. Sold 
for over forty years under this mark and motto: 


“The Recollection of Quality Remains ae After 
the Price is Forgotten.” E. ( m 
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SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, Inc. 
St. Louis and New York, U.S. A. 
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ting downtown, where it’s murder to speed 
anauto. He was approaching Montgomery 
Street now, so he took the hint and slowed 
down to about fifteen miles an hour, for at 
Sansome Street, one block farther, he must 
make the turn up to the bank. He circled 
far out into the street and took the corner 
manfully, lost his nerve, jammed down the 
brakes, skidded, turned a complete circle 
twice and smashed up against a hydrant, 
breaking it off. A six-inch stream of 
water rose twenty feet in the air and de- 
scended on the little auto where Mr 
Hinton still sat huddled at the wheel. 

““Holy Crow!” he wailed, ‘‘am I at sea 
again?’’ He threw open the throttle, but 
the car refused to move. In his excitement 
Mr. Hinton had ‘‘killed’’ the engine. 
Drenched to the skin he sprang from the 
car and proceeded to break the interna- 
tional hundred-yard record down Sansome 
Street. As he fled his water-soaked cloth- 
ing left a well-defined trail of moisture 
behind him. Up the steps of the First 
National he leaped three at a time, down 
through the big banking-room to the pay- 
ing teller’s window. He didn’t know a 
soul in the bank, and he knew he would 
have to be identified. Many men in his 
position would have lost the race in the 
final lap, but Mr. Hinton’s brain was 
thrust a moist check 
under the paying teller’s nose. 

“Certify it,’’ he croaked; 
quick!” 

He hopped about in an agony of suspense 
while the paying teller coolly looked it over, 
glanced from the check to the water-soaked 
figure before him, and calmly walked back 
to the cashier's desk for the necessary sig- 
nature. A little puddle had formed on the 
floor where Mr. Hinton stood, before the 
teller handed back the check duly certified. 
Mr. Hinton thanked him with a sickly 
smile — very sickly, for his nerves were still 
twitching. He was tucking the check into 
his pocketbook when M. Zollober burst 
through the swinging doors. 

“Stop it,” he shrilled. ‘ Frauds! thiefs!”’ 
He dashed at the paying teller’s window. 
** Did you cash it that check ?”’ he screamed. 

The paying teller didn’t like M. Zollober. 
Therefore, he gazed at the King with the 
mildly interested air of the being far above 
such mundane trifles as eight-hundred- 
dollar checks 

“No,” he replied sweetly, ‘‘we haven't 
cashed it yet. We only certified it.” 

The King of the Forty Thieves turned 
on Mr Nicholas Hinton and licked his dry 
lips in impotent fury 

“*Sechwindler!’’ he raved 

Mr. Hinton reached over, grasped M 
Zollober’s generous nose between thumb 
an¢ d forefinger and twigged it violently 

‘Ah, gwan,” he said 


“‘certify it 


It was noon on the water-front. On the 
two empty beer-kegs outside the White 
Cruiser saloon the walking delegate of the 
Marine Cooks and Waiters’ Union and a 
Jackson Street crimp basked in the sun, 
looking lazily out across the shimmering 
blue waters of the bay 

‘What's become o’ that old boiler that 
used t’ be over there on the bulkhead?” 
the walking delegate asked presently. 

“Funny story connected with that 
boiler,”’ the crimp answered. ‘Old Zollo- 
ber gave the Swede that owned it eight 
hundred dollars for it. Thought he could 
make a big turn on it, I guess. The day 
after he bought it- the Board of Public 
Works notified him that there was a com- 
plaint about it jutting out into the street, 
him move it. It cost him 
ninety-three dollars to haul it down to 
Broadway wharf. The Harbor Commis- 
sioners got after him down there, and he 
chartered a barge and a tug to haul the old 
pile o’ junk out t’ the Heads and dump it 
overboard. Must have cost him a hundred 
and fifty more.” 

‘The Swede made money on it, though,” 
the walking delegate answered 

‘‘Drunk for a week, just like all of them 
when they get a little money. He blew up 
to the Barbary Coast, and they rolled him 
for what he had left, and last week I 
shipped him on the Adeline Carey for 
Liverpool. He was so drunk I shipped him 
wanted to sign on as 
know men are scarce’? 
blood-money f'r 


fran A. B. He 
bo’sun. Say, d'ye 
I got thirty-five 
that Swede.” 
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The Great Millionaire Mill 


The Story of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad System and the 
Great Fortunes Created by it 
By Charles Edward Russell 

It is not too much to say that the publication of 
this remarkable series of articles is epochal. Up 
to this time the real history of the Southern Pacific 
has never been told. 

For the first time the true record of this power- 
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The Vast Riches of Alaska 


Will the Morgan-Guggenheim Combi- 
nation Acquire Them or Will They 
Benefit the Whole People? 


By Benjamin B. Hampton 


You will say this is the biggest thing we have ever 
published. We want every American to read it 

It tells the story ol! the great natural wealth of 
Alaska in figures that no mind can grasp. One 
estimate of the gold, the copper and the coal 


amounts to $17,079,500,000, and from this the 
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others. Here was Riggsby, too, now. He 
had gone to disaster on another kind of 
road~-the road that leads up the river 
and Derwent had opened * that highway, 
also. Or so he thought, as he put the ques- 
tion to Beeks. 

“Crystal, I suppose Riggsby —down 
at Solly Bloom's? 

“I guess so—more'n likely!’’ the man- 
ager sneered 

But Derwent hardly seemed to hear. 
“Riggsby! Riggsby, too!’’ he exclaimed 
under his breath, though loud enough for 
Beeks to hear. ‘‘ My soul!” 

“IT know how you feel. Me, too!”’ said 
Beeks sympathetically. ‘‘My eye, don't 
I hate a crook myself!'’ Here he pos- 
sessed himself of the memorandum and 
gravely studied it. ‘‘Now, what'll I do, 
Mr. Derwent? Send out and get the cops ?’’ 

Derwent, with an effort, raised himself 
to his feet. ‘“‘Do?’’ he echoed absently. 
** How should I know what to do?” 

But Beeks, in some astonishment, at 
once suggested the obvious. ‘‘ Why, that’s 
easy! Ain't the fellow a crook, a skin?” 

It seemed to be true; and Derwent, with 
no change in his abstrac te d —— r, again 


slowly nodded. ‘Yes,’ he esponded, 
his tone hollow and de mF “they're 
everyw here The whole street is filled 


with them.”’ And when Beeks, in hearty 
assent, cried ‘You bet it is!’’ Derwent 
took to striding up and down the room. 

“Well,” he said, after a pause, ‘‘you 
need do nothing, Beeks. I'll see the man 
in the morning. That’s all now,’’ he added 
dispiritedly 

It was a little astonishing. In his mind's 
eye, Beeks had alre sady seen himself, as he 
had suggested, ‘going after the cops.” 
Now, instead, there was a suggestion in 
Derwent’s manner that caused him to gz ape 
in wonder. Better for Beeks hi id his amaze 
ment stricken him dumb. ‘‘Say!”’ he he 
gan indignantly, “you ain't going to let 
him. off? [ say, now!" hecried, And then 
the storm that had been raging that day in 
Derwent’s mind arose upon itself and burst, 
its force descending furiously on Beeks’ 
inspired head 

“Stop!’’ Derwent raised his arm, his 
hand quivering with an emotion that shook 
him from head to foot. ‘I’m running 
this office — not — he cried, with a 
Ww rath extraordinary, even to the occasion 

“When I wish your advice or encourage- 
ment, I'll ask for it. Until then, you'll see 
that you hold yourtongue. Now, where's 
that statement of Parsons’ ?"’ he demanded 
tartly ** Get it at once, and tell the man I 
wish to see hiin . 

Utterly shrunken, overwhelmed, Beeks 
scuffled to the door He was shocked and 
frightened. That it was all astounding to 
him was evident in the droop of his mouth, 
in his rounded eyes, in the half-breathed 
exclamation that burst from his lips once 
he had closed the door behind him 

‘Well, I'm damned!” said Beeks, with a 
complete and hearty sincerity 

Beyond, in the cashier's cage, he looked 
and saw the guilty Riggsby still hovering, 
erook-backed, over his work A glimpse of 
the man's face showed him what he would 
have seen before, had he ever chosen to 
look at one of his fellow-employees in sym- 
vathy or with any other interest. But 
Be ks’ sympathies were rarely extended to 
others than himself. Now he looked and 
tiggsby’s features were pasty and 
drawn; that in this and other ways he wore 
the aspect of one long in need of sleep ¢ and 
untroubled repose 

As Beeks glowered at the man, little Miss 
Grimpe r raised herself on tiptoe behind the 
switchboard; and that Riggsby was un- 
nerved and fearful Beeks well saw by the 
way the man started when she spoke 
Then, laying down his pencil, Riggsby 
with a shifty glance about him, made his 
way toward the telephone booth in the 
corner 

“The crook! With a little chill of 
recollection Beeks re membered his own 
account was kept in the falsified books. In 
Wall Street there is a decided objection 
against speculation on the part of brokers’ 
employ es Beeks, however, knew too 
much now to be denied the privilege and 
what if Riggsby had tampered with this 
account as well What if a theft had 
wiped out the profit in the six hundred 
shares of Crystal he had “slipped the 
rubes"’ that day the profit in this and 
other trades? Of course, Hyde & Derwent 





saw that 
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Continued from Page 25) 


were good for the balance, but it might 
cause trouble to make them pay —that and 
the danger of being made to tell the truth 
of owning up that orders had been buck- 
eted and that + had stood for the swindle. 


‘The crook!’’ snapped Beeks in righteous | 


indignation. 

But in Wall Street, if one starts in to 
picking out the crooks, it a largely 
on which angle you approach it. Beeks, 
however, had no mental reservations. 
‘The skin!"’ As he turned away from his 
spying, he made up his mind to investigate 
the account at once. He must take no 
chances when there was a thief like that 
about. 

Riggsby, blind to all this, of course, had 
now entered the booth and closed the door 
behind him 

“Yes. Well, who is it?”’ he asked, in a 
voice that broke in spite of his effort to 
control it. 

Outside, at her seat before the switch- 
board, Miss Grimper put a hand over the 
mouthpiece and, leaning sideways, stared 
into the customers’ room. Hers was not 
by nature a vulgar, prying spirit; yet with 
her mind awakened to several curious hap- 
penings and a growing suspicion of what 
they meant, she felt she had got wind, that 
day, of a drama more vital and interesting 
to her than the best any novel had been able 
to proffer. This was due, of course, to the 
fact that she knew the persons concerned 
It was life, real life, as she reflected; and 
already in its grip, she was determined to 
get at the outcome. This was why she 
looked into the customers’ room. The 
man that had called Riggsby spoke in the 
voice of Mr. Parsons. A moment before 
Mr. Parsons had been sitting in his corner 
Now, when she looked, he was gone. 

‘That you, Riggsby?”’ said the voice, 
and then no doubt remained. Mr. Parsons, 
to call up the bookkeeper, had gone to 
a near-by telephone. Why he refrained 
from speaking to the man in person, Miss 
Grimpe r immediately learned 

Listen, Riggsby: You be up there, 
tonight? Don't you fail me, now.”’ 

Riggsby, in a tone plainly filled with emo- 
tion, brokenly answered him: 

“Yes, I'll be there. But you’re—you're 
not — not going to The words paused 
there. An appreciable wait followed before 
he coupled on the remainder of the sentence 

‘going to give me away ?"’ said Riggsby. 
**Oh—oh, if you did, now! 

Miss Grimper’s jaw fell. Though yet 
ignorant of Riggsby’s peculations she was 
still conscious of the tr: agic depths, of the 
agony that drove the man to make such 
a ples a over the questionable privacy of a 
tele "p none 

‘Ah, don’t you worry!” assured Par- 
sons, a touch of kindness in his voice 
‘They can't harm you, even if they do find 
out I've got them where I want 

R gsby drew a sig h **T know,” he re- 
sponded heavily. ‘‘ But all the same, it’s a 
dirty trick of me— yes! —after the way he’s 
treated me kindly.” 

A little laugh of contempt sounded over 
the wire. “That flimflammer? Oh, you 
be up there now, do you hear! I want you 
to bring everything along you can tote.’ 

There the colloquy ended. But a 
dirty trick? Miss Grimper sat back in her 
chair so dismayed and wondering that she 
forgot even her instinctive duty of rulling 
out the plugs. A dirty trick—and to a 
man who had treated him kindly! 

Then flashed into her mind the day’s 
coneurrent events—the drop in Crystal; 
its resultant gloom among the throng in 
the customers room; that and the thirty- 
thousand-dollar necklace; Derwent’s warn- 
ing to his wife and, on top of that, the 
disclosures of the woman who had ple ace Sd 

It’s just an even hundred, Joe.” A great 
deal seemed to .~ cony eyed in these scraps 
of information, though of the full situation 
Miss Grimper had no clear idea. All that 
it meant now was that Derwent was im- 
pe riled; that in some way he was the man 
involved, and that these two others con- 
spired against him 

For who else but Derwent 
treated Riggsby kind ly 4 


would have 


\ lamp glowed an 1d flie ke red ¢ above one 


of the four-trunk drops. Central called 


and more from instinct than otherwise 


Miss Grimper plugged in on the wire. 
“Hello! Hello! That you, Mamie?” 
It was Joe, her ‘‘ steady,’ 

brokerage office. 
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| ‘Say, Mamie,” said Joe, in a Jepreca- 
tory voice, “I’m dead sorry now, but 
| but ——” 

“Oh, what is it, Joe?’’ asked Miss 
Grimper irritably. 

Joe was almost abashed as he answered: 
“It makes me real sore now, but I guess 
you've saw what's happened.” 

“Happened? How?” she asked 

“Why, about that twenty-five of your 

what you drawed down out of the sav- 
ings-bank. I got it down along with forty 
of my own—yeh!—over in Solly Bloom 
and—oh, well!” sighed Joe, “‘we just 
kinder got burned up, we did. Guess that 
tip of yourn,” he added dolefully, ‘wa 
just flimflam dope they was handing out 
to con the outfit.” 

Until that moment the girl had forgot- 

ten the earnings she had set adrift on the 
recarious seas of bucketshop investment 
sut the news that it had foundered so 
shortly affected her with a sudden flux of 
anger, a feeling almost spiteful. She, too 
had been tricked, her money taken from 
her as it had been from all the other 

“‘Never mind, Joe,” she answered 
“Tell me tonight the rights of what hap 
pened. I’m busy now.” 

Joe, however, had another speech t 
add. ‘‘Gee! I promised the madam wher 
I’m rooming to come up with the rent 
tonight. Guess I’ll have to sneak out th 
back way now with my other suit.” 

“Ring off, Joe,” said Miss Grimper, and 
pulled out the plug. 

For some time she sat and reflected 
There was a conspiracy on foot against 
Derwent, but—but——— Oh, he could look 
out for himself now. She was still frowning 
at the switchboard when Beeks, who had 
been looking about the offices, hurriedly 
came to her. 

**Seen that fellow Parsons?”’ he de- 
manded. 

Miss Grimper was about to say he had 
gone out, when the man himself came in 
at the door. He had gone only to the 
corner cigar store to do his telephoning 
and now returned—why, they were soon 
to learn. 

“A word with you, Beeks,”’ said he 
curtly. 

Beeks looked up at him, his face as 
bland as usual. “All right,’”’ he responded. 
He moved away out of earshot of Miss 
Grimper and then turned. “ Well?” 

Parsons, without wasti ng time in pref- 
acing, Jumped directly into the matter 
“You've closed me out, I suppose?’ 

Such was the case, and Beeks pompously 
nodded. “Yep!” said he, at once brisk 
and businesslike; “‘I gave you a chance to 
make good. You wouldn’t see it, though 

Parsons took it calmly enough. ‘‘ Thank 
you. That’s all I wished to know.” 

He was turning away when the manager 
halted him. ‘‘Mr. Derwent wants to se 
you, old man, He’s waiting now. 

“To see me?” scowl gathered in- 
stantly in Parsons’ eyes. “ What for?’ he 
demanded, and parted his lips in a mocking 
smile. “Why, I don’t owe you fellow 
anything. Humph! not unless you 
| cooked the books on me!” 

Beeks started. In sudden astonishment 
he wondered whethe r Parsons had in some 
way learned of Riggsby’s thefts. But it 
was not this that Parsons meant, as hi 
next speech showed: “‘ Unless you're try ir 
to gouge me in every old kind of a way 

The speech was entirely exact; Beck 
gripped its meaning at once. ‘‘ What's 
that!”’ he snapped, his jaw thrust out, and 
a sudden temper evident in the flashing 
of his eyes Even then he was smarting 
over Derwent’s snub, and it would eas 
his mind, indeed, to work off some of his 
feelings. ‘‘What’s that!’’ he pped a 
second time. 

But Parsons was merely amused. ‘ You 
heard me!” he retorted. “I said gouge 
cheat, you know. That should be clear 
to you,” he added; and with a grin he 
turned on his heel and walked toward 
Derwent’s office 

Beeks, with his cheeks puffed out in 
rage, was still snorting impotently as 
Parsons, without knocking, entered Der- 
went’s room and shut the door behind 
him. 





There were no reservations in Derwent’s 
thoughts. In the last few days his mind 
had been cleared of any delusions concern- 
ing the trade he was carrying on. Gambler 
and cheat—that was it. \ ~ no longer 
made any effort to hide from himself 
In time, perhaps, he might learn to forget 
it—or, if not that, to gloss it over dully 
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Meanwhile, with a paper spread before 
him, Ke figured out just what the profits 
were—for just how much or how little he 
had sold his self-respect. He wished to 
know, in fact, how cheap he really was. 

The work had cost him some labor. It 
was the same paper he had turned down 
on his desk when Beeks had entered the 
room. On it was an account of Hyde & 
Derwent’s transactions in Crystal, and 
with it the complete array of Hyde’s 
bucketed orders. Meanwhile, in the other 
room, Shreyer cooled his heels 

He could keep on doing so, thought 
Derwent. He felt no deference for the man, 
and whether they got business or not from 
him in the future seemed a matter of little 
ee: It gave a kind of ugly pleas- 
ure, now, to let Mr. Shreyer cool his ee 
Ina way, it resi rained him from say ing per- 
sonally just what he thought of the man 
who had found it so easy to make him, 
Derwent, what he was. As he reflected, 
it would have done no good to say it. Any 
one else might have made him what he was 
just as easily—as easily as many others 
were made what they were. It was a part 
of the business, of which he, Derwent, 
had become a _ part So Shreyer still 
remained cooling his heels in the other 
room 

Derwent, with a pencil, checked off the 
rows of figures. Hyde's first 5000 shares 
had been sold at the average of 101!.; 
the second, at 102 Thus he had put the 
10,000 across at 101 With this before 
him, Derwent turned to the bucketed orders 
and figured rapidly. They amounted, in 
all, to 8950 shares; and in them was a 
profit of an even four points anda half—a 
gain to which Parsons had largely contrib- 
uted when he switched trades and bought 
his fatal 2000 shares. As for the others, 
they had gone on buying up to the high 
oint-—-and afterward, it may be added 

Jerwent struck a line beneath the columns 
and then added up 

$90,225!-—and Crystal was still dropping 

Not so bad wan it? Not so bad for the 
profits of a single d iy ! For the first time, 
now since he had it all in black and white 

for the first time he felt a little thrill of 
exultation. Here was the cash. He had 
snatched for the money and grabbed it 
Ninety thousand was not much, perhaps 
not more than the price of a board seat; 
but still it wascash. The realthing. Easy 
money, you know. It had been turned in 
one day~ raked in between morning and 
ifternoon. Though only ninety thousand 
it was well worth going after. He had not 
sold himself so cheaply, afterall. There was 
a good deal of consolation in the thought, 
as Derwent rolled it over and over in his 
mind. Not just a cheap skate, as the Wall 
Street lingo has it. Not merely a tin-horn, 
a shoestring, piker these were the terms. 
No! it was a very respectable killing, 
thought Derwent, and got up and stretched 
his arms 

“Whew!” he said, and deeply drew in 
his breath 

Then the door opened and Parsons 
stepped inside 

At the sound of his entrance Derwent 
turned slowly His arms were still out- 
stretched, a vague smile still remained on 
his lips, and in his pose was yet the sug- 
gestion of that momentary fee ling of relief. 
Parsons, however, wore another air With 
a hand resting on the doorknob he looked 
across the room at Derwent, his face fixed, 
utterly devoid of expression 

It was he who was the first to break the 
silence. ‘‘ Well?” he said, in a tone as bald 
and unemotional as his look; ‘‘ Beeks said 
you wanted to see me.”’ 

Derwent droppe d his arms “Yes 
sit down.”’ Leaning over his desk, he rum- 
maged among the papers, hunting for 
Parsons’ statement He found it pres- 

ntly —-it had been buried under the sheets 

on which his profits were figured At- 
tached to it by a pin Was a bank check 
filled in and signed. Picking it up, he 
irew out his chair and motioned Parsons 
to draw up another. 

But instead of seating himself Parsons 
shook his head. “I don’t want to sit 
What do you want me for?’ 

During the moment, Parsons had be gun 
to scowl. Derwent looked at him, saw the 
frown, and again drop ved his eyes to the 
paper ‘Very well “ ” he answered 
juletly, and unpinned the paper before 
iim. Then he swung around in his chair 

Joe, Beeks tells me you've been wiped 
ut this afternoon.” 

‘Oh, did he! 
tone mocking 


answered Parsons, his 
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Derwent chose to overlook it. ‘I’m 
sorry, old man,”’ said he, and looked up 
quietly. ‘‘You know I tried to keep you 
out of this—yes, just as I’ve tried to steer 
off my other friends. It was bound to get 
you in the end.” 

That Parsons agreed with him fully was 
evident in his words. “Sure!” said he. 
“Any game like this is bound to get you!”’ 

Again Derwent saw fit to overlook the 
thinly-veiled mockery of the speech. In 
his time he had rubbed elbows with more 
than one man that had been ruined ina day. 
Now he set down Parsons’ choler to the 
usual sulkiness of a certain sort of loser. 
“Well, Joe,”’ he responded with unchanged 
civility, ‘I’m not going to profit by your 
losses. But first of all, I want to ask why 
you don't get out of the market for good?’ 

Parsons’ scowl changed curiously. His 
lips parted in obvious astonishment. 


“Say! what are you driving at?” he | 


inquired 

‘This, Joe,”’ Derwent answered, and 
held up the check. “I've asked you to 
keep out of Wall Street; and to show I’m 
not merely talking, here’s a check for the 
full amount of commissions you've paid 
into Hyde & Derwent. It’s enough,” he 
added gently, ‘“‘to give you a start In some 
other business.” 


‘“‘What!”’ Parsons drawled out the word | 


as if in wonder, and then he laughed. ‘‘ My 
commissions, eh?” 
of mirth in the laugh, an absence of any 


gratitude in the w: Ly he both looked and | 


spoke. ‘‘My commissions, is it?’’ he said 
again; and as Derwent, nodding silently, 
still held out the bank check, Parsons 
leaned over and took it from his hand. 
“Huh!” he grunted, and read the figures 
aloud “For thirty-eight hundred and 
fifty-five fifty! And so you want me to 
draw out for this 

“Yes,” said De ‘rwent, smiling gently. 

Parsons threw back his head and once 
again he laughed. ‘‘ Well, you must think 
me a cheap one to take it,”’ said he. 

In Derwent’s mind was a little chill, a 
question Men that had lost their all 
were, to him, by no means a novelty. But 
now in the man’s speech was something 
else than the loser's mere, usual sulkiness 
Now it had another ring. There was a 
meaning to the words “‘think me a cheap 
one” that was not to be overlooked. The 
tone was suggestive, almost palpably bald 
In that moment Derwent’s mind swiftly 
went to work 

If Parsons knew! The thought stung 
like a tonic. If Derwent had sold him- 
self, had bartered his conscience for a 
price, he still more than ever now demanded 
the fruits of the bargain. He demanded 
every dollar of it, every cent of the so- 
called easy money. It was no longer a 
case of the honor involved, the merits of 
what he had done. It was the money 
only. But that Parsons knew! Oh, im- 
possible, he told himself. What proofs 
could any one have--when they were all 
locked up safely in Hyde & Derwent’s 
books—of that business of the bucketed 
orders and of how Parsons and the rest had 
been dealt with? No, Parsons knew noth- 
ing It was incredible Yet why had 
Parsons made a play like that? He was 
not the sort to do it, unless he had some- 
thing up his sleeve 

Then the man spoke “No, Perry a 
said quietly; ‘‘you can’t think I'd fall for 
that.”’ 

At the words, Derwent leaned back, gasp- 
ing inwardly-with relief. He saw it now 
so that the sweat gathered on his brow 
“Oh, yes, yes!”” he cried, hardly conscious 
of what he was saying; ‘“‘you don’t want 
to take it from me. Your pride-~a feeling 
about it. You're a little ashamed.” 

He had even half risen to lay his hand on 
Parsons’ shoulder, when the man’s face 

iddenly convulsed itself A fierce and 
uncontrollable emotion shook Parsons to 
the core; then with an effort he repressed 
himse lf 

‘‘Ashamed? Why, you flimflammer! 
You bucketshop skate! I'll give you till 
tomorrow to settle. You'll hand back the 

enty thousand you maced out of me, or 
I'll walk up to headquartess and blow the 
game you're running. Do you hear?”’ 

The n he walked to the door and opened 

‘Thirty-eight hundre d!’’ he mocked 

‘Why, you welshe r! You must think me 
as cheap as you are!” 

But B srwent made no response. He was 
still sitting frozen in his chair when a slam 
of the door told him that Parsons had gone 
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ONGO is the highest grade ready 
roofing made. It is very pliable, 
tough and easy to lay. You 
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enforceable It needs no lawyers to 
A Guarantee Bond 258.8 i 


makes absolutely certain that the money 





simply unroll it on your roof, cement the 
laps with a special adhesive which we 
furnish free, and nail it down. Skilled 
labor is not required—no special tools are 
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necessary. ‘The pliability of the sheet 
makes it very easy to handle, easy to 
fit around corners, and easy to make absolutely 


tight. 
How Long Will It Last? 


So much for the roofing. 

«é ? . . ‘ 
How long will it last??’ 

After all, that is what the buyer is interested in. 





Now the question 


Suppose you could make a contract with your 
dealer to secure 10 years of protection. Suppose 
that he guaranteed that the roofing which he sold you 
to-day would give satisfactory service for that 





period. Wouldn’t a roofing guaranteed that way 
be worth more than a roofing which is of guaran- 
teed? Of course it would. 

That’s the kind of proposition we offer with 


Congo Roofing. We give you 10 years’ guaranteed protection. Here is 


how we do it. 
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This guarantee is legally 


than 10 years’ service. 
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Satisfied 

Remember that before the National Surety 
Company would issue a Guarantee Bond with 
every roll, they looked into our standing and 
into our product. They could not afford to 
put their name and their reputation behind a 
roofing that would not make good. 

Although we have issued “thousands upon 
thousands of these bonds, in not a single case 
have we been called upon to make good a 
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Congo Roof. In other words, there have been 
no unsatisfactory Congo Roofs. ‘The roofing is 
made right, and this is the best proof of its 
absolute satisfaction. 

You take no chances when you cover your 
building with Congo Roofing. 
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Congo Roofing will give longer service 
without painting than any other prepared 
roofing on the market. In order to be sure of 
getting the 10 years of service which the Bond 


which you pay down to-day will suffice to 
protect your building for the next ten 
who gives such ; larantee, 
Other things being equal, doesn’t this 
make Congo a better bargain than any 
other roofing? Isn’t it the kind you want? You 
will find that its price is no higher than that of any 


other first class material of this kind 
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When you put Congo Roofing on your build- 
ings, you have a roof that « jy serve you 
for 10 years With other roofings you buy 
something which may serve you for 10 years If 


you buy the other roofing and it fails to last the 
full period, you have no legal redress The 
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guarantees, we ask you to paint it twice during 

that period. 

job, but it more than pays for itself 
Ordinary roofing s involve » fear ana 


This is a simple and inexpe: 


rk. Congo Roofing means 


Free Sample 





f you care to see a sample of tl 
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Acme Quality House 
Paint is made from finest 
materials, thoroughly 
ground and mixed. Will 
not fade, wears evenly, 
will never scale or crack. 
Color card at your 
dealer’s —or from us 
on request. 

Acme Quality BathTub 
Enamel (Neal’s) is imper- 
vious to hotorcold water, 
steamormoisture. Gives 
a hard, white, smooth, 
lustrous surface, easily 
kept bright and clean 
with a wet rag. Other 
Acme Quality Enamels 
for every purpose. 
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There’s an 


ACME QUALITY 


Paint or Finish For Every 
Surface—For Every Object 
—For Every Condition 


ET Acme Quality guide you and, under 

4 this trademark, in a convenient package, 
ready for applying, you'll find just the 
finish wanted. 

Whether it is enameling a stovepipe to 
prevent rust, or painting the outside of the 
house to defy weather and decay, refinishing 
furniture, floors, carriage or auto, there is 

an Acme Quality product made specif- 
ically to meet the requirements of each 
purpose—to stand the particular conditions 
to which it will be subjected; to resist wear 
and to hold its colors without fading. 

That’s what Acme Quality means—not only 
known worth, but a suitable finish for every 
finishable surface 


ACME QUALITY 


Paints, Enamels, Stains and Varnishes 


Spring fixing up suggests many things, indoor 
and out, that you want to make bright as well 
as to preserve them. 

Tell your dealer just what surface you want 
to finish. He will suggest the Acme Quality 
Paint, Enamel, Stain or Varnish for the purpose 
and give you a color card from which to choose. 
Write to us if he cannot supply you. 


The Acme Quality Guide Book 


Tells what kind of finish to use for every purpose, how 

the surface should be prepared and how to apply the 

finish to obtain just the effect desired. Illustrated 
in color. Write for a free copy to-day. 


Acme White Lead and 
Color Works, 
Dept. Q, Detroit, Mich. 
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Acme Quality Varno- 
Lac is a combined stain 
and varnish, easily ap- 
plied, dries smooth and 
hard, and doesn’t show 
brush marks. A wide 
choice of colors, which 
will reproduce any wood 
effect you wish. 

Acme Quality Floor 
Paint (Granite) is the 
toughest and most du- 
rable kitchen floor coat- 
ing. Withstands grind- 
ing wear. Dries over 
night. Other Acme 
Quality floor finishes 
suitable for every room 
in the house 
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The Farmers’ Forward Movement wy 


(Continued from Page 13) 


farmers who had never 
tried the ‘‘new way.” The alfalfa field 
scenes were also favorites. Among the 
other lantern-slide subjects are barley- 
breeding plats, seed-testing laboratory, 
hayfield with caps, corn in pots showing 
effects of various fertilizers, inoculated 
clover, harvesting potatoes, cranberry 
marshes, photos of various champion cows 
owned by the University and by private 
breeders in Wisconsin, prize-winning swine; 
several views of animals shown at the 
International Stock Show; typical repre- 
sentatives of each breed of swine, both 
sexes, young and old; illustrations of good 
and bad form in horses; all stages in the 
processes of making butter and cheese, 
separating milk, ripe ning cream, pasteuriz- 
ing milk, bottling; views showing work 
done at points in various parts of the state 
on county farm crop tests, potato spray- 
ing, orchard spraying 

The course at Jefferson is the first we 
have given away from the county schools. 
We are experimenting this year on “‘ how it 
affects the dog.’’ The obvious advant: age 
of working with the agricultural school is 
that we get more energetic and efficient 
local support in working up the thing, and 
it is, moreover, an ele wating factor in the 
work of the school. For this work at the 
start the college had an appropriation of 
two thousand dollars, and was glad to get 
that much. It bought a good many miles 
of railroad fare, and many lantern slides 
the county agricultural school at which the 
courses were held paying for the acetylene 
and electric light. There was no doubt 
shout it, this traveling nickel agricultural 
theater— without the nickel—wasa success. 
Four of the meetings, in four different 
schools, had a total attendance of four 
thousand. Last winter Dean Russell asked 
1e Wisconsin legislators for thirty thou- 
sand dollars for this farmers’ work—and 
got it without a discount. They knew all 
about the work, and applied the paring 


the ‘‘practical”’ 


knife to other appropriations, but not to 
this one! 
But the crux of the whole campaign to 


get at the farmer who had held these new- 
fangled notions in derision focused in the 
Ten-Days Farmers’ Course at the college, 
where all the equipment of the great state 
institution was at the command of the 
faculty. Would the farmers who lighted 
their kitchen fires with experiment-station 
bulletins and resolutely declined to sub- 
scribe to a farm journal come up to this 
course and pay out their money for ten 
days’ board? The first year one hundred 
and seventy-five of them came and listened 
to the educators who were giving up their 
Easter vacation for the privilege of preach- 
ing the gospel of the new farming to them. 
Last year eight hundred and seventy-five 
men and four hundred women were on 
hand and took in the full course. They 
didn’t miss anything of this capsule course 
of advanced farming for grown men. And 
they went away shouting for the course. 
They come again, year after year, so long 
as they’re running the farm. This is the 
history of those who sat in the first courses. 
More than this, these men and women go 
back home and root for the new farming, 
for the college and for the State University. 
They send for experiment-station bulletins 
and read them and argue about them with 
their neighbors who have not yet seen the 
light of the Ten-Days Farmers’ Course at 
the college. If they find a neighbor who is 
still benighted enough to grumble because 
he is taxed to support the “fool college’”’ 
they fall upon him and wrestle for his en- 
lightenment until he is brought into the 
fold or cries quits. 


The Easter-Egg Diet for Farmers 


But the best part of this grand finale of 
the Forward Movement is that these Ten- 
Days Students absorb a surprising amount 
of education in their miniature course and 
go home and practice what they have 
learned. They’re farming for money, every 
day in the year, and, when they see that 
the new way means dollars more than 
they’ve been getting, they go after those 
dollars with a plow or a pitchfork, as the 
case may be. They don’t have to ‘ask 
father,”’ for they are their own bosses and 
can do as they like. Consequently the 
Ten-Days Course is planting the state with 
good improved seed, in soil that is fixed 
right for it; is cultivating that seed and 





soil according to enlightened methods 

is drawing contrasts between crops a 
only a fence separating them, contrasts 
which make the passing farmer pull his 
team to a halt, stare at the differing results 
and ask: ‘“‘ How did you do it?”’ It is mak- 
ing differences in milk production which 
provoke questions at the creameries and 
the shipping stations; it is showing con- 
trasts in potato patches and orchards that 
are separated by only a few rods of sward, 
and more particularly in the increased 
returns that are being secured in such pro- 
duction, especially with corn and barley 
and always to the end of disclosing a Ten- 
Days Convert! There is a saying current 
in Wisconsin that, if you will ‘‘scratch a 
field that makes the neighboring crop look 
as if it hadn’t got a fair start, you're bound 
to uncover a farmer who has been ‘eating 
Easter eggs at the agricultural college.’ 
From the viewpoint of the University a 
most important service of the farmers’ 


course is that it feeds the College of Agri- | 


culture with students. 

It is the ordinary rather than the un- 
common thing for the farmer who has 
taken the Ten-Days Course to say: 

- were only younger by just a few 
years I'd take the regular short course in 
that college—I would, family or no family; 
farm or no farm! But the best I can do 
now is to send the boy and to pick up what 
I can from the Ten-Days Course each 
year.” 

Dean Russell doesn’t claim any patent 
on the Forward Movement for Farmers. 
There are some phases of it, as found in 
Wisconsin, which are distinctively a Wis- 
consin idea—and these are among its most 
effective elements—but there is hardly a 
state having a strong agricultural college 
and a large farming population which is 
not working many lines of the Forward 
Movement to kill out the weeds of preju- 
dice, doubt and superstition and prepare 
the soil of the adult rural mind for the new 
way that attempts to work with Nature 
instead of in opposition to her. 


The Best Men Convinced 


Illinois’ College of Agriculture, for ex- 
ample, does its mission: ary work mainly 
through the farmers’ institutes and testing 
or demonstration plats scattered about the 
state. The farmers’ institute is a big thing 

in Illinois, and in some counties there are 
as many as four institutes a year, lasting 
from four days to a full week. Every man 
of tried ability on the staff of the college, 
from Dean Davenport down to the latest 
instructor who has real results behind him, 
goes from one county seat to another, talk- 
ing to the farmers and their wives who 
gather in the courthouse. Sometimes as 
many as five men from the agricultural 
college address the same institute. From 
persona’ observation in my own county I 
know that the ablest farmers attend these 
institutes, and when a soil specialist or a 
dairy expert has finished his talk he is 
promptly surrounded and plied with ques- 
tions until time to take his train. And the 
men who are the most attentive listeners 
and the sharpest questioners are the men 
who make their farms pay them big money. 
“Tt is much the same all over the state,” a 
soil expert assured me. “ . every insti- 
tute there is a group of the big farmers of 
the county. They’re there because they 
know it pays them. But we want to see 
more of the other sort, as well. They're 
the ones we're really anxious to reach and 
to talk with personally. We always keep 
an eye out for the farmer who is taking in 
his first institute and who looks a little 
ashamed of being found in such theoretical 
and ‘tony’ company.”’ The United States 
Department of Agriculture estimates that 
three million persons attended farmers’ 
institutes, in this country, in 1909. 

There are more than thirty demonstra- 
tion fields scattered through Illinois and 
devoted to various crops “and purposes 
But the one purpose of “showing ’ the 
farmer is behind all of them. They are 
rallying points for new recruits and serve 
their purpose well. The field meetings at 
the expe srimental tracts are some time: S at- 
tended by two hundred farmers. ‘I have 
one instance in mind,” said one of Dr 
Hopkins’ soil experts, ‘‘where the farmers 
were able to see the harvesting of a corn 
crop, on an experiment field up in the state, 
which was twenty bushels to the acre in 
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excess of the plat next to it, because the 
soil had been properly treated and handled 
for some three or four years. This is what 
convinces them! And they take action 
on that kind of evidence. Our field near 
Gelesburg was treated with rock phos- 
phate, for example, and responded splen- 
didly. The farmers who saw the results 
began by ordering a few tons and experi- 
‘menting cautiously with their own soil. 
One man, who in 1908 put on one hundred 
and fifty tons, last year raised the amount 
to four hundred and fifty tons. His experi- 
ence is representative. The experimental 
fields scattered through the state are won- 
derful evangelists.”’ 

The manner in which these experimen- 
tal fields are located is significant. An 
Advisory Soil Committee, composed of five 
active farmers who have made good on 
their own lands, make a circuit of the state 
and study the local soil question. Then 
they talk it over with the faculty of the 
pret Be che college and, together, they 
not only select locations for new experi- 
mental fields, but also decide on the whole 
soil campaign for the state. This plan 
puts the farmer himself in the harness for 
the Farmers’ Forward Movement. 

There is also an extensive and increasing 
codperation between the dairy department 
at the Agricultural College and State Exper- 
iment Station and the dairymen through- 
out the state. Various dairies are visited, 
once each nine weeks, by a representative 
of the Experiment Station who takes tests, 
makes official records of the production, 
quantity and quality of product and the 
effects of certain feeding rations. More 
than this, he carefully examines each 
individual cow in the herd and all the 
physical elements involved in the operation 
of that dairy and makes suggestions and 
gives instructions to that dairyman and 
to any of his neighbors who are on hand to 
meet the dairy expert. 


Far-Sighted Philanthropy 


The Farmers’ Course of two weeks at the 
University of Illinois is not exclusively 
for those ‘“‘more “han twenty-five years 
old,”’ as in Wisconsin, but the larger part 
of those who attend are grown-ups who are 
farming on their own hook. The attend- 
ance for the 1909 short course was seven 
hundred One prominent farmer has 
attended every short course session for 
twelve years, another for ten years and 
many for five years 

A peculiar kink of the Farmers’ Forward 
Movement in Illinois is the corn-judging 
contests for boys at the institutes. The 
boy who makes the best score at each 
institute is given a short course scholarship 
at the State College in January This 
includes his railroad fare and living 
expenses. The boy who wins a short 
course scholarship seldom stops short of a 
full course. And the men who are drawn 
nto it through the experiment patches or 
the visits of state missionaries of the milk- 
ing stool are generally found sending their 
own sons, if they have them, or talking up 
the school to relatives and friends wit 
growing boys. Up in Winnebago County, 
for example, certain farmers and business 
men who had “‘ been converted to the new 
farming gospel’’ made up a pool of about 
four hundred dollars to pay the way of 
eighteen boys to the College of Agriculture 
for the short course It'll do this county 
several thousand dollars’ worth of good in 
the next few years, for those boys will stick 
to the farms and make them hum” was the 
logic by which the hard-fisted business men 
justified their odd philanthropy. These 
scholarships were awarded on a competi- 
tive basis, the competition being under the 
direction of O. J. Kern, the superintendent 
of schools for Winnebago County and a 
live wire in vocational education 

Just now the Farmers’ Forward Move- 
ment is getting a peculiar advantage from 
the fact that a complete soil survey of 
In winter the soil 
surveyors can do little or nothing in their 
regular line; but several of them are now 
going through a certain large section of 

uthern Llinois which has been so de- 
pleted that its soil will not grow clover 
these men are going from farmhouse to 
farmhouse, urging the farmers to put lime- 
tone on their acrid soil, thus preparing it 
for clover, the great nitrogen restorer 
instructing them as fully in the way to 
build up their impoverished lands and 
retrieve thair wasted soil fertility as the 
sewing-machine agent instructs the inter- 
ested housewife in the use of the machine 





linois is in progress 
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which she has bought on trial. And the 
ordinary, open-season field work of the 
soil survey specialists is unquestionably 
among the most effective forms of agricul- 
tural evangelization. 
men comes to the house of Farmer Dow 
and plies him with questions about his 
oil and the general geography of the farm, 
and then goes in the field, bores for soil 
samples and bottles them as carefully as if 
they were samples of gold quartz—when 
all this happens right under the nose of 
Farmer Dow, on his own ground, the owner 
of that soil experiences a sudden awakening 
and wants to know what it’s all about. He 
sees that the young men who are ‘‘ sampling 
dirt for the state”’ are driving livery teams, 
and he learns that they are “* putting up at 
the ho-tel”—all of which costs money 
Then he sounds them to see if they are doing 
gumshoe political work for the Adminis- 
tration. He finds that the soil experts de- 
cline to talk politics, and so is convinced 
that they must be tending to their business, 
and that business must be worth while or 
else the state would not put up for so many 
livery and hotel bills with no politics behind 
them! 

This angle of his discovery is mighty 
persuasive to the farmer, and the soil 
surveyor doesn’t escape until he has given 
up a small lecture on the nature of the soil 
ot that locality and that farm, what it’s 
good for, and what is good for it. In the 
eight or ten years before the soil survey of 
the whole state is finished the amount of mis- 
sionary work done by its various squads will 
have given the Farmers’ Forward Move- 
ment a tremendous push. 

The contact of the soil sampler and the 
farmer is so close and personal and so un- 
failing in its opportunity to preach the word 
of the new way that it is hardly too much 
to say that the direct, first-hand educa- 
tional and evangelical value of a survey is 
worth to a state all it costs, without par- 
ticular regard for the long-time value upon 
which it is based. 

What the Farmers’ Forward Movement 
is doing for the soil, the crops and the herds 
of Wisconsin and Illinois is being done to 
some extent, and by differing means, in 
every state in the Union where agriculture 
is something more than a pastime ora joke 
As Dean Russell declares: 





Dean Russell's Prophecy 


“If we're going to break through the crust 
of the average farmer whose hands are too 
calloused and knotted by long gripping 
of the plow handle and the pitchfork to 
write letters to the State Experiment Sta- 
tion it’s not going to be by sitting serenely 
in our places and cooling our toes in the 
ashes of scientific investigation; it’s going 
to be by going out into the back towns and 
beating the bushes with demonstrated re- 
sults that the farmer can see with his eyes 
and handle with his hands and sell for 
real money 

‘This Forward Movement for the Farm- 
ers of America is one of the biggest and 
most sweeping waves of organized effort 
that thiscountry hasever known. It means 
millions to every state where its influence 
is felt, and the aggregate of its benefits, 
in mere dollars and cents, will almost 
stagger the seasoned statistician whose 
mind is inured to figures that mount up 
into the millions. To stop the reckless 
soil depletion that is going on in any one 
of the great Middle-West states is alone 
more than enough to justify the cost of 
this movement; but to turn soil destruc- 
tion into systematic construction will be a 
work of industrial salvation the scope of 
which makes the tariff and other problems 
of economics look almost insignificant 
Then add to this the beneficent results of 
all the other activities which are involved 
in the movement: the breeding of good, 
sound and profitable cattle, swine and 
horses instead of poor and unprofitable 
ones; the teaching of methods which will 
turn unprofitable dairies into profitable ones 
and will increase the yield of the farmers’ 
acres from ten to fifty percent. These but 
suggest the results for which this Farmers’ 
Forward Movement is striving and which 
are easily possible to it. Science is making 
wonderful advancement all along the line 
but in no other field are its strides greater 
than in that of agriculture. The thing is 
to enlist the average farmer, lift him out 
of his prejudice and get him to apply the 
business and scientific principles on meth- 
ods which will as surely multliply his profits 
and his creature comforts as the sun is to 
shine upon his waiting fields.” 
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The Lawn Mower 


That Cuts Nails 


HE Pennsylvania Lawn Mower cuts nails because all the blades 

are made of crucible tool steel—hardened and tempered in oil. ‘This 

is true of no other lawn mower in existence, because no other 
mower has all its blades made of crucible tool steel. 


These blades are self-sharpening. ‘They are always in the dest 
cutting condition without the slightest attention from the sharpener — 
a feature impossible with anything but crucible tool steel. 


All bearings and bearing surfaces are ground true and accurate — 
making a light running, easy cutting mower—‘‘As True as a Watch.”’ 
Keep these facts in mind when thinking about that new lawn mower 


Once you have bought a 


“PENNSYLVANIA” 


LAWN MOWER 


all you need think of is the grass and oil can. 


ABOUT THE PICTURE. 


Just to show the cutting abilities of the 


Pennsylvania Mower we drove a few nails in the floor, then ran a ‘‘Pennsylvania”’ 





and 








over them. 
graphed as shown above 

We 
mower wisdom “THE LAWN ITS 
MAKING AND CARE,” which should set- 
tle for the next 25 years your lawn and mower 
problems. 
known authority. 


This performance was then photo 


have a booklet of concentrated lawn 


This book was written by a well- 


Glad to send it free. 


SUPPLEE HARDWARE COMPANY, Box 1578, Phila., Pa. 
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No Goggles 


No Dust 


No Wind 
No Rattle 
Always Ready 
Always Works 
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OU see how beautiful it is; and 


it’s as good as it looks. 


It’s the original 


folding windshield, absolutely protected by basic patents, 
which are winning their way in the courts over other folding windshields which 


are cheap imitatio 


ns of the real thing. The Mezger Automatic is made right 


always works. 





Convenient—you can have any style of Mezger Automatic you like: The original Spring ‘Type, shown in the 
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The Clear Vision, of the same type, exactly as shown in 
which 
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view of the road even ina storm. 

All styles of the Mezger Automatic hold the glass in a patented spring 
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All types can be fitted to either touring car, roadster or runabout. 
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The United Manufacturers NITE nite - won ac “ptt oe — re Broadway, New Yor 
is the Co-Operative Sales Force of five of the oldest and most ) o oe. wr at or nendrocdnenang: M "ee 
successful automobile manufacturers, i. e. : STANDARD Cor ”" = — Ww —— : 
ones Speedometer : eed Kid 4 
C. A. Mezger, Inc. The Jones Speedometer jones 85 — -_ : 
The W a , EQUIPMENT Jones Electric Hom... Non Fluid O 
e Weed Chain Tire Grip Company & Soot-Proof Spark P MoToRol 
New York and New Jersey Lubricant Company LY ey a ee eS ; ' 
Connecticut Telephone and Electric Company Gra ws Nan 
The fundamental purpose of this great organization is to reduce 
the cost of our products to the consumer. To protect the honest Buy lea City 
dealer by seeing that he gets a profit that will enable him to give here you see t 1 Dealer’s Name 
the consumer the best possible service. To protect ourselves and we Say br Rl samt We fill r 
the public against the shoddy substituter and infringer. 
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\ HEN you think of painting your home do not think 
‘Y only of the color scheme, but think also of the quality of 
the paint that is going to make that color scheme last the longest. 


HERWIN-WILLIAM 
PAINT 











| made by the largest paint and varnish house in the world, is \ 
scientifically mixed from formulas first thoroughly tried out in 
our own laboratories maintained exclusively for that purpose. 
Ask your painter to use Sherwin-Williams Paint and see that 
the label S W P is on each can. 
If you will send us a photo- SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
graph of your home, we will PAINTS & VARNISHES ei 
. suggest a color scheme for yOu. ‘Address all inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co., 
We maintain a staff of decorators | 4, .613,Sanal Road, Cleveland, 0. 
exclusively for this purpose. London Address: 7 Well Court, Queen Street, E. ( 














| An — Cleaned Soda Fountain 


No apparatus which holds fruit syrup, milk and melting ice can be kept sweet 
without pains a and heavy labor—unless it is very ingeniously planned and 
put together ou can flush with a hose the counter, work board and apparatus of a 





The World’s Standard 


a = ns Giukeeay Soda Fountain 
p P Clee or Iceless. Use it “‘Eitherway.”’) 


on boat-motors and equipment 
It tells, in simple, non-technical and ' thing that goes into . soda, or collect to foul a crack 
language, what every buyer and or cornet ‘Metal par re solid i; Soameere and amy » shape 

: ; are heavy wrcelain < ng exposed to inter 
owner should know about their free fros 











construction and operation. s| —_ Pn ) 
. fru ve re ex ATIC i DOV t 
Free to any intending pur- the cou very p% other fountain so sanitary or so easily kept clean 
chaser of boat or engine. The re are 38 Walrus p 


e . ote Catalogs upon request Representatives everywhere Inquiries intelligently answered. 
The Engine is the Deciding Factor 


in Purchasing a en Address Manager — 
The engine should be your first WALRUS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Decatur, Illinois. 


consideration: for on it de pends (Manufacturers—Not Assemblers) 


your ultimate satisfaction Walrus Metal Furniture, Carbonators, Charging Outfits and Steel Tanks 











boats built for all purposes, as well Ww 7 














We he Ip you to select the best are articles of extreme merit and fully guaranteed 
— 





as we be st engine 
I re write us whether you end 


beyieng conn a ee eaten » one We | Sue CASH PRIZE Safety Razor Blades 







you full information on the 










I Paap are in u it i! parts of In Every Issue of the : 

the world ey ae STUDENTS ART MAGAZINE oe ee 

The Ferro Machine & Foundry Co. trating, » Levering sa Chal ofan faking : vers : =: idress 
perior Ave., N Cleveland Pu 









‘e rk ( Address G. it LOCK WOOD Editor Sy KEENEDGE CO. sot | Keenedge J 
Ferro ‘Meter and Boat Agents in all ‘Principal Cities Instructor L-S Art School, Kalamazoo, Mich., Dept.8 = Building, CHIC. 
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$1,288.20 CLEAR PROFIT 
IN THE FIRST 60 DAYS 





young 
man work- 
ing for about $18 
per week installed 
four of our Box Ball 
Alleys with the above results. He pur 
chased on our easy payment plan and his 
original investment was less than $500.00 

4 doctor realizing the great value ot 
30x Ball for physical exercise, bought on 
alley and had it run by a young man, and 
his profit on one alley was over $500.00 
tor the first two months 

We want you to start this busines 




































in your town. Remember, Box Ball is 
no gambling device, but legitimate and 
thoroughly honorable. A high-class 


amusement and splendid physical exer- 
cise, and never fails to attract the patron- 


age ‘of the good pe ople 


Box Ball pays big profits in any town. One 
m an with two alleys in a town of only 500 pop 
ulation took in all the alleys cost him in forty 


days We sell only one customer in towns 
of moderate size We have old n early 6,500 
alleys. Quickly installed iveniently port- 


able, small expense, easy ‘payments Cata- 
log and particulars free. Write today. 


AMERICAN BOX BALL CO. 

1233 Van Buren St. (16) INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Macbeth Pearl 
Glass is the only 
kind of glass that 
would ever be used 
for lamp-chimneys 
if every makercon- 
sidered his inter- 





ests identical with 
those of the user. 

It is only the 
| user’s interests, 
however, that you 








have to consider. 


See that my name, Macbeth, is 
on the lamp-chimneys you buy, 
and they won’t break from heat. 


One quality; to get the correct 


| size and shape for any burner, have 


my lamp book. Free. Address 


M ACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


‘Rus iss Curtains Blankets 








srices save you From the 
. "We give a bind Mill 
itee satisfaction and 

‘1-8 per cent. soe We Pay 
Youcar ate y the we a known Regal Freight 


Ru ug, © ull wool finish, at 
$3.75. Our oak Rug. greate 















n, $1.85. Sr 
¢ “Brussels Rug 
$1 ar s'Tnvinetble vei 
vets, 9x ft 16 
Axminsters ft., $18 50. 

Lace Curtains, + 


oe 


Tapestry 
Curtains, Wilton Rugs, Lin- 
oleums at Mil! ; 

Write t for our NEW 
ILI TRATED CATALOG 
N i t fr t 





UNITED MILLS MPG. CO. 
2450-2462 Jasper St., Phila 


Weak Instep ea 


— : “ 1g " 


occa C & H ARCH 
506!" -Instep Supports 


C & H Arch Shank Co., Dept. E, Brockton, Mass. 


BASE-BALL 


UNIFORMS 
- le up i ind delivered on time. 
“1t guaranteed. LOWEST PRICES 
TO CLUBS. Catalog and 100 sampk 


iree 




















WESTERN UNIFORM CO. 
220 Clark St. CHICAGO 
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With the or- t difference betwee 
dinary screw- this and the ordinary 
driver you must py “driver is t ne tine 

idle f the * ‘Yankee 
loosen your hand ' ack with your 
and grip the handle ! without turning 
again, 30 to 100 times , 2 
per screw That's ha 
on the hand and wrist 
4 tires the arm, and A 
row tes 
5 tine. aa 1 
{i S r 
: & 
adjusts the 
atchet for right 
hand or left hand _ 
: movement of the blade, as 4 


used for driving or drawing screws 
or to hold blade rigid 
This tool is made in 8 lengths of blade 


“Yankee” Ratchet Screw-Driver No.1] “y | 


2-in. Blade . 35¢ 6-in. Blade . . 70c 


3-in. “ - « SOc 8-in 80c 

4-in. “ - « Sbc 10-in. ** - « 906 

S-in. “ 60c 12-in ? . $1.00 % 
Your byseed can supply you 


r No 10, sa 2 st 








iaty-six dif 





the * Yanke ot Be : vaue-ae 4 ‘ ; 

NORTH BROS. MFG. CO., Philadelphia hy 
| wom poor a Tia SE 4 
ie ee S 


| GARDEN BOOK 


















Get this book for cultura 
teson He we owers 
trom Seeds varieties 


isted; on How to Raios Vege 
ibles—600 varieties given; 








ind tor descriptionsand prices 
of 2000 plants, besides he | 
shrubs, climbers, small fruit 





et Over 1000 illustrations 












ord s 10 cts. a ‘at 
8 "Garden Book " free with each order 














Clipped horses work better, feel 
better, look better, andare worth 
more Gus unclipped horses. 

ff the thick winter coat 









eir 
freshed and look and work better. 


This STEWART 
BALL BEARING CLIPPING BACHINE 
is acknowledged in every civilized « 





sthit ever made for ™~ 
ut steel gears, enclosed 





and swimming in oil. Friction and wear 
t 1" I sie ps fastest, 
gest. Guaranteed for years. $ 50 


one at your dealer's or send §2 and we will 
C. O. D. for balance 











novelty of the seas« 

nagnificent 
flower with long ster 
of perfect shape and 
lor - the 
noted Enchantress Cart ree 
bloomer and you'll like i “Re ally 
oe hg emp ice Sseeg re t we 
desire to place our large, bea ati ally 


E Free illustrated catalog of 














seeds and plants in the 
hands of every flower 


eed 


lover and will send it 
with packet of 50 seeds of Enchant- 
ress Aster FREE, if you mention mapasine. 


If you have had our catalog, please say so. 


lowa Seed Co., Dept. 89, Des Moines, Ia. 














A Sample of Page Fence FREE! 


Send for an actual sample of the world-famous Page 
Woven Wire Fence. See the Basic Open Hearth Page 
Wire—the strongest fence wire in existence! See the 
wonderful Page Knot — the knot that can't come off 
Get a Free copy of the Quarter-Centennial Catalog 

f Page Fence, explaining its amazing durability, 

asticity andeconomy. Justa postal. Address (3) 


Page Woven Wire Fence Co., Box 212-H, Adrian, Mich. 





Anrsopy Can Harcy CHICKENS | 





~~ wah bad A BUCKEYE 8 ho} 






Simple, self-regulating, complete —t 
incubator sold on 40 day free trial with m 


10,000 sold last 





Season at at one returned, 100,000 in use 
Send for books telling how Buckeye owne 
t Sl ct and ‘* Making Money 





Buckeye Way Both are free to y 
Buckeye Incubator Co., 1327 Innisfallen Ave., Springfield, O 





THE EASIEST 
PROFITS 
(Concluded from Page 17) 


The first processes transformed the starch 
into sugar, but permitted the gluten to run 
off into streams and ponds as useless refuse 
Here it quickly putrefied, and the stench 
inseparable from a glucose factory in those 
days strengthened a popular belief that the 
stuff was made of old bones. As the indus- 
try advanced, however, chemist and sales- 
man joined hands and disposed of every 
atom of that wasted gluten, which is now 
an indispe nsable milk- making food for 
cattle. Today nothing is wasted in making 
corn starch and corn sugar 

Another interesting by-product was di 
covered recently in a Chicago plant dev 
to the making of feather pillows 

Grandmother used to pluck feathers from 
geese and hens, sun them thirty days in the 
ticks, .nd then put them on her beds in the 
belief that she had a prime home article 
But the pillow manufacturer does a good 
many things to feathers that grandmother 
never dreamed of. The; y come to him in 
bales, and he steams them, whirls them 
around drums that sort them by 
curls the stiff quills of the longer ones, and 
puts them through other operations before 
they are sewed up in ticks. In the courss 
of his process he takes tons and tons of dirt 
out of feathers that grandmother put into 
her pillows in the raw state. This is partly 
dust gathered by the hen basking in the 
road. But two-thirds of it consists of tiny 
dried scales of flesh and skin that have 
adhered to the quills in plucking. This 
refuse was all bought at raw-feather prices, 
being weighed up in the bales and paid for 
at fifteen to sixty cents a! pound. For 
years the factory paid fifty cents a load to 
the truckman who hauled it to a public 
dump. 

One afternoon an investigating fertilizer 
chemist came around and asked for sam- 
ples of this dust, and since then it has been 
sold for ten dollars a ton to the fertilizer 
manufacturers, being rich in ammonia and 
other plant foods. 

These are a few typical instances of 
waste being turned into clean profits. Our 


oted 


sizes, 


| industrial system is full of similar uncon- 


sidered wastes, together with men who have 


| made snug incomes by stopping others 


| one manufacturer 


Stock for Ashes 


Strictly speaking, there is no such thing 
as a waste product. For what is looked 
upon as absolutely worthless in one place 
may fetch a good price elsewhere. That 
was brought out strikingly a few years ago 
in the investigation of an Eastern street- 
railway company’s system of hi auling ashes 
These ashes, pie ked up and loaded into 
cars, Were carried at an appar it loss, but 
it developed that the railway ecmpany had 
an agreement with a real-estate company 
which was filling in low lands for sale as 
the city grew toward them. The ashes 
converted almost valueless swamp into 
desirable lots. The street-railway 
pany was paid in the real-estate company’s 
stock. By this arrangement the filling 
proceeded, being paid for in stock at prices 
that barely covered actual cost to the 
railway company. The latter agreed to 
take its profit out of the increased value of 
the stock after filling had been completed 

Again, what is considered worthless by 
often furnishes the 
finest raw material for another. 

The superintendent of an Eastern piano 
factory visited a large car-building plant 
in the West, nearer the lumber regions 
than his factory. During the past five 
years he had solved many a problem pre- 
sented by decreasing supplies and advanc- 
ing prices of lumber, being driven from one 
kind of wood to another as the cost rose, 
and then to something else, at the same 
time manceuvering to utilize every scrap 
of stock for something, cutting one kind of 
parts from the waste of another. In the 
earworks, however, he found two machines 
busy cutting board-ends and other wood 
into pieces small enough to be burned under 
the boilers. At his own plant nothing but 
shavings and sawdust was burned, and 
these had to furnish their ascertained 


com- 


| amount of power. But in the Western 





works the odd lumber that went under the 
boilers would have gone far toward furnish- 
ing raw material for a piano factory. 
Editor's Note—This is the second of a series of 
articles by Mr. Collins on business economies. 
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$3 ATLAS &::: FREE 


Edition 
Given 
rURDAY EVENT l 
Just Published 


Special Offer now made in connect . 


NEW FROM COVER TO COVER 


ebsters New International 


400,000 
Words and Phrases 


6,000 


Illustrations 

















0 sae? q : 
IF ‘ 1 3,000 Pages 
ait '3.| New Gazetteer of 
alt Ie the World 
eh) 13! ‘ : 
aby ‘§ | New Biographical 
"a 7 Dictionary 
lee m8 ' 
|| “ Med 
* q hil Reference Library 
va” ‘ 
hs ty 
gi ts 
Ny ‘| \ f o 
HP ell Mle 
3: ‘s| Delivered 
pa) Me 
| oF *\¢ 
Ig te for $1.00 
‘ Ri) 
Bi a ; 
} sll) % 7 
| incase pe 1,000 Complete Atlases 
|B sos8 Be A of the World 
| 4 Absolutely Free 





Special Offer 


Highest Praise from Eminent Authorities 


Nicholas Murray Butler 


President Jordan, 


President Harris, President Faunce, |! 





- Tot e who respond a ce we will send a coy fanamu Pest in Pt 
Oa” coccint vith key), eutitled “A Visit to the Deering High S ) ‘ 





Red I mile Booklet” of teresting quest ? 
| he A | : A S G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. : 
I @ se e, free f ¢ 
11 \ ak i I’ ad Ike 
I ] 
} | \ if 
1 ; i NEW | 
1 e } 
I ‘ 
, ; 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 


























o “The 7. eS 
Welcome ‘Handy Andy- to your home 
Special Introductory Offer 


Try one can of WOOD-SHINE and you will be delighted at the wor 

erful results it prod $ Its magic touch transf rms floors, door 

casings, screer " mantels, chairs, tables, gas or elex fixture 

inoleum to new and from dullness to brilhancy and 
WOOD SH INE is the greatest of all finishes for furniture It come 
ferent to match almost any kind of interior fini t shade desired 

restores the riginal bsiliancy, beauty gla + ay r antiq Oak 
ght or dark, Cherry, Walnut, Maple or Mahogany finish or reprod 


WOOD SHIN NE. make 


tractive woods 








like hard wood and gives them permanent beauty anc 

ticky under the foot like many floor stains. Cut out the co 1 ge 

a GE a i WOOD-SHINE and a handsome “ 
ip instr t the chi 1 tell you about many differe 









OUR 25c. OFFER FOR 10c 

To Introduce wooD SHINE Inte Your Hom« 
Send 1 0c. stamps or silver, for a 15 f WOOD 
enough to finish any piece of furniture 
Oak, Dark Oak, Mahogany, Cherry, Ox-Blood, Green, Wa 
Varnish. We include with this offer a coy f our unique 
“A Day With Helpful Handy Andy"’, dlustrated in full 
brimful of interesting and instructive n -_ er of how to help solve » 
plexing problems of house kee and be auitity 
worthmorethan!Ocents. F H. "ME SSE NG E R CO., Mfrs. (f 


6 Green St., Auburn, N. ¥ 


» pint car 


Specily shade wants 





of Varnish and Paint Specialties 
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Bocce secececasecccasces tl | 
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LOOK FOR NAME IN SHOE 
TRE REE EER EERE TEE ETT) TY 


The Florsheim 


Flexsole 


Eis 
Sz 
“~~ 


Any Leather 


, style or last —prefer- 


able in black kid 


You Will Never Know 


what shoe-comfort really is until you 


**Natural Shape’’ 





I} eK ially de signed 
oe for tender and aching feet 
Ask your dealer about the Florsheim 
Flexsole Shoe or send $6.00 to cover cost 


of shoes and express charges, and we will 
have our nearest dealer fill your order. 


Most Styles $5.00 and $6.00 


The Florsheim Shoe Company 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


SSPPTTTLLLLIL LTT PTT 


Nts 
= 
wim 








Why Not Not a Profitable Retail 





Business of Your Own? 





I kn , any ce where new wes are 
needed — ar “4 1 wil tell 1 about a retail Tit 1¢ which 
pay handsome profits on s ul investinent a 
line sure to lead to the general or apert tore 
No charge for y services, Write to ay for on articu 


lars and booklet. 


Edward B. Moon, 8 West Randolph Street, Chicago 


Baseball Suits*") 


$5.00 EACH, VALUE $7.00 
$6.50 FOR $9 SUITS 


We manufacture and 


of selling direct t« 
















We guarantee our suits for wear and tear 
EVERY ARTICLE INCLUDED: CAP, SHIRT, 
PANTS, BELT, STOCKINGS AND LETTERING 

for hook of samples, free. We 
with privilege sit required 
wee eras CLARENCE E MILLER, waren 
36 North Lith Street, Phi adeiphia. 























r gant display ease akes sales easy 
THOMAS MFG. CO.,468 Wayne &St., Dayton, Ohio 


Rieger's Flower Drops‘ 


THE NEW PERFUME 





Sample tree it © your geist 
— Pau! Riever, 20 First 8t.,8an Franctiac gh 
t ete 
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HIS BACK TO THE 
WALL 
(Concluded from Page 15) 


“Ye have blud on the face av ye,” 
Ww himpered Miss Alice. 
‘It is a tea-party,’’ answered Jimmy. 
‘O'Shaughnessy, take her back to the car.”’ 
“Ye forget who I am,” she cried, with 
tears av indignation. 
“I raymember who I am—the Coom- 
pony ’s re presintative -and ye must not 
inder meat duty,” rayplied Jimmy sternly. 
And back she went. But there was more 
pride than anger in the luk she gave him. 
Ride the cars, ye rough necks!” 


| roared Jimmy to the striking switchgintle- 


men, and ride them we did, down grade to 
the next station where lay the Prisidint’s 
engine with steam up for the road. 

Into the coach where sat the Prisidint 
with his head betwane his hands swept 
Jimmy. 

‘We have brought ye the tea thrain,’ 
says Jimmy, “‘and will use yez engine. Do 
ye want to ride with us?” he called back, 
for he was already at the door. 

The Prisidint had seen the bridge go out 
with his own eyes. ‘‘ Perhaps the Sooperin- 
tindint swam the river with the thrain 
under his arm,”’ he rayflects. ‘Sure, I am 
going as crazy asa director.”’ Still, he can 
say nothing whativer; and while Jimmy 
calls into the telygraph office to clear the 


| line, the couplings are made and we are off. 
£ 


We tore past cars on sidings with the 
crackle av a gatling gun, while gravel from 
the hillsides showered through the glass av 
the Prisidint’s coach. 

When we changed engines, the Prisidint 
glared through the windys at us like a 
Borneo man; but he stuck to the game, and 
we turned the tea thrain over to the other 
Sooperintindint on time. 

Jimmy came at us up the platfoorm, luk- 
ing like the fiend himself. But he stepped 
like a prize-fighter, and the eyes glowed 
out av his black face like switch lamps in 
a storm 

*‘ Are ye on strike?”’ he wanted to know. 
And we had hardly life enough left to 


ixplain that we wud rather strike for him | 


than against him. 

“TI saw the bridge go out,’’ shouted 
the Prisidint, who rayfused to believe his 
senses. 

‘“‘We swam across with the thrain,’ 
ixplains Jimmy. 


‘And this i is the. rayson, ” sndinded the 
Old Switchman, “that when I saw the new 
Gineral Manager sitting with his head 
betwane his hands 

The Foreman cleared his throat loudly. 
There was a note of warning in the sound, 
for early in the narrative Denny had 
acquired another listener—a gentleman of 


middle age, in a fur overcoat, who looked | 


on them with level eyes and the manner of 
authority. 

Entering quietly behind Denny, he had 
made a gesture that the narrator should 
not be interrupted. 

“T am afraid I do not aupmenete your 
interest in me,"’ said this gentleman sternly 
to Denny, who now faced him with great 
composure 

eel sixty days’ rest will cure him,” 
decided the General Manager after a mo- 
ment’s reflection, and he stepped outside 
Denny sauntered after him. 

The General Manager, waiting up the 
yard, shook hands with the Old Switchman. 

“What! wasn’t sixty days enough?” he 
asked with a quiet laugh. And then more 
thoughtfully: “‘ Denny, perhaps you were 
right to batter my car the way you did 


| You’ve brought to mind the old lesson 


Tomorrow I'll go back to headquarters and 
clean ’em out.” 

‘* Are ye all for the Coompany, still?” 

‘That's why I'm in the fight. But I 
didn’t know you were on this road; if you 
can keep a still tongue for the sake of dis- 
cipline, come down during your lay-off and 
we'll talk good times. I haven't seen one 
of the old crowd since I went East.” 

He handed several bills to the Old 
Switchman. “And how is Miss Alice? 
Denny asked. 

“You will see her, and can tell your 
stories to the children. I'll get something 
hetter for you at once ¥ 

Denny shook his head rather mournfully: 

“There are not many switchgintlemen 
left, and the b'ys cannot spare me. You 
and I must aich stick to his daypartment, 
Jimmy —aich with his head up 
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The Seng Sprin 
Turkish Spring The 


is the Zasves¢ Easy-Chair a3 


Puzzle 


HE spring 
gives that rest- 
ful, luxurious com- 
fort you buy a 
rocker for—delight- 
fully responsive to 
every motion. Se 
Makes the upholstery last longer. 
Made at all prices by principal man 
ufacturers—sold ey ery where. 
Look for the Seng trademark on the 
spring and be sure of 


Comfort and Quality 
You will enjoy our free booklet-—*‘A Turkish 
Rocker and Why.’’ Send 2-cent stamp and we 
will include the famous Seng puzzle. 


The Seng Co., 1455 Dayton St., Chicago, Ill. 


Send 
2 cent 
stamp 
and see 
if you 
can get 
the nails 









MEAD CYCLE COMPANY 


We wil) ship you a 


apart. 
SEG PRIN 
“RANGER % oon 


10 DAYS fa TRIAL “iar” neva 


prepaid to any place in the United States without a cent psit in ac bance, and 

allow ten days free trial from the day y« yu rece ve it iit do re ~geatt ait 1 in every 

way and is not all or m ore than we claim for it anc a better bicys le than you can get 

anywhere else regarc of price, — rany reason whatever you dor ewish to 

keep it, ship it back to nauk Gnten e for freight ind you will net be out one cent. 

LOW FACTORY PRICE We sell the highest grade bicycles direct from fac 
tory to rider at lower rice 10Uus 

we save you $10 to $25 middle nen’s p on every t i 

with Pu acture Proo ylinpo Ri att i 
pe “ap mail orde ; also reliabl t unheard of low prices 


RIDER AGENTS WANTED Loans a3 = 


Write at. ‘once r our ‘fe offer 













You will be sutenishod 
we w nt first 








: and liber “HICYOLE DEALERS: you can sell our 
. bi . ices ders filled t y received 
1 SECOND: HAND re He Las . cuinber taken in trade by our Chicago setail 
t $3 au cach. Descriptive bargain list mailed free 
TIRES, COASTER BRAKES, : an the bicycle fine at half the usual prices. 
20 ee we ete veniey fovea ng a great fund of interest 








str a 
Write it ‘now 


“ee FSS CHICAGO, ILL. 





a »\ The Drop Makes t the 












missing } halt e ol leasure « ot 
oor life wit h 
eset mane eae Chaos Rete ness, 


ATCO 


Bil nocu la rs 


enahie y to see ta 
Clearer an se i] 
than any o of equa 
Perplex $55 up Simplex $25 up 
Autocrat —y up Duplex . $15 up 


_ Gurgle 









0” Spoils ‘the Smoke. 
of Physics it is ir 
p to form on a 
















d Al atures of pipe ed iat, 
s ba and cl i are re and order 
ry son tl is princiy le. By 
nail, 5 > prepaid, #1 E xt ra} ard tinish, sil 
vertri <e $1 50. Mt ey ret if not satisfactory = 
_J. C. DRUCKLIEB & CO., 221 Canal St.,N. Y. J 16Warren St. 
—_——__— New York 











TRUS-CON 
ea 








rdinary paints, when 


Finishes for Concrete * Surfaces 











Trus-Con Finishes become part > waterproof 

=rus Con Floor Finishe nd nt 

just c ke suria which 
” 

Trus- Cc. on ‘Wall Finishes make walls absolutely dampy f and allow 
¢ retain its natural texture, pre an at itif g and replac 
“ eer ” th delicate artistic ti 

rus-¢ and Walls are furnished in a e of many 
pleasing 

Tel e ot rf e to be finished and we will send /ree tria/ 
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TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL COMPANY 
501 Trussed Concrete Building DETROIT, MICH. 
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Conservative, Long-Headed People are Urged to Investigate This Opportunity 


Grow the Golden Grape Fruit—the 





Money-Making Wonder of Today — 











Grape fruit growing presents the greatest opportunity in the country today 
—for people of either large or small means—for the city man, sick of insuffi- 
cient pay, as well as the farmer. We offer you land now in the best grape 
fruit section in all America. Investigation by the most careful is urged. We 
have issued a handsome book, telling the facts. Send for it today. It is FREE. 


Rich Grape Fruit Land at 25c a Week per Acre—No “Deposit” Asked 














’ VHE profits in grape fruit have Rilo mi iS | 
become amazing. ‘To one who \ 
has not investigated, they are Two Crops a Year Vat 





almost beyond belief. Five years ago C. V. Chambers, just south of the Largo t d ( 
less than one million grape fruit sup between Largo and St. Pet 
plied this entire country. Last year 7 aes lis + ‘elds ; 
over fifty million grape fruit were CELERY — Over the “ 
consumed. maori , I 

Yet even these fifty million did not POTATOI I d 
meet the demand. It greatly exceeds erp. - 
the supply—and_ the popularity of banhale tu tie acne Bie dadan di) eve York 
grape fruit increases daily. : an ws sa a , 


We now offer you land at Largo, on the 
Pinellas Peninsula, Florida, as low as $20 
an acre—at terms of only 25 cents a week 
per acre. No “deposit” is required. Your 
money back with 8", interest at any time 
within 30 days if you’re not wholly satisfied. 


A Bond for Your Deed on Land at 


LARGO 


We have just secured this land. It has never 
been advertised—never for e befor Yet iti 





“iictcrehargarctutcntcwmnivey “Americas Golden Grape Fruit Garden” 



























Pinellas Peninsula 
f ruit and oranges wet pped from t Between St. Petersburg and Belleair, on the Pinellas Peninsula, Florida 
Largo The} } . ¢ 
es LETTUCI Planted September 22nd and At St. 1 
i : 60 day ‘ the date of p ting vith t t 
rh nly Ali'the v reset They "D EAS—Picked 6 weeks from the dati of plant boats to M New ( 
1 s. All the picking, hauling ng wveraged $375 to th acter nay 
themselves. — Wee 1 ae tein re deg 
‘ : ce es ser oe. et — COUNTY, hown by gover t reports to be pe 
> es ) per acre. (From ter ier ul Rey ? ( 
the Farm Commissi n, Stat Flori I 
The Golden Fruit On the same land in the same year a 
lettuce can aise e gr k le ) 
S. H. Coachman recently refused $27,000 for ent of Agriculture : 
ro-acre grove near L argo m lettuce as $9 \ Free Instruction 
I allotr , ™ 
; ‘ ( I V tle I 
cali NOW f ci t H 
- 3 LOW 45 92 I 
n + + | 
ly bs se itl M id at } | 7 < 
ox is st be ) av to it | 
mercial val . t ne ca 
ol : v oe ol Hi \ I 
on . da, Pi Pe tte 
hi Ww ume k 
you A 's W 
"Or: inges can be i here, too But there is good ar It do me SAS . . If I 
10re money in Yet it costs no mort t ( 











o bring a grape fruit grove to bearing than the 
ommonest apple or rd v 
For making mone rr a huge percentage of The town of Largo has four fruit-pach Largo, | 
fit on the investment—grape fruit is the wor I es, es, schools, stores, te 
of the da good \b 
You can buy 10 acres on easy terms, live on the Ou id is only 6 miles from St. Pete 
land, get your living from truck farming and city of s,oc popu it It of t 
eanwhile develop a grape fruit grove that will I lar wi t I 1 State 
ike you independent, if not rich Thousanc rt ou d ple ( 
Or, you can buy your land, live at home and seekers spe Pe 
ive it developed for you under contract. In fou This 1 I 
years you can move upon it. It will be producing Eggs and vultry are ree G Dr 
t t 
a goodly ncome Whether your income is $1 always be had 
or Sia oes a year, there are big opportunities Before you buy land I ida or elsewhere, I I 


here for you 





" 


Your Ideal Winter Home at a 
Surprisingly Small Outlay 


If you have no wish to farm, you can secure 
particularly choice residence sites here. The 
prices are slighily higher than on the farm land. 

et ridiculously low, considering location 
Numbers of sites may be had on the ocean shore. 


Money Back with 8% Interest if Dissatisfied 


JOHN MAGEE, Sole Selling Agent 

















Largo—“America’s Golden Grape Fruit Garden” 


aevestignte Si J Pinellas Groves, Incorporated, 1129 First Nat’l Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Send Coupon Today 
For Handsome Free Book 


Pinellas Groves, Inc. 
1129 First National Bank Bldg 
Chicago, Ill. 
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1 5, 000 MERCHANTS — men of keen judgment, technical 
knowledge and broad experience, sell Wunderhose 
in preference to all other makes and brands. 


This decision, 5,000 strong, should be con- 
clusive enough for you to accept as final evi- 
dence that you are safe in buying Wunderhose 
in preference to all others. 

Wuanderhose are technically right from start 
to finish. They are manufactured by the most 
complete and modernized organization in the 
hosiery business. We control every resource 
of production that can possibly contribute fhe 
utmost value at the least possible selling price. We 
don’t buy our cotton, but we raise it. We don’t 
buy our yarn—we comb and spin it right in 
our own mills. We dye it because 
no one else has ever conceived a 
process that equals ours. 

We make Wunderhose so 
much better than the usual 
25c grade that we guaran- 
tee the wear. //'5 a very 
simple sortof a guarantee. 


**We warrant Wanderhose 
to wear four months 
without need of darn- 
ing in toe, sole or heel, 
or you receive New 
Stockings Free.” 


Wunderhose for 
Children 


were guaranteed long before any 
maker conceived the idea of mak- 
ing children’s stockings worthy of a 
guarantee. 

Wunderhose for children 
but 


are not of heavy, 
perfect fitting, proper 
stockings for children. They fit the foot, the 
ankle, the calf, the knee and above the knee- 
cap. Just at the points of the toe, the heel 
and the sole, where children in their rough 


clumsy weight, 


and tumble games of play are sure to punch 
through the average stocking, Wunderhose 
are cleverly reinforced and laugh at such abuse. 


Style 333, Boys’ treble knee WUNDERHOSE, double 
ribbed, four pairs in a box at $1.00 per box. 


Style 444, Boys’ and Girls’ black treble knee 
WUNDERHOSE, single ribbed; four pairs in a box 
at $1.00 per box. 


For the 
Entire Family 


Wunderhose for Men 


comprise a fine array of rich color tones and 
the purest, surest, brightest black. 
Wunderhose fit—they are shapely socks. Just 
the proper weight—not so sheer as to be im- 
practical, not heavy enough to cause sweaty feet, 
not coarse in knit—like usual popular priced 
socks, but the kind of half hose that feel good 
on the feet. A box of four pairs are warranted to 
serve no less than four months’ continuous wear. 
Style 222, Men’s medium weight, in black, tan, navy, 
pearl, ox blood, packed four pairs in a box at $1.00. 


Style 226, Men’s white foot, four pairs in a 
box at $1.00 per box. 


Style 111, Men’s extra light weight 
fine gauge, in black, tan, Copen- 
hagen, navy, pearl, burgundy, 
green and wistaria, packed four 
pairs in a box at the price 

of $1.00 per box. 


Wunderhose for 
Women and 
Misses 


are made in black or 
tan only. The bright- 
est, truest black, the 
richest, softest tan. Made 
full, to fit over the toes, at 
the heel, in the sole, over the 
ankle, around the calf, at the 
knee and full at the top. A light 
weight stocking that won’t pull or tear 

to the strain and tug of hose supporters. 


Style 555, Misses’ fine gauge black or tan 
WUNDERHOSE, four pairs in a box at $1.00 per box. 
Misses’ WUNDERHOSE De Luxe, extra fine gauge 
mercerized, THREE pairs in a box at $1.00 per box. 
Style 634, Ladies’ WUNDERHOSE, black or tan, hem 
top, four pairs in a box at $1.00 per box. 


Style 777, Ladies’ ribbed WUNDERHOSE, very 
elastic. In black or tan. THREE pairs in a box at 
$1.00 per box. 


Style 650, Cut size in blacl. tor extra stout ladies. 
THREE pairs in a box at $1.00 per box. 
Perhaps the very store you are used to dealing with is a 
Wunderhose merchant or will secure Wunderhose 
for you. 


TRADE MARK 


One Dollar per 
box of 4 Pairs 


If you make inquiry at your store and fi.d that your dealer does 
not carry Wunderhose, then send to us direct. State size, color and 
weight of hosiery desired, and we will send you Wunderhose prepaid 
to your address. 


Write for our Wanderhose Wunder Book—it’s free. 


CHATTANOOGA KNITTING MILLS, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Franklin 


No tire trouble 
No cooling trouble 





Always comfortable 


unless he tries it. In the same way the automobilist does not know comfort until he uses 


himself to be satisfied with a standard far below what he might enjoy. 
t . . 


Not to have full comfort is to miss the not been able to eve oa records, whicl We have a tot 


very nincant 


best part of automobiling. What one will 


\ ee ee Advanced design Model G, $1850, a challenge 


lieves, is what the automobile buyer wants 


Cusine — A , these are the 
3 to know. Only in this way can he get the late oeccececadia: $i 7 
proper standard of comfort. vil idesign. (¢ fort, t ve 
' = means everything; sit ty me ick of tt Franklin M ( \ 
; Find out t weight means: v and abety. On the? 06. Ite t 
fe If vou think the ordinary auton ( is comfortable ta ty and sta ulit the | 
is a Franklin the thi to « t nake a mnparative | Ml ( 
f test ° e ° 
ae Tee Air cooling that will not overheat ' 
uct way ¢ I | 
the Frankl full-« pt i \ ex l ‘ i 
ble construction a vestigat i > 2 seston. itself, there he ee , sa 
ccidmaiemmedaes  waakinuee «4 Prien Six-cylinder Model H, $3750 
be endured vour understa ne of what i entitled to you ive a cool tem f tr no att t \ " ; 1 le “a 
wrong. Jars, jolts and vibrations f KS ar ives no trouble. It w t cat nor freeze ' t out M H 
I enece iry ina i € 
Wrong on the tire question 
Our idea of comfort The tir “a he 
The Franklin idea of comfort t how fast you can ibject that t t I i t \ | But 
drive and not throw the passenge t, but how far and pt v1 I ; extra t ; ' Franklin M H 
t Vv fa ind e w erte t t I 
Built t lea, the Fra i ‘ . r n N 
It makes the best time t ‘ i B I 
it i The a | t t ] 
4 miort c ea \ ] 1 
bile com fortabie | t t i i ! \ t r | 
It comtortable es not p« t ¢ t r i l ‘ \ 
eter ate ana rattle | easy e tire I h t i « 
~ eas age of t tire ¢ \ \ 
Comfort and road ability tir 
An easy-riding automobile has t! t road ability. It ple e1 Be t 1 fi le, the 
Power alone does not give road abilit if ‘ you can Frank We t 
drive along moothly and « tent \ ire not vet ec | rautonn leswith extra | e tire 
ting the full advantage of the power! are not overloaded 1 put ( tre by fast but l 
That the Franklin has the most road ability and the > 
greatest endurance s evidenced ma ways, and I roof Model D, $2800 
t pecially by the fact that its San Frat co-New York 1910 Franklir ire not ‘ vith tire " M 1p ' 
and Chicago-New York re ls have stood for vear it \t t pu t tt It 
unbroken. Although the roa ‘ the « try wit t ' vit 
have been immensely improved other aut Ibiles have but they do now —experie has } 1 


leader you know the answer. 


Che Frank ita » the 


H H FRANKLIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY Syracuse N \ 


NI 















Strange as it may seem, the average auto- 
mobilist does not know automobile comfort. 


Nor does the average man know the sensation of fying in an aeroplane, and he never will 


Perhaps you wonder why other manufacturers are so slow to employ Franklin construction —lig! igl 
full-elliptic springs all around, wood chassis frame, large wheels, large tires and air cooling. But when you « 
that in all the affairs of the world’s history it is the one who stands apart from the crowd that turns out to be the 


really comfortable automobile. He judges easy riding by what he is used to and may permit 














The musical instrument with 
the sweetest, most mellow of tones 


If you love good music, and want to hear it as you 
have never heard it before—with a beauty and expres- 
sion of tone entirely new—be sure to hear the Victrola. 


Victrola XII Mahogany, $125 


Go to the nearest Victor dealer’s, and he will gladly 
play on the Victrola any Victor music you want to hear. 

If you are fond of grand opera, ask specially to hear Caruso’s 
‘**Forza del Destino”? solo (88207); if you prefer instrumental 
music, ask to hear one of Maud Powell’s beautiful violin solos; or 
if you’d rather listen to some amusing songs, ask to hear the new 
records by that great Scotch comedian, Harry Lauder. 

All these records are made by the new Victor process, and show 
the wonderful advances recently made in the art of Victor recording. 
The new Victor catalogue lists more than 3000 selections 
both single- and double-faced records. Same quality —only differ- 
ence is in price. Buy double-faced if the combination suits you. 


Victrola XVI} ; Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Mahogany, $200 
Quartered oak, $200 

Circassian walnut, $250 Tb 
. ] oO get best results, use only Victor Needles on V ictor Records 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distribute 


ener emmememesinmeemeaees LEE OS MY AP ar) rea ag I ON > RET PLO PI ARS RELL aS ROE OR APR ape 


Victrola= 


RN TEEN TAI LF AIOE LOLOL LLCO AS LLOEGR RG ENE Tn CE AEP N ENUM Ns i Ne 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 





